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ABSTRACT - V . 
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Tfe Purpose of This Guide . Tiiis' Technical Assistance Guide 
(TAG) is a "how to" manual to^^e used by CETA ^rme sponsors. 
to>develop employment and training pr^ograms for offenders- 
and ex-offenders and to le^rn how to better integrate 
offenders or 6x^off^nders into existing programs. 

The TAG is divided into twO parts' Part I provides back-, 
^ound information aboyt offenders, the criminal justice " 
system, and .terminology r^elating^to offenders. It also 
addresses itself to 'a discussion ^of, the "artificial" barriers 
to .employment with which of fenders, ^x-of fenders, anU prime 
sponsors must deal . , • * ^ 

•fart II of the T-AG is the *tiow to" sectionS It provides the 
key to unlocking the doors to employment and integrating the 
offender or ex-offender into the world of work in an effec- 
tive way- The "how to" section is designed as a read^^ 
reference guide to: ^ ' * 

»t the goals and functions of CETA program components 
as t^ey relate to this target population, 

t administrative considerations 

t progr^im models 

• ^evaluation methods 

Identification of intervention ^oiats and details on linkage"^ 
with other public and private sources will assist CETA prime 
sponsors in making their programs "work." • 

The Appendices conta-ln three bitl iographies , identification 
4ind contact information, two glossaries, alphabet soup, and 
an index which is a ^uicfk reference guide to the materials 
.contajned in this TAG. 
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B. CETA and the' offenjter . Whert the Congress. enacted CETA in 
. \ , * 1973,. the lawmakers made speci>l' reference to "offenders." 

Acknowledging their particular need. for training services," 
• • " Title III|Of CETA, 'Section 301j(c) says:. ' ' ^ 

i , TitJtz in '"With respect tci.programs for offef^ders.ytke . ' . 

StcXlan ' ' Secretary shall e^t^bltsh appropriate- prof^\|res^~~ 
301(c) to iVisure tfmt participants are provided wtth 

- , ' "sucK manpower training ,and related assistance 

' ^' • - I * and support services (including basic education, \ 

^ ^ ' drug , addition or dependency rehabilitation, 

- health .care and other services) which wil.l, ^ ' . 

' * ' . enable them to secure and obtain meaningful*. * . 

> - -. employment."'^ ' - ^ . ' 

CETA'4 ^ . Approximately 30% of the population now being served by CETA, 

involve,' under Title' rfund§ cah be classifi«tl as offenders. Few of . 

trnnt mXh these are identified as offende.rs for two reasons. First, . 

olimdiiM ^ they are no longer unde^^^the purview of the' criminal justice > 

, : ' 'system. Second, the offender, is reluctant ta volunteer . 

information about his or her. past record. By reaching the 

^. offender w^en he or she is §till connecteiwtth the crimlrral 

- ' , justice system, the -CETA prime sponsor can make a sigriificajg:^ 
• • ^ ' impact on the offender's future. The early contact with tnr' 

offenlter can providje early rhotivation for the client tp ' 
re-enter society in a meaningful way. . - ; j 

/ 

Wfuf 4CAi;e Early .contact with, tite offender can also be beneficial to 
, - ' the CETA prime sponsor because the. CETA prime sponsor*, can^ 

oiilndoA -utilize Ihe additional resources available through the crim- 
poptttotcon? ' inal justice system and public and private sources. By , 
identifying offenders and providing services to:them,.the 
'success, rate of the CETA program can be raisgjdK ^ ♦ 

A second reason for s^rvin^ the offender population is the 
reduction of t|ie burden to society. By reintegra-ting the 
, . offender 'into the community as a self-sustaining and .respon- 

' stble member, of societyt the burden to th'e community and 
family becomes, greatly reduced, , .' ... 

. ' ■ Title III of CETA recognize? th»t the/enforce<f idleness of 

hundreds of thousands of individuals who are incarcerated 
and thfe several million others who can't find decent jobs 
because of a record of arrest or conviction mus^.t be halted. . . 
A tremerrdoUs amount of talent is lost each year by nat 
' ' .* - utilizing the skills and knowledge of these people. 
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-In addition 'to* the massive waste of human resource^, Title 
III attempts to arrest the high cost of crime. If individ- 
iials are permitted to engage in lawful- employment to 
support thair families »^nd themselves, their criminal ^ 
activities may tje lessened. ^ , , ' 

Anyone who has had to earn a livelihood knowi the importance 
of a job. Employment, especijil% to the offehQer, means 
even more than just a job--it can be th.e critical difference 
between successful reintegration into society or the return 
to incarceration. "Without employment, an offender is left 
with crime--the only 'job' he or she knows."* 

Because CETA prime sponsors are thoroughly knowledgeable 
about CETA projects, tTiis guide will not address those are€s 
in which CETA^ is already actively involved. Rather, the 
TAG will focus* on CETA an^ the offender programs. 



' . C. Past POL Programs for Offenders / Shortly after the passage 
of the Manpower Development and Training Act of J962 (MDTA), 

* the Department began to accumulate a broad base of experience 
focused oh the criminal offender as a 'training Resource. In 
the course of conducting research and developing projects 

* and programs, every phase- of the offender's involvement with 

* the criminal- justice system has come under scrutiny, from 
t arrest through trial and probation or incarceration and 

release to the postrrelease period. 

.1966' in' 1966, an amendment to MDTA provided for a\large-scale ^ 

omcjtinent ' ^ol; program which was to operate in a variety of settings. 
^a-MtTTA The program included different kinds of prison populations 

utilizing a variety of training services. Pri/)r to 1966, 
offenders were excluded from all butf demonstration projects, 
on the groundS^that they were not immediately available for 
^ employment and therefore outside the labbr force covered by 
MDTA. In cooperation wth the Bureau of Prisons, the 
U.S. Office of Education, the publ ic employment.sfli^vice, and 



Hunt, James W. Coordinating Ex-Offender Job Development 
Programs . Clearinghouse on Offender Employment Restrictions , 
V Na^tional Offender Services Coordination Program. (Washington, 
D.C:: /American Bar Association) , 1977.^ 
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many state and local correctional agencies, the WDTA program 
was implemented. The main foctfs of lihe program concentrated 
on the inmate *s isolation and estrangement from the conmun- 
ity and preparation for his or her reentry intO^thatt commun- 
ity. . • ' ' 

The earlier f>rojejcts and programs deal ing with offenders and 
ex-offenders placed emphas.is on heating the incarcerated^ i 
offenders to enter or reenter th^ labor market;. /"TnTSa^er ^ 
years, the focal point was modi tied to' one of iittervening at 
various points within the criminal Just ice^ system ana to 
provide more than just "job readiness."^ , / 



More recent^ DOL' projects concentrated on areas, such as these: 

• Prertrial intervention projects offering an employment 
related alternative to prosecution for selected 
offenders. - » - 

• Projects offering other community alternatives , working 
with probatioDejrs and parolees. i 

• Financial assistance in the post-release period, after 
inmates are released from insti ti/tions. 

4 A nationwide bondi^ng assistance project in which tfte 
iMederal government contracted wijUi a^ommercial under- 

' writer to provide bonds to ex-ofJRiders ahd others who 
have been 'denied jobs because of their records. 

Muti^pli^ Agreement Programm ing - a method whereby an.tnnvate 
^ and cprrectional authorities agree in advance to the 
conditions of ^he inmate's 'release from incacceration . • 
A definite paro-le date is established contingent 
upon the inmate's successful achievement, of specifically 
defined a(nd mutuayf^^greed upon objectives. 

i. Comprehensive OffenderVla^ power Programs (COMP) 

Attempted to bfing tog^her in 8 states the services of 
all existing offendeie. t^^ltebll itation programs, whether 
under public . or private agencie^, and foster institu- 
tional jchange in the criminal justice system. 

• Sta-te Model Ex-Offender Programs (MEP) - Use of public 
employment services tD fashion effective training delivery 
through the use of specialized counselors, job developers,- 
and coamunity aides stationed in both penal institutions 
and employment .offices in major metropolitan areas. 
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Present POL Offeader Programs Dnder CETA , Under t\\e Compre- 
hen si ve .Employment anil^Training Act (CETA), the Department 
of Labor 1s authorized to provide' financial support to \ 
special [>r9gram's for offenders. At the same time, governors, 
mayors, Hand other governmental officials have been g^ven - 
authojfity and funds to operate offender programs as local 
prime sponsors. ^Ir) tbjs way,- Offender programs can be 
tailored to .meet the needs of specific jurisdictions, anrf 
prime sponsors can establish their own priorities and deter- 
mine the design and mix of employment and training services 
to t)e provided. - . 

The efforts of DOL,^ at the present time, focus on providing , 
technical assistance to CETA prime sponsors administering 
programs fc^r offetiders rather than DOL phoviding direct 
funding far'^(v:al operations. DOL recognizes th^t the 
offender constitutes a large proportion of the.pi>tential 
CETA clientele! By providing technical assistance to-tETA. 
prime sponsors, the variety of needs of the offender .can 
best be served'by th^ integration of services with the 
regular entitlement FUrngrams. , 

Various k-inds of technical assistance are availab'le at. this 
time. Incl\id€d among these are: ^ 

t This Technical Assistance Guide. 

t The- video-tape ifibvie entitled "Branded" was projjuoe^fi la 
1977. Each Regional Training Center CRTC) will htve two 
, copies^^^fhe film— one to show a^ part of RTC Training' 
Courses^ offenders and one to lend oCit to prime sponsors 

t The Offender Progr^aiti Information Clearinghouse is a com- 
puterized compilation of information about employment , 
and training programs for offenders (whether" DOL funded 
or not) > throughout the United States. Prime sponsors 
can access ^he-<learinghouse through the National fiov-: 

ernor's Conference/ - ' 

* « 





et handbook no. .341 ^ 
(Chapter' ii - the offender 

C<uip^ U bdgiru MiXk dti^UuMan^ gi an "oUi-ndoA." Thef d&iinUion^ OAZ 
ioOjomd byaibUti 4>taU&Ucjiil look cut the. total oU<mdiA popuiAtLon. 
GtMAjol c.hcuiaU(2Ali>tieJ> and tompoAotojz dmogM.phAj^ pio^iAt iu/itJwi ^ 
In&isK <^ toAQiX population. ChapteJiU tonOxxdu mXh ^o(u,(ixy^& . 
u-cm ol tke. o^^e/ideA and the,VOi claj>6l^laaXM}m oi oUz/ideA^. , 

A, The Offender - Definitions . An offender, as defined by 
Section 70Ua)(6) Of CETA is: , 

Sec^n . "...-aoy adult or juvenile.who is confined in any 

70/ (a) (d) ^ type of* correctional inSt-Htution and also incl,udes 

-* any individual OF, juvehlle assigned, to arcomnunity- 
' ' based facility or subject to. pretrial, proba- _ • ; 
- ? ^ - tionary, or parole, or o^tfter stages of the 

judicial, correctional, or probationary, process 
where manpower training and services "may be 
' beneficial..." 

^' •''~?The Department of Labor regulations implementing CETA offer 
the^following definition oT an offender: , 

-POL'A • "Offender s^aTl mean: (a) any perion-who fs or 

de-iirvLUon has been co.nfined in any type of (ftrrectfonal 

■ institution, or assigned to a coranunityi^^sed 
facility, or who is or has been subject tb any 
?^ stage of the judi^fcil,' correctior^l, or pro- 

bationary process .where manpower training and. 
services may be beneficial .. .or (b) any adult 
I or juvenile who is, confined in any type of 
- ' ' correctional institution and ajso includes 
any individual or juvenile assigned to -a 
cotmunity-based facility or subject to, pre- 
trial, Ijrobationary, or parole or other 
stages of the judicial correctional, or pro-, 
bationary processes where manp«wer training • ^ 
and services may be beneficial..." 

■ Both definitions point to the fact that offenders vary widely 
in thdir characteristics. The one common tiq is the facf 
that they have "brushed" with the criminal justice system 
in one way or another. "Offenders" differ greatly in their ^ 

/ - . " ' 
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crimine»l invol^ellfent, their demographic t^Haracteri spies, 
their *^employability" and thefir resources for self 




upport. 



The Total Offender Popujation^ - Statistically .x The CETA * 
definition of "offender" inclgdes all individuals having 
records of arrest or cdnvicti^. According^to a report from 
t{te DepjirtineDt of J.^bor-s Office, AssUfant Secretary for 
Planning, ^Research aad Evaluation (A^TCR), this tdtals 45 ' 
million individuaTs. 'The DOL estimate is based upoivpublished 
reports by the FBf -and testimony before- Congress by the Law ' 
Enforceront AssiStance/Adminis^atSon (LEAAf^l . ^ 

Of the 45 milli'on offenders, approxin\ately ^million are in 
the\^natfoh*s work force--about one out qf every three ; 
workers. - 

> ' , * * 

Included among the 45 million are: ^ ^ . ^ ' 

% 500,000 confined to Federal anjji state institutions 
\nd local jails * - 

• one m^ 11 ton on prptation 

• 150,000 on parole. . . , ' . 

On any fliven. day,, there-are over tl>ree million individuals ih 
\cont^ct with the criminal justice system, including, persons ' 
awaiting trial. In the course of a yean, the FBI Uniform 
^Crime Reports, estimates^ that there &re over ten million 
arrests for misdemeanors or felonies.' These result tn.perhaps 
thnee or four miTlion convictions. Of :thil5 number, approxi- 
mately orte and one-half million are first offenders. Most 
offenders who are charged with or convtcted of misdemeanors* 
never serve prison sentences. • ' ^ 

Thi^ TAG ^uM^sseS that portion of th€ 45 million offender 
population yho arrft unemployed, and eligible under CETA for • 
assistance. - ; ' 

CharacteristWyf The Offender . What ar^offenders like and 
how do they differ from the rest' of the population? You cer- 
tainly couldn't describe the offender in general fe'rms except 
to say'that he/she is white, blacic, young, old, married, singl 
educated, a drop-out, ricli, poor, etc. > . ' § 
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Obviously, with the nlnntej*- of offeirders. in th« work. force . ' 
estimated to*be about 32 niillion, generailizations cajrwlf, 
be meaningful. J^ather, a description of some groups of ' . ^ 
offenders v<,111 he.lp ^prime' sponsors identify the problems • 
that each, ^roup faces, prqblems that are-.both unique tq . 
and Common among the varV>us groups. 'Occasionally offenders * 
identified under various-subgroups are women, veterans, youth, 
minority group members, those over 4p, and^)ther^. 

Women .comprise , a smalV minority of people arrested and con- 
victed. In 1975, oap of '»every "seven 'arresrfees was a woman, 
-only 15% of all arrestees. However, women' constituted 5% 
of the total number* of peoplp actuaTly i-n prison or jail. 
Like -men, women generally come ^f rom ^the poorer, less w»ll 
educated group4i-ft society, are. disproportionately members of 
minority groups, and rjkeive very little rehabilitative help 
at the hands of the criminal justice system. • • ' 

\ ^' • - 

A notable difference between men and women -offenders lies in 
the offenses with which they are charged. Women are most 
lik£ly to be arrested for larceny, fraud; embezzlement, - 
prostitution and commercialized vice, and vagrancy, according 

• • • " 1 ^ 



to F^I reports. Men, on the other .hand, 'are jnost likely to - 
•be arrested for robbery, burflary, auto theft, vandalism', 
weapons offenses ."drunkenness and drunken driving; Women 
also serve shorter terms than men. In recent years, the 
""''it'e>'s>(rf women coming under the criminal Justice system 
, are rising and the types of offenses. they commit are broaden-' 
ing. As a matter of fa6^, FBI reports show an increase of • 
86 percent in arrests of women between 1960 and 1972 while . 
male arrests were rising only 28 percent. - The Index Crimes 
.statistics showed that arrests of women increased a 
' ' . startrling 246% in comp'arison with an 82% increase for men.- 

VU^Aoiu Offender, programming by CETA prime sponsors Wuld take into 
account the presence of stii; other offender subgVoups„ A 
Government Accounting Office study -of prison ipmates found 
that in the. prisons studied, nearly 22%. of the inm^es were 
eligible- foV veteran benefits. Other veterans who are 
ineligible forlveterarf benefits due to having less than 
honorable discharges may be considered to be offenders 
irrespective of any civilian arrest or ponviction. the less 
than honorable^discharge plaees^hem in an "offender"- cate- 
gory due to thi artificial- barrier to emplqymefit creart^d by 
their discharge status. < _ . 

Sabgiou.p6 Other significant offender subgrqups- requiring special -ser- ' 
♦ vic^s are o}4er offenders (over 40 years of age), Spanish- 
. , speaking' persons, native Arnerican Indians, offenders with \ 
family ^Jfependents, and offenders suffering from alcohol, dV-ug' 
addition, or mental health problems. " - 

While the total offender population is far- from a homogeneous 
group, the .typical offender in present contact with criminal 
justice IS more than likely a young, undereducated man from * 
J minority background. The arrested offender is likely to be 
unempl-eyed and to have little or no financial resources. 
School. and, emp^loyment recojrds general ly^reflect failure. 

The average educational level of prisoners is lower than that 
bf. the general populati6n. However, the inteMigence level • 
of the inmate is generally equal to' frhe "oijtside" counterpart. 
The lack of educatiomrt opportunities and motivation con- 
tributes to this lower educational achievement. 

The economic history of the present offender is generally one ' 
of high unemployment, low wage, Intermittent and low status 
work patterns, and welfare. This offender sutf-"population 
comprises psrt of d mc\\ larger group of CETA clients with 
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severe. enlpll^yment problem^." Indeed, there is a* significant - 
and large -b^y of research relating fluctuations in the 
unemployment rate to changes in -the crime rate Vid^prison 
intake. Incarceration and tran-sittonal difflculxies con- 
tribute greatly to their (^ontinued employment pra)lem.s. 

Aft-overall view of comparative demographics on the offender 
sub-group in present contact with criminal justice and CETA 
clientele' can bQ -found-in the chart on the following page. , 
The main difference between the CETA participant and the 
average present offender is that the average offender is. more 
likely to have a slightly lower educational backgjpound^^be a 
little older, and is more likely to be male rather than 
female. It must Be remembered that this, is .true only with 
respect to offenders presently in contact with criminal . . 
justice; those with only past records of arrest or con- 
viction are probably undistingul^hable from other CETA 
clients', Their "record" of .course ;nakes them, different from 
other CETA clients insofar as employ^ility concerned. 
This "outstanding characteristic" is a major issue to which 
CETA .prime sponsors a<id the public in general need to 
address, themselves. ' " 
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COMPARATIVE DEMOGRAPHICS OF OFFENDERS AND 
CETA CLIENTELE 





' CHARACTERISTIC ! 

■ ■ 


AVERAGE CETA 
TITLE I PARTICIPANT 


ARRESTEES 


AVERAGE OFFENDER 
JAIL INMATES 


PRISON INmXtES 




• YOUNG. ^ 


57% 

(UNDER 22) 


54% 1 

(UNDER 25) 


60% , 
• (UNDER 30) 


38% 

(UNDER 25) \ 


\ 

f 


UNEDUCAiED ' ' 
(^SS THAN HIGH 
' SfflOOL EDUCATION) 


55% 




D07o 


0 1 lo, 

^ 


►—I 

■ ^ 


MINORITY GROUP ^ . 
MEMBER 


—f 


30%^ 


42% 

f 


47% . 




POOR 


-75% i 


• ^ .80% 


\ 86% 


.76% 




MALE ^ ^ 


= f — *T ' 

54% 

^ >■ 


°S% 


96% 


97% • • 



. SUMMARY: THE AVERAGE OFFENDER LOOKS VERY MUCH LIKE THE AVERAGE CETA PARTICIPANT EXCEPT THAT THE 
OFFENDER IS SL.IGHTLY LESS 'EDUCATED AND OLDER AND MORE LIKELY TO BE MALE. 
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34% of all 'arrests are^f individuals under 18- years of aqe. Approximately one-half of these'are referred 
to Juvenile Court intake; and the otfi^ half are processed as adults. . ^ - 

■68% of all afrests are for minor misdemeanors with victimless crimes (prostitution, qambliifg, disorderly 
conduct, drunkenness, etc.), accounting for 45% oY all arrests. Only 20% of all arrests are for 
serious crimes and ''80% of 'those are for. crimes against property (burglary, larceny," and auto theft). 
Only 4% of all arrests arp for serious crimes (homicide, rape, armed robbery, aggravated ^^ault, eft.). 
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How Society Views The Offender . Thus, demogVaphics do not 
ten the entire story of the offender's needs for CETA 
services. The experience of arrest or conviction is often 
a demoralizing one, reducing for many the already low opinion 
theymay have of themselves. 

More significant is the stigma 
that society has placed uporv 
offenders. 'Numerous studies 
have shown that public and 
private .employers often refuse 
to employ individual^ solely 
on the basis of a record of 
arrest or conviction. A study 
for the President's Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Admin- 
istration of. Justice showed 
that 67% of an employers in 
New York City refused to hire ' ^ 
individuals with an arrest 

record: The District of Columbia personn?.! . department reported 
that one-half of thaet^^city^s population was iJieligible for half 
the jobs irv that city because of arrest or conviction records. 
•A^^study by the Ameriaan Bar Association reported that 37 states 
refused in varying degrees to hire offenders*and documented the 
existence in 50 states of nearly 2,000 licensing laws affecting 
offenders. ^ n 



Historicafny ignored, offenders presently incarcerated in 
prison. and jail may have special problems in finding employment 
Far removed from their homes > they are unable to effectively 
engage in job searches. Uporv release they often have minimal 
financial resources and have to take the first available job 
to avoid return to prison as parole violators.- For the same . 
reason they have limited abilities to search for better employ- 
ment while working. 

Community fesponsfbility for offenders returning to society 
has been assumed in some jurisdictions. Hence not alT 
offenders returning from p'ris6n or jail to their homes have 
such problems. In these jurisdictions, the ^sl^te or. couTvty 
correctional department has^efnploymen*^ specialists on their 
staffs to assist offenders. Other parole agency Staff can 
also assist some offenders to find jobs. A few offenders 
may also participate in work-release .programs and will 
continue in these jobs after release. > 
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, Most are not so fortunate. Correctional and £^role staff 
"have heavy, easel joads and are unable td^^rovide personalized 
attenticNi ta the offender's employment problems, institu- 
tional tijainin^ is often criticized as being irrelevant or 
outdated. Whatever the reason, most offenders returning 
from jSil or prison are withoft effective employment X)r 
training assistance. Their needs are immediate, but they 
know little of CfTA and its services. , ' ' 
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. POL Offender Target Groups . The Department of Labor has pro- 
posed a typology of offenders with regard to employment and . 
training assistance. This topology consists of three cate--* 
gories of offenders: 

Group A - offenders who have so many other problems thrt - ^ 
their criminal record is only incidental to 
the tota) picture. ..Members of this^;group may 
have ioci-al or economic disadvantages, anti- 
^ ' social personaJjLties, or a deprived^or dis-^^ 

advantaged background. In addition^ they also 
have a record but they , are jnrt- currently under 
the perview of the^ criminal justice system, . 
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Group B - offenders who have marketable skills.. Their 
offender records become the primary barrier to 
employment and for this group overcoming the 
barrier is of prime importance. They are not 
currently under the criminal juistice system- 

Group C - offenders who $re currently in custody or under 
supervision by criminal justice. Precisel^^ * 
because this- group of offenders is under the 
supervision' of corrections or other crimii^al 
justice agencies, prime spbnsor;s can most 
easily develdp programs or service access for^" 
Group C offenders. Most'of this TAG addresses 
the -Group C offender and discusses those seiVices 
that 9an be provided to them. Group C offenders 
may' be dtvitled into three sub-groups: | 

(1) Those incarcerated qr confined - this 
inoiudes offenders who are in prison or . 

Jail, - 

(2) Those partially con«hed - -.this includes 
those on partfal wonc-rel^ase programs, or 
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offenders under minimal supervisor!, such 
those whOvreturn to art institution or half; 
"way house |it night or on weekends^ ^ ( 



(3) Those who are not confined - this. includes 
pre-trial release, out-on-bail, released on 
bond, parolees, probationeers, etc. 
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An 'Explanatory Note .'^-^ The _stati sties comparing CETA clientele • 
to offenders imply ,that offenders are not-presently being 
served 'by CETA. This may not be^.enti rely accurate, Koweyer. 
'Eyen though CETA records indicate that only SX'of its clientele 
are identified as, offenders, there 'are no accurate figures 
aV^'lable to estimate how many .CETA cliei}ts*are actually . 
offenders. This' situation exi its' because many CETA clteats 
do apt identify themselves as offenders— that is having been 
arreted, out on parole, probatiorr,.etc... It is more Itkely 
that 20% to 40«i not 555 of CETA clients; are offenders. The 
' stigma placed on , "ex-Offenders" by society prevents the 
offender jfrom volunteering this kind of iriforraatioi> at intake. 



Therefore, the 5% rate of offender -participation in CETA is 
probably much greater. If offenders comprise one-third of 
the work force as discussed tri B above, the conclusion ifs 
that they alrtady are 1n the population, bulrare not 
identified. ' 

The upshot is that, although we have reason to believe that 
upwards of 30% of CETA clients are already offenders, as - 
defined by the Congress, most of those served are .Group "A" 
offenders. Take away^ their cmiminal record — they have , 
thSNsame general characteristics as other CETA participants. 
Moreover, they tend not to disclose their criminal records. 

Prime sponsors who' desire to meet thef special needs of 
offenders may want to concentrate on Groups "B" and "C" by 
establishing program links with criminal justice agencies 
and by adopting a strategy to eliminate norj job-related 
barriers to employment. 
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ChapWi III piovldQjb a veAi/ bn^ti int/ioducZion to tkz c/Uminat jtuticz 
4>y4>tm. An oxpJbxnouUon thz 6y4>t2ni6 (A)itkin tht ^y^tzm, ^ palrvU at 
u}hLch CETA cin zi^zcUvoIy lnt(^)^t. <ind CETA'4 involvzmeyit wMC^u^^ 
jMtitz \xUJUi provide, thz nzadtn.'witJsi an mdzA6tandLng oi thz KoMitlo^n^hip 
bttwttn CETA and thz c/UffiLnal jvJ^ticz ^tfitm. , ' 
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Introduction . A former American Bar Association project for 
the Department of Labor has stated that "the purpose of the 
criminal justice ^system is to deal, with behavior that has 
been declared by law to be unacceptable with the' society." 
The system is a complex one with various subsysterps operat- 
ing within the entire system. In addition, the criminal 
justice system and its agencies and^agents work with CETA to 
establish an offender employment and training system. 

The criminal justice system could almost be described as a 
"non-system" for, realistically, the operations within the 
systerji often have competing interests. Police and prosecu- 
tors ftay disagree on whether or not to file criminal charges 
agafnst a person the police have just arrested. Prosecutors 
and defense counsel frequently view criminal cases in dif- 
ferent lights, both of which may come in conflict with the 
judiciary's interest. There are those who feel that the 
corrections department's dual goals of custody or punish- 
ment and rehabilitation^ are contradictory. J^gncies and^ 
organizations within the system compete for limited funding 
of criminal justice prjograms." 

As with any large organisation, there. may be a (JupHcatloH 
of effort or a lack of coordination. For example, a. ball 
agency^ diversion program, public defender, social worker, 
probati'on, pre-sentence report unit and corrections classi- 
fication unit may all perform separate Intake "work-ups" on 
tfie same client. 

The Systems Within the Criminal Justice System . There are 
. federal, state, ^nd local levels of operation jpflthin the , 
criminal justice system. Procedures, 'tertninology and, inter- 
pretations \^ary from jurisdiction tp jurisdiction. - In. fact, 
the best way to leajn about a local criminal justice system 
Is to talk to the participants— .both agency personnel and 
offenders. ,■ , * 

' ■- ' ■ / ■ 
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Foa/t The criminal justice system, whether di'scyssing Federal, V 

m.ioK state, or local operations, can be divided into four major 

"*ttt6 units: . • • 

• police 

. • prosecution and defense 

• courts t 

i corrections . ' • * 




Fanc^OKiA ^ * Each of the four units has specific fundtions or specific 
personnel which , Interact on the to'tal .system. Briefly^ the 
^ 4 fiffictlons are: ^ 



• police 



prosecution 
and defense 



. • courts 



make decisions 
^handle initial 
investigation 



concerning arrest, 
charging and follow-up 



' 1 



represents the peop,le by both prosecut- 
ing and defending individuals,^ accused 
of committing a crime 

determines whether suffjf^nt evidence 
exists to permit conviction; also 
establishes pKfliishment using guidelines 
formed by the legislature 
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• corrections 



the crimin.al justice, unit most close.ly 
associated with CETA offender programs; 
includes both those agencies which- 
manage jails and prisons and those ^ 
agencies that operate conventional 
alternatives to incarceration, such as 
probation, institutional confinement, 
halfway houses and work release centers, 
and* parole. (Non-criminal disposition 
or diversion actions- prior tb. trial or 
conviction may also be 'considered cor- 
rectional alternatives, since they 
commonly pr*ovide services to offefldens.) 



Bnploy — C. Working with Criminal Justice . At many points in the crim- 
mzntand inal justice system, there are key programs that link 
pLOuking employment and training activities to x^turn the offender 
pKognamb to society either in lieu of incarceration or following 
Incarceration. These elements include: 



happoM to 



f supervised pre-trial release . ' 

• probation 

• halfway houses and work release centers 

• parole 

• diversion ^ 

The final section of this chapter will discuss^hese program 
elements as they relate to CETA and as possible points of 
intervention for CETA offender programs. 

It should be noted that of all those who are arrested, 60 
percent are never convicted. Most*of those arrested are 
either out on bail, released on, their own recognizance, or 
are released under supervision without bail. Some are put 
in jail for from one day tp six months. ' Eventually, hov«ver, 
they are released, even if they are convj^d- The important 
point to keep in Ri'ind here is that the fnajority of those - 
arrested couTd be approached during this pre-trial phase of 
their involvement with the criminal justice system. Those, 
programs which operate in^this pre-triaj stage^appear to be 
more effective than tho'se^which operate in the post-trial 
stage of criminal justice bepiuse of the higher level of 
offender motivation. and the immediacy of reward by th6 
criminal justice system due to program success. 
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VivdA^ioYUr One of the /nost recent programs 'within the criminal justice 
' system is the noncj^'minal disposition or diversion program. 
This program benefits those for whom prosecution,. confine^ 
ment, or probation would contribute to additional problems^. 
If the defendant Is fortunate enough to be In a jur1sdicCT%n. 
whicji has diversion programs and meets the eJHglbillty 
' requirements (which 'vary from jurisdiction tfi jurisdiction), 
then he or she can escape the stigma of i'^orlviction record. 
In the main, diversion (or pre-trial irrtervention as l£ is 
■ sometfmes called) is similar to probation in that the 
offender receives suppcJft services and may also be supervised 
'to ensure that the release conditions are observed. In 
. jurisdictions wher6 the fact of a conviction may be lawfully 
, "expunged" (that is, as if it never occurred) upon successful 
completion of probation, .the difference b^tjfeen diversion and 
probation Js more psychological than real. • 

P^obcuUon ' Of all the l^eople convicted (this figure varies from city to 
V 'cfiy), more than half are placed on probation rather than 

being jailed. The sentene^ing court places certain conditions 
on the offender and allows the offender to return to the 
conJnunity.- These conditions inqlude a crime-free existence, 
rfegliilarly reporting to the probation officer, and reporting 
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any changes in job or residence. Other conditions may be 
imposed depending on other circumstances. The probation 
officer makes recornnendations for discharge or revocation 
of probation. 

Limited supervision and a community-oriented facility as a 
step toward social reintegration is provided in the half- / 
way house programs.. Various kinds of jok^traini ng, may be 
prpvided at the halfway house, or the house may ^i'mply^ serve 
as a residence as an alternative midway between full incar- 
ceration and fun release. Another type of program is the 
halfway house for the offender who must, for various 
reasons, be separ.ated from his/her fOTll^s or who needs 
special counseling or assistance. A hal^Sryhdyse may be 
used as an alternative to both probation (haVfway "in") 
and parole .(halfway "out"). / 

Parole services operate to permit offenders sentenced to 
incarceration to be conditionally released to the community 
under supervision prior to the compl^etion^of their sentence. 
The services are similar to the probation conditions in many 
jiirisdictions; the parole superjy'isor may also be a probation 
officer. At the end of the parole period, i,f the parolee 
has satisfied, all the conditions of the parole, he or she* 
exits from the criminal justice system. ^ 

CETA's Involvement with the Criminal Justice System , In 
order to fully .understand CETA*s involvement with the 
criminal justice system, the diagram below shows the primary 
stages of the criminal justice system. This diagram will be 
discussed in terms of the criminal justice system operation' 
with 'particular emphasis on those areas in which CETA can 
effectively intervene. 

Within the criminal justice system^ are various points where 
a decision regarding the offender must be made! ■ It is at 
these decision points that CETA can effectively intervene 
With maximum benefit to CETA, criminal justice and the 
offender. A second chart, entitled "Criminal Justice and 
CETA Linkage," illustrates the criminal justice decision 
points and the CETfr-pfime sponsor link-up activity. This 
chart. does not pr^ide for every possible situation or 
decision point, tlut it does illustrate several possible 
points of intervention. * 

The 'point at which the CETA prime sponsor intervenes 1n the 
criminal justice system could make a vast differetfte in the 
success of the offender's re-entry into society. Obviously, 
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the earlier CETA intervenes, the less ^association the 
offender wiU have with the criminal justiqe sy^stem. ' This 
- early interventiori could dramatically alter the* future of 
the offender. ^ ^ ' ' ^ 

• CETA prime sponsors can make a vartety of options available 
to offenders by using imagination, creativity, and by providing 
traim'ngr, counseling, and general employment programs. 

Part II, Chapter V, of this guide will describe in more 

detail the various ways in which prime sponsors may establish 
. programs for offenders. Assuming that the CETA, prime 
>^ sponsor will remain fn close contact with the criniinal 

justice system, we have provided a. brief, but necessarily 

simplistic picture of the system. 



THE PRIMARY STAGES OF THE CRfMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM 
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*^Potentia1 intervention points for CETA prime sponsors. ^ 
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The activities which normally take plate at these decision 
pointjs are as follows: 

4 

Arr;est Stage : ~ — 

• Arrest: Arrest is the taking into custody of an individ- 
ual by "^an officer of 'the law, usually the police. The ^ 
Purpose of arrest without ^ warrant is to begin the formal 
proceedings that culminate in a court hearing. Not aVl 
arrests are prosecuted, however. Nationally, perhaps 

^ 20% to 30% of all arrestvare dismissed by the police or 
the prosecution before a court appearance. A summons or 
citation can also initiate court proceedings, but laider 
this procedure an individual is not taken into custody. 
Arrest pursuant to a warrant is based upon an order of. 
the court which has found that probable cause exists to 
believe that a crime' has bee.n committed and the defendant 
cofTinitted that crime. 

• Prosecutorial Screening : In many jurisdictions, this 
phase,follows arrest. During this stage, the prosecutor 
reviews the case" with all persons involved and makes a 
decision as to whether or not forraal charges should be 
filed. If formal charges are filed^ the arrestee becomes 
a "defendant^" It is at this stage that the decision is 
made regarding insufficient evidence, a reduction of the 
charges, or transfer of the arrestee to other alterna- 
tives, such as a CETA program. 

Pre-trial Stage : 

• Initial Appearance : During an initial appearance, the 
^^xJqdge or magistrate normally ihforms the defendant of the 

/ ^Marges, appoints counsel if the defendant has no money 
for legal fees, and decides whether and on what conditions 
the defendant shouU-repai n fr^i p en d ing tr ial. At this 
point, there are various options for releasing a defen- . 
dant. These options include bail, secuHty bond, cash 
bond, release on "recognizance (ROR), supervised release, 
third-party custody. (These terms are defined in Appen- 
dix C.l of this TAG). ' 

• Preliminary Hearing : At this stage the court reviews the 
prosecution's evidence to determine if probable cause 
exists to continue Court proceedings or^not. A prelimin- 
ary hearing is required under the United States Constitu- 
tion if incarceration before trial is being considered 

§ 

\ 

\ 
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by the court. State statutes' l4y also require that a 
probable cause hearing be held in all felony and misde- 
meanor cases regardless^when jail detention is at 
issue 5 



Disposition and Sentencing Stage : 



P/iobcution- 



P/ie- 

6 zntzncing 



R^Z2a6z on 
[ROR] 



Sup2Avi6zd 



Bait 



• Probation : In broad terms, .probation is very similar. to 
parole (see parole under post-sentencing). The major 
difference is that probation involves supervised and 
conditional release into the' cormunity immediately after 
sentencing, while parole fbllows incarceration. 

• Pre-s'entencing : This stage is^n investigation atage 
during which the court ma^c order an investigation into 
the background, jcriminal record, and social disabilities 
of the defendant. The results of the investigation 
assist the sentencing judge In determiningjbhe sentence 
^0 Impose. SofDe pre-sentencing actions inclujde Release 
on Recognizance (ROR), Supervised Releas-e, and Bail. 

i Release on Recognizance (ROR): Return of the defen- 
dant to, the community without the posting of bail 
collateral following a promise to appear in court as 
required. The defendant must show sufficient "roots 
in the community" such as a job, family and permanent 
place of residence. In some jurisdictions a staff 
'wtll interview detainees to determine their eligibil- 
ity for ROR and recommend to the Judge whether the 
accusecj should be released and Uhder what conditions. 

• Supervised Release : Release of a defendant pending 
trial on promise to appear in court without bail and 
subject to ceurt-imposed conditions. Conditions 
usually include the following: maintaining or seeking 
employment; reporting periodically to a supervisory 
authority; and/or remaining within the confines of the 
court's geographical ^jurisdiction. In addition, the 
defendant may be^ required to enroll in a specific 

* rehabilitative program. Defendants violating these 
conditions may be required to' post bond, or may be 
returned to jail . 

• Bail : After arrest, the defendant appears before a 
judge who determines if the defendant may be released 
^0 await trial or should remain^tn jail. Bail is the 
most comnon method of granting release before trial, 
although other avenues do exist. 
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SoAtzncing - § -^ ^tencing : The sentence imposed by judge involves one • 
or more of the following alternatives: non-confinement, 
' ' probation,'post-plea diversion, 'partial confinement, con- 

finement* work-sti/dy-trlining release. (Th^seierms are 
defined in Apf)endix C.l of this TAG). % 

Post-Sentencing Stage : Confinement, partial confinement, 
parole. 

Con^m- • Confinement : Imprisonment in a jail, penitentiary, or ' 
meitC other correctional institution for a specified length of 

time.. Parole, credit for "good time" termination of 
sentence or pardon by the Governor's Pardon Board can 
shorten the length of confinement. * 

{/ ?a/itial ' f Partial Confinement : This condition usually made avail- 
ConjJ^ne- able by statute permifs the offender to be confined in 

mwt prison during non-working hours. During working hours, 

the offender is released to pursue employment in the 
y -coiTip unity. ' , . v 

> 

Vojiolz f Parole : The Jtecision to grant parole is usually made by.x' 

a parole boards Parole involves release fronTprison prior 
to the expiration of one's sentence in order to serve out 
^ the remainder under supervision in the community. The 
decision is based on an assessment of the offender's 
ability to adjust to life in the community, as well as 
reports from those with whom the offender has been 
involved. 



Release : This phase of post-sentencing imposes certain 
conditions to which the releasee must adhere. These 
conditions include reporting periodically to a specified 
person, cooperation with the parole officer, and follow- 
ing other conditi-ons whic.h are set before the release date. 
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CRIHIMAL -JUSTICE AIWCTTA LINKAGE 
CrflWrW. JUSTICE UEClSIOH POINTS CETA LINK-UP AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE AaiON / 
OtCISIOH ACTOR ' ADVISOR , 


■— I 

1. To •rr«st «^ 


police (arresting 
officer and eoMiand 
reylewJ L 


conplalnant/ 
vIctiM 


1. An alternative to arrest; police follow up with agency* Police 
way also physically transport "non-arrestee". , 

2. "Outreach" agreetaent between police and CETA for future 
acceptance, ^ 


2. To ch«rg« foTMlly 


prosecutor 
grand Jury 


defence counsel 
pgl1ce/v1ct1« 


1. Alternative to charging. « 

2. Defendant agrees to stay out of trouble and enter senrtce ^ 
program for definite period 13 to 6 •onths). 

3. Upon conpletion, no further charges. 


, 3. To 9rint 

prttrlftl rclMSt 


judge 

pol1ce<4(1nor 
cr<«er8pTy ^ 


bail agency 

pros ecu tor /police 

defense counsel 


Persons not eligible to be released on proaiise to appear at trial, 
and not able to pay bail, are released under supervision and 
prCMise to enter service program or work. 


4. Probable cause 
revlM. • hold 
for trial 


judge 


' 

not discretionary 


NONE 


9. t>rop charges . 


prosecuAe 


defense counsel 
vict1» ^ 


In reUtlvely lalnor crimes^ defendant's ability to show work 
stability or entry into seiwice progran way influence prosecutor. 


6. diversion 

(defer charges 
^nd trial) \ 


judge 

prosecutor 


defence counsel 
Vlct1« 


1. Alternative to Charging. , 

2. Defendant agrees to sUy out of troubt|lrand enter service 
progra* for definite period (3 to 6 aonths). 

3. Upon coaipletion. no further charges. 


7. Plea of guilty 


' r 

defendant 


prosecutor 
defense edunsel 


Defendant's ability to show successful wo^ or training experience 
or the availability of such alternative#Kay persuade judge to 
sentence to probation, restitution or public service work. 


Trial finding 


/Tury 

^ judge without jury 


non discretionary 


''none t , 


3. Sentence 


judge 

jury-In 

a few states 


defense counsel 
probation ^ 
prosecution 


Defendant's ability to show successful work or training experiencb 
or the availability of such alternatives My persuade judge to 
sentence to probation, restitution or public service work. 


10. Asslgnaent to 
prison prograii 


cen tra 1 

classification 
prison (17 states) 
Intra-prlvon , 
classification by * 
warden 

sentencing judge 
dlrfctlve or veto 


parole authority 
sentencing judge 
recoeiaends 


CETA My assist classification in esUblishing program needs, 
placement in program and establishment of Wbrk or training program. 
Defendant's ability to show successful work or training experience 
or the ava11abi^lit>(, of such alternatives My persuade judge to 
'Sentence to probation, restitution or public service work. 


11. Partial release 
to csMflunlty 


warden 


work release or 
pre-r»lease prograa*^ 
sUff 


Defendant's ability to show successful work or training experience 
or the. aval lability of such alternatives My persuade judge to . 
sentence to probation, restitution or public service work. 


U. Other Correctional 

^ r > UUI W 1 1 Wl« 1 « 1 


warden 


^ program staff* 
. 


Defendant's ability to show successful work or training experience 
or the availability of such alternatives My persuade judge td 
sentence to probation, restitution or pub]ic service work. 


13. Parole - 


parole'^thorlty 


corrections 
counsel 

prosecutldn or 
, sentencing Judgf 

public 


CETA My assist in linking parole decisio/ts to correctional assign- 
ment and program decisions. CETA My assist InMte in preparing 
parole release plans for parole board approval. 

> 


U. Parole or 

probati on ^ 
rtvoc4tlon \ 


judge, upon action of 
parole or probation 
autfHMrfty iiklng for 
revocation 


deftme counsdl. 


1. Offender participation in CCTA work on training program may 
prevent violation of P/P rules requiring (^rolets to be employed. 

2. Availability of work or training alteriiative may persuade judge 
to not revoke Conditional release sUtys. 



£T HANDBOOK NO. 341 
CHAPTER IV - BARRIERS TP- EMPLOYMENT OF OFFEt^DERS 



CkaJjpWi IV dt{^z^ tkz tuw typu oi boAAlau idctd by o{^{^ind(iu - iigdt 
,baAAiz/U and aXtltadinal ba/JUoM. Ei{^oAX6 to Kzmovz mmce^6aAy izgat^ 
baAJvLz/u> and thi 6tzp6 that can be takM to change tht aXtiXude^ lAJtUch 
cau6e additional bannJ^oJU ij(iitt be cic4cu64ed. - • ' 

/V Def iniag Bferriers . . An offender; depending on the specific 
past offense ami the place he or she chooses to Jive, may be 
prohibited by law from voting, driving ^car, or holding 
^ certain public or prisvate jojij?, because^f a "record." This 

' ' "record" is' a barrier i» employment of offenders. 

r ' / ■ 

Kind6 oi There are two kinds of barriers that the ^fender-4aces . 

banAA2AJ> One is a legal barrier; the other is an attitudinal barrier. 

The legal barrier is the most obvious obstacle hindering 
offender employment because it is established by . 
legislatures, civil service conmissions , ^and other hiring 
authorities. The legal barrier has governmental backing. 
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The legal barrier can affect the offertder directly and ^ 
indirectly. The direct legal barrier is statutorily based 
and also includes legislation which is^'aterpreted by 
regulation or practice to tficlude offenders'. The two ipajor 
types' of direct barrierfcare laws regulating public service 
employment and licensing laws. 

On a national level, about 15 million individuals may be 
.affected by public service employment laws while another 15 
million are affected" by licensing lawsi The licensing laws 
Jnclude trade and business licenses. Thus, about 30 million 
of the 91 miflion national jobs are covered by statutory 
barriers. In addition to public service jobs*, security 
regulations restrict the employment of offenders by Department 
of Defense contractors (1 million jobs.) and the banking 
indu^ry, * Entry into the Armed Services is also dependent 
upon the absence of a felonj^ conviction record. 

An example of* the barrier created-by statutes ii the wording 
oh applications for employment. The mraseS "moral 
turpi tuda," "good moral character,*' noxorious conduct," 
frequently serve as the basis' for excluding offenders from 
licensed and other jobs. In addition, the vagueness of thes? 
terms permits employers, bx)tb^public and private, to fail to 
malop distinctions among different kinds of offenses* This 
situation leads to discrimination toward alj offendeYs 
regardless of the crime or the circumstances which surround 
the criminal actior^ « 

lriditef!t legal barri&t^s^re those that unintentionally act 
(to limit offender employmenti^^^ l| statutory example of an- 
indirect legal barrier is the driving ITcense law which 
imits the opportunities of vex-off enders to drive. This 
woMdr for ejcarflple, -prohibit the offender from being a * 
delivery person or a taxi cab driver. 

The ajttUudinal barrier is the' obstacle which^ls derived . 
f romini scbncepti bns , i htecpretati ons or «mis interpretations, 
'traction, biases, folklore, and similar personal feelings. 
TheW barriers can act both directly or indiredtly. 

The djrect attltudinal barriers are employer po^licies which 
discriminate against the offender simply because of his or 
her 'Ve^di" Thdse- policies may be explicitly determined by 
manag.ers ajnit^r^ni«T*'heads or they may result fr*om 
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IncUAzct The indirect attitydlnal barrier works against the offender 
cUtUuduuit unintentionally. This barrier becomes apparent, for example, 
boAAleJU ^ on an application form whiclj questions the arrest or 

convictioh history of the applicant. Whe>) the employment 
policy (or* "lack of ^policy) regarding erf|Woyment of an ^ , 
offender is not explained to the applicant, he o^f she may be ' 
reluctant to reveal his or her prior "record." Indeed, the- 
mere, presence of such a question on ai* employment applica,- 
tion form may act to deter ap offender from, even 'filling out 
the form, or otherwise applying for a job. Therefore, 
regardless of intend or true policy, an employer who asks 
. ^ ' . about criminal records withqut explaining how tl^ information 
will^e used pirates ^9 barriejr. 
\ ^ ^ ^ 

'A second indirect attitiidinal farrier % the existmce of a 
fidelity security bond as^a requirement f on employment. 
• In some fields^ such as the banking or insur'ance industry, 
' th^ bonding requirement may be based on leg.Sl requirements^ 
which mjindate that employees In* fiduciary positions ^or 
otherwise having an opportuAty to commit fraud or steSil 



company property be bonded • In many cases,' however, the 
insurance companies providing bonding may desire tH^ all ' 
employee% be \)onded so that issues of proof of specific guilt 
can be avoided. Rather than asking the bonding company to 
include an offender in the coverage, ^ployers simply refuse 
to hire the offender, whether* or not the offender's status v 
poses a potential problem! 

The first step in. dealing with the legal'and attitudlnaj 
barriers might be a, clarification of the terminology used . 
.by employers, ^gi si atOT^Sjj civil service commissions |and 
other hiring authorities. The practice, as now exvHs,*^ 
wefeds out offenders arbitrarily from job x:on^tion. 



B. Removing Unnecessary Legal Barriers , With the exception 
of th>e laws of Hawaii and New York, it is not against the 
law for an employer to arbitrarily refuse tOthire a person* 
bacause of a criminal record, ih these two states, however, 
legislation exists making it an unfair labor practice to 
refuse employment on the basis of a conviction record, , In - 
ftessachusetts, employers may not refuse to hire individuals 
who have been convicted of certain misdemeanors. 

WhiTe th^e are few specific laws prohibiting employment 
discriminfftfon against offenders, other laws exist which the 
courts fiave intf^rpreted as prohibiting employment 
discrimination becausje of a "record." The laws 
interpreted include public service employment and 
^'Ti censing laws and laws regarding race. ^ • 

the public service employment and licensing laws are subject 
to Federal and state consHutionaT limitations. In a 
leading case. Carter y. GallagherT the U.S. Eighth Cir6u1t 
Court of^ppeal^ ruled that due process prohibited a refusal 
of empltjyment as a fire fighter on. the basis of a conviction 
record that w§is not related to <he demands of the job. 

By statute ^and ty order of the governor^, about 20 stages 
have ladopted a rule which states that in order for an 
offender to be denied a license employment in a specific 
public service. or licensed, the offense must be related to 
the requirements of the position in question. 
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The laws whic|i prohibit employment discrimination based upon 
Tace affect both private and public employment practices. 
This \s particularly relevant to barriers against offenders 
because blacks^ are disproportionately represented in Ih^ 
offender population. 

Titl^'VlI of the Civi.l Rights Act of 1954 has been 
interpreted by the courts and the U.S. Equal Employmgnt 
Opportunity Commission to protect black offenders from 
barrier employment practices. In the leading case of 
Gregory V. Littpn rthe 9th Circuit Court of Appeals ruled 
thai the. use of arrest records to deny empl(^ymen't by a ' 
private. employer violated Title VII. Several other Federal 
and' state courts and state human rights and civil rights 
conmissions have followed the 9th CircuiTs lead. 

In surmary, in' public agencies, at least one Federal court 
of appeals has held that an offender's past conviction 
record is. relevant only .in so far as it touches on the 
applicaat's suitability €or the job for whith he. or she is 
applying. ' ^ 



In the private sector, lising arrest records as a screeing 
devise for employment is /unlawful if»'and only if, it caIn 
shown to have a racially ^iscriminitory effect. 



be 



C. Efforts -to Remove Attitudir^l Barriers' . Besides 
litigation and legislation^ other methods exist for 
remedying the attftudinal probleiti whtch creates artificial 
barfiers to offender employment. • • ■ ^ 

The s One %\xch pjrogram'U 4;hii Federal Bonding Program. Established 

fdjivujJi by ,the Department^f Labor and administered by the ^tate 
BoMlQ employmcnt*set'vice, the FederaV Bonding Program provides 

VnoQHm fidelity. bonding to qualified job applicants who could 

not otherwise obtain bonding due to criminal records. The 
availability of Federal BBndi'ng is also important, as an 
argument to convince' employers that offenders a^re not an 
ei^pToyment risk. That \%, the Federal government Is willing 
tO'lidck up it's rhetoric urging the hiring of offenders with 
acl^on-'-paying'^orjthe bond.. The default rate for offenders 
' bonded through 'th^ program has been less than two percent 

s.ince t€s inception in'^the -igeo's. Reviewing and changing 
laws and policies may have little, If any effect unless 
y hiring, appplicaticms are modified and attitudes are changed. 
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A concentrated effort to change attitudes exists ip the 
Employer Atti'tud6 -Change Program under a Department of Labor 
contract. Under this contract, the National Allicance of ^ 
Businessmen work to encourage employers to hire the 
disadvantaged. (They include the offender in this category.) 
"Thousands of major firms participate in NAB*s "JOBS" program 
through 132 local "metro" offices. NAB has_sponsored - 
governor's conferences, seminars, -and pledge campaigns for 
hiring offenders. An array , of advertising materials is 
available to prime sponsors through NAB. * : 

The Organized Labor Programs, work to increase the participa- 
tion of the disadvantaged in union apprenticeship programs. 
-This is a joint effort of the national Dep2(rtment of Labor * 
and the Human Resource Development Institute (WDI) of 
the AFL-CIO. HRDI also 'provides assistance to central 
labor bodies which sponsor the^r own .education and training 
programs, often with prime sponsor funding. As of FY* 77, 
about 10% of the HRDI effort is allocated to offender 
programs. ^ ■ ' 

The American Bar Association, Jaycees, National Council IJn 
Crime and Delinquency, Commuaity Services Division of the, 
AFL-CIO, American Correctional Association and local ^ 
affiliates of the National Urban League, the National 
Alliance. for the Advancement of Colored People, and the U.S^ 
Chamber of Commerce are all working to overcome barriefe tp 
offender employment. ^ 

One of the most significant areas in which to initiate a 
change in employers' attitudes is the job screening process. 
The root of the attitudinal barrier ^igainst the offender is 
that no atteoj^t^is made to differentiate orte of fender 'from 
another.- The offender is placed in a "class" and remains 
there indefioitely. 

Hov^an the- job qualificiation screening process be 
strJclured to' best reduce the artificial barriers to offender 
employment?' In general two strategies can be pursued: (1) - 
individualized consideration and (2) arr.est or conviction, 
relevancy. ' 

\ 

The U.S. Civil Service Conmiisslon has responded to 
presidential mandates to eliminate>tarriers to' offender 
Employment by establishing an eight-point criteria to 
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determine olfa* case-by-case basis, individual suitability 
.f OF government employront. These eight points are: 

• nature and seriousness of the, offense - v 

• circumstances under which it occured 

• age of person when offense was committed 

• the offense as an isolated or repeated violatiofi 

• social conditions. which may have contributed to t^e 
offense 

# 

• any evidence of rehabilitation demonstrated by 

good conduct in prison or in the community, or both; 
counseling or psychiatric treatment received, 
acquisition of additional academic or vocational 
schooling, successful participation in correctional 
work-release programs 

• the recommendation of persons who have or have had 
the applicant under supervision 

• the kind-of position for which the person is applying. 

The offender is Victimized by prejudice, the formal eight- 
point criteria of the Federal Civil Service Conwission ^ 
establishes a case-by-case procedural basis for treating 
offenders as individuals instead^f as a category. 

Other important actions by the Commission include the 
removal of inquiries about arrest on application forms, a 
note on the ,form that a conviction is not an automatic bar > 
to employment, and the instructions that crimes adjudicated 
by a juvenile court are not to be reported. 

The procedures adopted by the Cojntnission are not entirely 
satisfactory, however. A Government Accounting Office report 
in 1975 criticized the Commission^for failing to act swiftly 
on many "suitability" applications. Delays of sH months 
between application and approval were common, with some 
applications taking a year to check. The Commission also 
contends the right to use arrest records as a basis for 
employment denial . 
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LoolUng ' A more effective method than the Civi "^Service Commission's 
at thd case-by-case approach is for an employer to determ'ine which 

job of 1^s employment positions require that persons with ^ 

criminal tendencies be eliminated from consideration aod 
what types of crimes should^De considered relevant. 

Two assumptions are basic to this approach/ The first, 
/ assumption is that not all jobs have requirements relative 
to past criminal offenses. Many blue collar jobs, for 
example, do not seem to require employees with a "crime- 
free past." ^ 

Job4 \ Secondly, not all crimes are important for job screening 
njdjUaji puVposes. Obviously, crimes that suggest continued mintal 

tjo ^ illness would disqualify the applicant for some types of 

^6pQ^{^icL positions. A.case in point would be a_ rapist or one 
cAAjniU ^ ^ convicted of severe child JBuse seeking a jQb requiring 

close contact with children. On the other hand^ a conviction 
for possession of marihuana has'been found by several courts 
to be irrelevant in determining an attorney'% qualification 
to practice* law/ A conviction for drunk'dri ving has been 
found by a Federal district court to be irrelevant to oneT 
.qualification for a Federal license to drive a truck In 
interstate commerce. (The incident occurred when the 
individual was driving his private car, not on business.) 

The test for crime relevance is whether t|iere is a direct 
relationship between the job duties and responsibilities and 
the crime for which the individual is or was convicted. » 
^Drug abusers would not" be allowed to sell drugs in a 
pharmacy, be a nurse/ or otherwise have access to drugs, 
for example. f . , 

Rzhjoiblti- After the job and crime relationship are examined, and it is ' 
toJxon determined tnat the specific crimes for which the individual * 

was convicted are directly related, considerations of 
rehabilitation are a third step.- The assumption for the third 
step is that no individual is forever barred from a job where 
evidence of rehabilitation ^exists. 'The Civil Service 
' ' Commission criteria empha^i'ze this point quite well, looking ' 

as they do at time since conviction,* circumstances of 
conviction, and other ev^idence of rehabilitation. 

Once efforts to remove the legal and attitujdinal barriers 
are bfegun, the CETA prime sponsors and other agencies and 
organizations involved with offender programs caa concentrate 
also on "how to" integrate offenders -into e/i sting p/ograms 
or create new opportunities for offenders. 
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CHAPTER -y r 0PENING_IHE_pOORS TO 
PRIME SPONSOR PROGRAMS 



ChapWi V bQ.giru> VoAt'U oi iht TN3i thz ''hovo to'' ^adtlon. TkU CkaptoA 
(fe^c/tifaed yjojiicm pHjDQKom oZXeAmtisju avcUZabJU pKim 6pon6o.u uUXh 
AZ6p^ct to pHjoviding 6eAvicu to o^^nndoM. Vl6aji^6ioyi& oi funding Aou/Lce^ 
^oK CETA; pioQfum compomnZ6 and tht uniquz 6itJuation6 iAxUh urftccA CETA 
pAi/ne 6poMo^ o/ie (Jaced; and fadtnat and pubHa and prvivata KiUouJidU 'axz 
IncJLudtd. Examptti> oi mzXhodologlu ioK implzmznting pHjogn^ ioK oUzndzu 
iotlow zach pncgnm componznZ. Tha> XkapteA concZudu uxUJi a dUcu^/^lon 
on oiizndeJt pKognjjm 6taiiing. ' ^ * 

A. Introduction. Parti of this Guide has provided background 
. ' information about offenders, the criminal justice system, 

and the problems of legal and attitudinal barriers to employ- 
ment caused b^ criming records. 

Part II will provide information describing the various 
program alternatives ^that prime sponsors have with respect 
to services to offenders'^and some suggested methodologies 
for their implementation. In brief, these options may be 
classified as relating either to intake or to service ^ 
activities. 

Intake options are^ 

# Outreach efforts to bring offenders under the criminal 
justice system into CETA 

# Improved identification procedures to ensure that ' ■ 
offenders participating in CETA programs, are iden- 
tified as such 

# Systematic agreements between CJS agencies 'and CETA 
prime sponsors. 



Intake 
options 



optcoitA 



Service options aref 

• Special service programs for offenders, both in conjunction 
with criminal justice agencies and as community parallel 

' Activities identical t% the regu^lar activities for clients 

# Clearinghouse programs to coorjdinate CETA and non-CETA 
programs for offenders, including those providing suppor- 
tive services 
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• Using Title H and "VI pubMc service jobs to support 
. Title I service actiyiti?^' 

• Workiofl to remove barriers to offender employment oppor- - 

tumj^s through educating employers and involving private 

^ industry, organized labor and conmunity groups in the 
effort. • , ■ V 

The extent of involvement in offender programs will vary 
(jepending upon the needs of the community and the resources 
or the prime sponsor. 

In almost every community there will be the need to educate 
employers and others about the employment problems of offen- 
ders. The cost of doing so is not great, and the benefits 
may be large indeed. Many of the specific ways in which 
this may be accomplished areJiscussed in Part I, Chapter IV. 
of this TAG. ' • 

Edui^ng The simplist way to 'educate employers is for the prime spon- 
ejnploye^^ sor to inform employers of the legal requirements regarding 
the hiring of offenders. Written materials for this purpose 
- are available from a variety of sources. When written * 
materials are not available or adequate, reference might be 
made to the ruling of the U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity 
' Corrmission,. parallel state and Iqcal agencies, and the 
court opinions cited in Chapter IV of thii TAG. The U.S. 
Department of Labor off ice- responsible forTjtle .III may 
also be able to assist prime sponsors by providing information 
on appropriate materials and resource persons. 




Every prime" sponsor is urged to review its own employment 
policies affecting offenders. Unless the prime sponsor's 
employment :practices are above reproach, efforts to encour- 
age other employers to hire offenders will be met with 
justifiable cynicism. Moreover, prime sponsors receiving 
funds under Title II of the CETA legislation are required to 
make sucli reviews, as specified in Section 205(c)(18), (21) 
of the Act. ^ 



CETA _^^he major concern of prime sponsors is to increase the employ- 
p/txvote » ability of its clients. This concehTmust extend to increas- 
indiUiAuj ing the willingness of employers to the disadvantaged by 
encouraging job restructuring and supervisor training. ' 
Offender employability success Tequfres CETA to work with 
employers as well as <^^ents in order to reduce barriers and 
^ change attitudes. 



'OpponXimo- Working with offenders affords significant opportunities to 
tiu to CETA for innovative programs invqlving* joint vfintures with 
fee employers and criminal justice'. At present such opportuni- 

cAQjitivz ties exfst primarily with respect to state correctional 

programs in institutional setti'ngs. For example, almost . 
every state has a prison industries program whi.ch produces 
foods and services for the use of ttae correctional system 
itself and other agencies of government. In some states, 
such as Minnesota and Massachusetts, prtson industries may 
compete on the open market with private industry. In Illi- 
nois, the prison industry' sells its gqo3s to Jion-profit 
organizations. Experijnental programs paying minimum or pre- 
vailing wages to offenders in prison industry are underway 
in a few states. If succe^ful, these, programs could-dra- 
\ matically increase the involvement^ of private industry in 

offender programs. • ^ - 

At present few programs J n vol v ing private industry exist in 
the larger community. , fhoie few that do ex^st are directed 
toward helping parolees from state prisons. Income cases, 
these programs combine institutional training with job 
placement by the employer, providing training. Among the 
various examples_of this type of program are those sponsored ^ 
by several banks in New York City and auto-repair training 
sponsored by automobile manufacturers. Their existence 
demonstrates, however, the feasibility of cwwunity programs 
for other offenders* as well. 
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OtkzK ^ There are many other groups involved in offender services 
^eAu^cce across the United States. Among these are the Human Resource 
%Kowpt Development 'Institute of the AFL-CIO, the National Alliance 

of Businessmen, both under contracts with the Department of 
labor, Chapters of the National Urban League, National Urban 
Coalitiin, National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, '^Conmunity Action Program (CAPs) funded by the 
^ Community Service Administration, correctional education 

activities from remedial levels to high school degrees through 
college, and numerous others. These will be discussed later 
on In this chapter under supplemental resources. 

InXJiO' B. Fu Mlng\ources . Under CETA legislation, there are various- 
duction souses of funding for offender programs. There are also 

other sources available to CETA prime sponsors. These Include 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, the Office of 
* Education In the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
and the criminal justice system itself . The Veterans Admini- 
stration and the Social Security Administration also have 
funds or programs which provide opportunities to offenders. 
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Prirae sponsors may use the funds ^rom Titles I, II, and VI 
of CET/Tor may supplement their normal funding from the 
sources shown above. (A more detailed discussion is pre- 
sented later on 'in, this section.) 




^uruUng 



jAjtlz I 



Title I. CETA, Section 101 states that, "It is the purpose 
of this. Title (CETA Title I) to provide comprehensive man- 
power services throughout the Nation." Section 101 clarifies 
that "Comprehensive manpower services may include ...any pro- 
grams authorized by rtJrt of Title III ...of this Act. 

Section 102(a) empowers the Secretary of Labor to make finan- 
cial assistance available to a prime sponsor for the purpose 
of carrying out aVl or a substantial part of a comprehensive 
education and training program. - 

Section 103 of the Act provides 4% of Title 1 to the Governor 
to carry out special state education and ti*aining services as 
described in Section 106(d). This includes services by the 
State Employment Services and other State agencies responsible 
for employment arid tra-irting and related services such as:. 
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• Financial assistance for special progranis to meet the 
needs of rural areas outside major labor market areas 

t The development and -publication of special studies and 
data relating to economic, industrial, labor market 
' conditions 

r* 

t Technical assistance upon the request of any prime sponsor 
to develop and impl€*nent programs under CETA# ' 

TMz I Section 106(c)(5) authorizes use of state education and 

Sec/tco/i training servi^ce funds to provide "special model training and. 

J06(c)u employment programs and related services, including programs 

for offendet>s — " Therefore, prime sponsors may apply for 
grants from the funds provided to a ^governor under Section 103 

A survey. conducted to provide the DOL national office with 
detailed information on the utilization of CETA Title I, 
Special Grants to Governors, indicates that a remarkably high 
percentage of total funding 'is allocated for the purpose of 

Crating programs for offenders on a quasi-permanent basis, 
to the exclusion of the other purposes mentioned linder 
CETA, Section 106. 

m 

Vand6 Section 103(c) reserves 5% of Title I funds for grants under 

pKovid^ . Section 112(c). These grants provide needed vocational edu- 
to thd cation. in dreas served by prime sponsors. In addition, funds 

Gov^Anox provided to the Governor of eadir state may be used by the 
State Vocational Education Board or its equivalent in devel- 
. oping contracts for training and services with prime sponsors 
within the sta-te^ If>there is no vocational education boar<l 
In the state, the^ services of an agency having the same 
functions may be employed. Services ^rovidfed* under local 
agreements may include educational programs for offendei^s, 
institutional training, and Supportive servi.ces.^ \ 

Si "pa44- The five percent "pass-through" arrangements require coordi- 
thA^ough'' nating the activities of the state prime sponsor, , the state 
vocational education, agency, local prime sponsor and their- 
planning counciTs, local triitning institutions, and, in some 
instances, the State Manpower Services Council. Ttie use of 
the 5% funds for offenders must be derived both from carefuV 
planning atthe administrative levels and representation / 
'from appropriate correction officials in planning bodies^ ^ 
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The use of state education and training- funds to provide for* 
special model trainirig programs and related services for • ' 
offenders is also specified in Title I, Section 106^(c){5). \ 

-Tltleiy, Establishing the Job/torps, antioipates the ificlu- 
sion of offenders by providin/ for consultation with "court, 
probation, parole, law enforcement officials," among others, 
in^the screening and selection of Job Corps applicants; and 
by*providing special screening procedures for youth with 
"behavior records,'' including "delinquent acts." .Job Corps 
does indeed recruit many youths who haVe recor?ls of arrest 
and penal confinement. Prime sponsors can "bJy" slot^ in Job 

.Corps centers by agreement to ensure service to local youth. 

Title II . l^ie public mployment provisions jj( CETA call for 
similar priorities in hiring for public servicfe jobs.. This 
provides a basic assurance that offenders will be placed in 
such jobs. Applications for financial assistance for public- 
service employment programs under Title II of CETA must pro- 
vide for the following: 

f -Special consideration to unemploVe^ persons who are the 
most severely disadvantaged in terms of the length of 
time they have been unemployed and their prospects for 
finding employment (Section 205tc)(7)). 

• Assurances that applicants for funding of public employ- . 
' ment programs have made efforts "toward r;emoving' arti- 
^ ficial barriers to public employment." (Sectioii 205(c) 
'(18), and that the program will ..."contribute to the 
removal of artificial barriers to employment. ?nd qccu-^ 
pational advancement ..." (Section 205(c) (21) ^ 

Title VI of CETA incorpoigtes these requirements by reference 
to Title IL eligibility ^^quirements (Section 602(b)). Since 
offenders, are often among the most severely disadvantaged in 
obtaining employment*, they are often out of work for long 
periods of time and are subject. to artificial barriers to • 
their employment. Their eligibility for employment in public 
service jobs under CETA is clearly indicate?) by the Act. 
Inmates eligible for,' but hot participating .in , work 
Velease are considered by DOL as umployed^and looking for 
work. " 

" A CETA partitiparit. cannot be trans.ferredjimmediately from a- 
Title I program into a public ^^rvlce job. under Titles II or 
VI because a 15-week period (TttTt II) 6r a 30-day period 
•KTitle VI of un€n|poyment 1s required for eligibility for 
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Bjjb>ic\seWic6 jobs. Thi€ gap 1h income may be vei^ / 
fjnportant to an" ex- inmate wtro needs a steady income during • 
his/her initial months out of confinement. In such cases, 
^referral to a public service job first can then be followed 
'Jiy an immet^iate transfer to a Title r progfam."^ Such a. pro- 
cedure often matches the practical situation, since Title \/ 
training groups may form only periodically, while public / 

servuice jobs may be available immediately . 
♦ * • 

, Chapter H of" this TAG spelled out the Vesponsibili tie's ,thaf 
CEJgtorjK^ sponsors ha.ve with respect to^f fenders. The com- 
peoilJB|«inds of other eligible groups^^thin the prime 
sponsoWlcommunity and the CETA funding limitations make it 
difficult for* all CETA Prime spon^rs to meet all the needs^ 
of every grokfp simultaneously. A' pooling of CET^funds wi^ 
those of othil^. agencies may improve the. opportunities for 
all.el'igible groups. • ' 

' The. U.S. Departmlf%of Justice, through the Law E^lforcement 
Assi\stance Administration, has provided funding and estab- 
lished, "organizational mechanisms for the iraprovementr|fef the 
criminal justice system throughout the* United States. These 
organizations- at the state and local Ijvels, a$ well as the 
funds avail able' fr.OT) LEAA through them, are important 
resources for prime sponsors in developing offender programs. 
. Often joint programs with joint funding can. be developed. 
Further, all offender programs developed by prime sponsors 
heed to be /elated to those developed by the criminal justice 
system in the. locality and state. 

The LEAA s^stftm fdl^funding state and local projects for the 
. improvement of^the criminal justice system is not unlike th^t 
developed by the U.S. Department of Labor for employment and 
nraining programs. The Justice iJepartmopt has established 
regional offices serving the same states as tie DOL regioi^ 
oWices. These regional Law Enforcement offices review 
compr^nsiVB state plans for approval , submit them to.WasV 
ington for final review, and transmit appcoued LE^^Lsfeate 
grants to the vstates in' their region. • At 'the tirrte of the 
writing of this" TAG, the department of Justice fr revievying • 
the goals and structure o'f LEAA. They have recently abolished 
th%,iRegional Offices but have left the way open for a reor- 
ganization of the Regiona.1 Offices^ into a new sjjructure. 

All spates h&ve established State Planning. Agen<;ies (SPAs). 
^ Jjifese are knowa aft "Criminal Justice Planning Units" or 
■pCrimina^ Justice Coordinating Councils." These' SPAs envelop 
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comprehensive state pUns for approval by thefr Supervisory 
Boards, disburse LEAA block grants to local and -reg.iona<l 
planning units within the s.tate, and fund categoric?! . » 
.projects at the S|ate level . / * ' 

Each SPA answers' to a 'Supervisory Board. That B6ard ' ' 
approves the annual Comprehensive State, Criminal- Justice 
Plan. This ovferall .plan is made up oti>lans' submitted by, 
intra-state criminal justice planning units, comnonly 
called Reaional Planning Units (RPUs) (usually city-county) 
or Administrative Planning Districts (multi-jurisdictional. 
encompassing nfbre than one county). These comprehensive 
annual plans coyer such subjects, as police activities, 
corrections, organized crime control, juvenile justice, 
courts^ development and training and crime prevention. 
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The^LEAA funds are of two main types. £aA Part "C block - 
grants are usually distributed to the loeal planning units. 
LEAA Part "E" funds by law are split 50/50 between the LEAA 
national office and the states.' This state share of Part "E" 
' money can be used to fund specific projects approved by the 
SPAs' Supervisory Board in the Annttal Plan. These projects 
may be joint projects with CETA prime sponsors or other 
organizations. For example, a stft^ SPA may u,se some of its ^ 
LEAA -Part ."E* block grant money to purchase CETA trailing ; 
services for offenders. Such art«^rrangement could be negoti- 
ated between the $PA and' the State Ma<1power Services Council. 
The approval of both parties and the inclusidn-in th6 Annual 
plan of the SPA would be necessary for LEAA RegionaUand 
National Office acceptance. State Manpower Servica«)micils ^ 
also can transfer all or part of their, CETA Title r4% '.• 
Governor's discretionary money -to approved SPA criminal 

justice projects. : 

• . ' • • 

The geographic territory covered by a CETA prime sponsor 
usual-ly does- not correspond with the, territory encompassed by 
a local" criminal justice planning unit under L,EAA. Sometimesi 
several CETA prime sponsors fall within •the territory of a 
criminal justice planning unit. This territorial disfigura- 
tion complicates, but does not rule outjoca.l linkages and 
joint projects. However, the territorial imperatives must be 
carefully spelled out in any agreement .fior CETA prime sponsors 
to provide training services for ciminaT justice ^ients, or. 
^ vice versa. 

Many of t*e programs established with LEAA funds are training 
or employment programs similar .to those provided by CETA prime 
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\sponsors. Accordingly, when a CETA pHme sponsor is contem- , 
plating specific offender programs'* or expanded services to 
< ^ ^ offenders, it should check carefully with all criminal 
. ' justice planning units which have jurtsdictiqn injts "^ep- 
* graphic area. In thi'S way the possiibjlity OTThrtTTi cation can 

be miniitri2ed,%*iwl the opportunities! for joint or compTemen- 
'tary projects can be ehhanced. Effective relationships with 
sucfj crimnal. justice planning units is essential to CETA 
* - relationstitps with the criminal justi<;e Isystem. These, rela- 

. » tionships'can be us-ed for 'mutual technical assistance and 
understandiHig, whether or not;;joint finding of i^^ograms is 
-^accomplished. - N ^ . ^ 

OiheA ,In addition to the funds allocated through Titles I, II and 

fzdeAOil* , VI, there are, other sources of fund^ for offender programs. 
, (Jamicng , These funds come from the Justice D6partme,nt {in addition 
. • to L£AA funding previously discussed), .the Department of 
^ Health, Education and Welfare, through the Office of ^Edu- 
cation, the Social Security Administration (Jitle XXK and 
Rehabilitation Services. The^e^gencies support numerous . 
; 'py^ojepts for th^ rehabil itatioJ^raining, or^education of 
^6ff§nders in conjunction with tn?ir -larger ^)rograms for the 
S disadvantaged* or. as separate projects. 

Reuemte - The general revenue sharing funds djstrlbuted by the U.S. 
^hoAAjiQ Treasury Department are potentially available to Vfund- employ- 

ment and training programs.. These funds, which are distrl- 
^ buted annually to all types of governmental jurisdictions, 
can be'ijsed by tl^se jurisdictions for any purpos;e not 
forbidden by law. In other Words, any jurisdiction" can > 
Mse its revenue sharing receipts for any empjoyment or 
training program authoriAfd by GETA. The only restriC7 
. tions are: . ' - 



Compliance with the Davis -Bacon' Act 
ment* of "prevailing wages" to empToyee? 



wf(^h 

ees^ 



requires pay- 
contractors 



Compliance with the EEOC guidelines for nofi-discrimfnatiori 
with regard to sex* race, national, origin, a^e or handicap 
in all uses, of the revenue sharing funds 

Public participation in developing the planned use of 
revenue funds through opportunity to conrient on plartned' 
use, at leastxin one public hearing. 
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The Office of Revenue Sharing, U.S. Treasury, Department, dis- 
tributes revenue sharing funds at the beginning of each Federal 
fiscal year (now Oct. Trof^ each year) in accordance with formu- 
lae established in the State and Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 
1972 (Public Law 92-512),' as amended by the State a'nd Local 
Fisca^AssI stance Act of 1976 (PoblVLaw 94-488). The Act 
currently provides thai a total of $6,850,000,000 be distribu- 
ted to state and local jurisdictions each fiscal year. 

^'^^tie Veteran's^ Administration recognizes that a growing pro- 
portion of veterans have offenses recorded in their military 
records or have been offenders in civilian life. Because 
of the irfcreasing number of offenders* under the V.A., this 
administration is developing programs for assistance to such 
veterans^ The Department of Defense is engaged in a massive ^ 
pro'ject of upgrading of military .discharges,' to enhance the 
employment opportunitiiWf veterans. WhiljB neither^the V.A. ^ 
or the Department of /Defence provities funds for the operation 
of local training or employment programs, their local offices 
and representatives; may be excellent resources who are willing 
to cooperate 'in offender programs. Poolirvfl of V.A. benefits 
among offenders may be possible in a' "voucher" jsystem of ^ 
paying. for, training or setting up new programs.' 

Many priv^ate profit and non-profit organizations* have devel- 
oped programs for assistance to ex -of fenders. Among them are 
business and industrial organizations, labor unions, non- 
profit institutions of a charitable or religious nature, and , 
public interest groups of.iftinority citizens. , ' 

Some of these, such as the Natl oinaV All lance of Businessmen, 
have been provided Federal funding under CETA and otherwise. 
Often, the bidt use of Federal funds can be achieved by com- 
bining siich funds yitK those raised locally from private 
sources. cffA prim^ -sponsors? should be aware of a.H these 
private efforts In their areas, coordinate their plartning of 
offender programs- with them, consider arrangements for joint 
Ending, and look for ways to promote additional local funding 
of programs. . ' ' . ■ V 

An" expanded discussion of these orfanizatio'ns can be found id 
Chapter V, Part C of this TAG, Supplemental Resources. . 

CETA prime sponsors may find themselves in a wide variety of 
funding situations. There are, however, various activities., 
'that CETA prime sponsors can engage in to enhance or Imple- 
ment a^program. The creativity of the prime sponsor can best 
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fashion- techniques amd syste'ms that are suitetJ to its" individual 
jurisdictions, situations, and need's. The demographic, social, 
"and legal re.alities will also dictate to thes« neejis." 
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Some suggested activities- are: 

a. Establishment of a corrections- desk at the State 
* level with r£presentation at the advisory council; 
^ atlditiorfal staffing for administrative, necessities; 

consultant^and other services that aid'strategic 
planirihg.for offender programs; liaison with appro- 
'priate Federal agencies, i.e. DOL, HEW, LEAA. Com- ' 
raerce; HUD, Interior, Defense as well as non-profit, 
• industrial dnd commercial .agencies which can provide 
, a valuable service. (Title I - Governor's 4i fund can 
assist' in this effort.) . 

.b. Pre-trial planntng on the state and local levels, such 
-« as establishment and/or stafiiQg.of a youth serv'ice 
»bureatK career planning, ideKtif ication of needs of 
, accused, supervision, aissessment of ' the charge in 
^ ^terms of^accused's eraployaljiVlity or readfn'ess for 
training, fevaluation of the cljarge ih view of the 
7 ' accused '■s. €f^brts^'and on that/basis, -a reconmendatlon 
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Job 



Placmznt 



d. 



g. 



for dropping the charge or diminution of it. (Titles 
Hand VI are additional sources of funds.) 

Pre-trial or posT-conviction assistance to the 
offender prior to sentencing in the form of Defense* - 
Services ombudsmen to help offender find employment 
which may hav§ some impact orl the Judge's sentence; 
or to aid those who are judged innocent who will 
nevertheless benefit from CETA services. (In Omaha, 
the local labor union council performs ^;h is function 
and renders technics^l assistance at bail hearings.) 
(Title II and VI for funding.) - . , 

I mprovement of prison procrrams of education and voca- 
t ional training by assignment^of personnel to set up 
linkages with private industr?, unions and public 
interest groups. (Titles II arjd VI for support.) 

E stablis^T^ent of "hartds-on" vocaj:i;^na l diagnostic > 
services including evaluation ot Skills for offen- 

-ders in custody, acquisition of sui-table materials. 

' (Titles I, II and VI fiKiding.) 

Establ ishment of diagnostic le arning^disability ten- 
ters through hEW within correctional- institutions 
anJ'public service employment of staff CETA. 
(Titles -Ihand W -for assistance.) • U ■ ' 

Provisio n of .job clearing houses fn r offenders on tlie 
local levels coordinating activiyes.of employment 
security agencies, non-profit industrial and com- 
mercial establishment; coordination of special^cpun- 
selors in correction institutions and CETA job deveU 
opers and local training and employment offices.* 
(Titles I, II can assist.) 

Pre-release .lob readiness training to assist thfi ■ ' 
oi^fender in becoming familiar with tife requireynts 
of the world of wdrk and" job hunting. 

' . V. V 
Pre- and post-placement supp(SH services to the 
employer and offender. ^ x 
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C. "How To" Serve Of fenders irv CETA Prime Sponsor Programs . Jhe 
The. Comprehensive Employment and training Act of 1973 (CETA) 

puA.po6t brought under one umbrella many programs designed to Help the 
oi CETA unpployed, CETA provides for a decentralized, flexible 

system of Federal, state and local employment and training 
programs. As stated in the legislation, the purpose of the 
Act was (1) to provide training iind employment opportunities 
for the economical >y disadvantaged, the unemployed and under-- 
employed persons to ensure that training and other services 
lead to maximum employment opportunities and (2) to enhance 
/ self-sufficiency of the 'participants. 

The approaches set forth within this chapter reflect this 
intent and are compatible with the goals of other agencies- - 
charged with giving assistance to offenders and. ex-offenders. 

Tht The profile of "the typical offender is similar to that of the 

oiiz/idiA" CETA applicant except for the^act that, the offender has 
' vexiiu ' "brushed" with the criminal justice system. Many offenders 
otheA CETA are already walk-ins at CETA facilities. These offenders, 
poAXicA.^ have moved out of the criminal jus.tice system and their crim- 
pants ' -inal records are jiot known to. thos'e administering prime spon- 
/ sor services, A large proportion of these offenders' require 
I the same kind of help needed by other special target groups 
in CETA programs, 

CETA prime sponsors have already done extensive plaTnning for 
^ employment and training of various "special" target popula- 
r tions and are conversant with the problems these groups face, 
- Therefore, the discussion of CETA. program components and their 
application to offenders addresses the situations and needs 
that arise solely from the participant's statuses an offender. 

' The services provided for offenders in many CETA program com- 
ponents often will be the s^ame as those provided to other 
participants. Each of these components presents unique chal- 
lenges and problems when the CETA prime sponsor is dealing " 
with, the offender. Needs and characteristics' vary with the 
^ type of offenders and the specific program elements. 

This section of Chapter V contains a variety of materials'. 
Some of the materials are preser\ted in tabular or chart form; 
others are presented in a narrative form, A brief description 
,of the individual presentations follows. A more detailed- 
. descriptfon precedes the actual , presentation. 
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CETA The first presentation is a tabular display entitled, 

62Avlci^^ Summary of CETA Services to Offenders . The categories 

^oK all of offenders are based--on DOL offender groups as presented 

oii^Mvu in Chapter II of this TAG, • 

Pxog^xm The secbrra presentation is a discussion of a program compo- 

(iomf}onwc4 nents and services to offenders in Group "C"--of fenders 

currently urtder the criminal justice system--in both tabQlar 
and narrative form. The components being discussed are as' 
follows^. 



TabuloA, 
and 

noAAalAvz 



menial 



?Aog/um 



% recruitment, screening, and assessment 

• intake and orientation 

• supportive services, including counseling 

• training and education 

jobs - development, placement & follow-up 

• combined training, support and placement examples 
and programs 

Each program component is presented first in ta'bular form and 
then in narrative form. The tabular display illustrates 
situations especially unique to the offender, th? potential ^ 
CETA activity, and the supplemental resources which'a CETA 
prime sponsor can L|^e to enhance the program. The narrative 
presentation explains the program component in more detail, 
and offers various program examples which illustrate how a 
CETA service might be presented to a client. 

A listing of supplemental resources available to enhance the , 

services provided to offenders follows the discussion on^ 

program components. This presentation recognizes those 

federal agencies which, by mandate q,r regulation, pr*vid« , . 

services to offenders and ex-off^enders. Public, private^, 

religious, profit and non-profit agencies and organizations 

also have services available to offenders. These'groupS are 

also li-sted. - ' . ^ ^ , ' * 

♦ 

The final presentation in this section is rdiscussion on 
program staffing. .^^ - ^ 



C.l. Summary of CETA Services to Offenders '. The Department of 
Labor nas proposed a typology of offenders with regard to 



employment and training assistance, 
three categories of offenders; 



This typology consists of 
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Re^oAxi Group A - of fenders^ vffib have so many other problems that 

ihcAdwtal their criminal record is only incidental to the 

total picture. Members of this group may haie 
social or economic disadvantages-, antisocial 
personalities, or a deprived or disadvantated 

background.. In addition; they also have a ^ 

-•x^ record but they Are not currently under the 
perview of the Criminal justice system. 



HoAkttabtz 



as 
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Group B - offenders who have marketable skills. Their 
offender records become the primary barrier 
to employment and for this group d^ercoming 
the barrier is of prime importance. They are 
not currently under the criminal justice system. 

Group C - offenders who are currently 1ji custody or under 
supervision by criminal justice. Precisely 
because this group of offenders is under the super- 
vision of corrections oi^ other criminal justicT^^X 
ai^ncies, prime sponsors can most easily develop ^ 
programs or service-access for Group C offenders. 
Most of this TAG addresses the Group C offender 
and discusses those services that can be provided 
to them. Group C offenders may be divided into 
^ three suD-groups : 

(1) those incarcerated or confined - this includes 
offenders who are in prison or jajl 

(2) those partially confined - this includes those 
on partial work-release programs,, or offenders 
under minimal supervisioir, such a/ those who 
return to an institution or half-way house 

at night or weekends 

(3) those not confined - this incl udes pre-release, 
out-on-bail , probation, parole or released on 
recognizance. 

The presentation on the following pages provides a summary 
of additional CETA services to offenders. The services 
discussed are those which may be- provided ilq addition to the 
regular service^ available to alj_ CETA clients. 
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SUMMARY OF CETA SERVICES TO OFFENDERS 



I 
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^^Of fender 

>yGroups 
CETA \ 
Program 
Elements 


GROUP A 

""TITTenders with only 
Incidental Skills . 
(not under CJS) 


GROUP B 

Offenders with 
Marketable Skills 
N(not umrtjMJS) 


V 

GROUP C * 

Offenders Under 
-CJS Supervision 


Recruitment 

Screeningr-'-./ 

Assessment 

and 

Intake 


*No Special Services, 
however, prime sp<fnsbrs 
should attempt skill-v 
fully to ascertain of- 
fender status to avoid 
errors in. referral to 
occupations and jobs. 


Be suVg td cover 
all skvVJs since 
some occupations 
•are barred. 


Must be done 1n - 
close cooperation 
' with CJS. Probably 
* requires outreach 
serv^ices in insti- 
tutions. 




! Screen alT offenders for serious drug, mental or other health 'problems 'or I 
\ "career" criminal records; and refer to other programs for parallel services^ 

' _ • ^ A A 










Orientation 




If skill is in barred 
occupation, orient to 
Substitjjte occupations. 






1 Orient .all (or suspected) offenders ^to barriers to employment Jn certarn }> 
I occupations, such as 1 i censing_ and refer only to non-barred occupations 1 
1* unless barrier's can be waived. 1 




Iprient offender participaats e^cially to the limitations of tjie CETA ! 
I program while maintaining motivation to succeed. ' ' ! 










Supportive 
Services 


(If criminal chargA/ 
are lodged while in 
program - treat as 
Group C.) 


**•'> 

Counseling, if acceptance 
of barrier becomes a 
problem. 


Full Range of €upporfive 
services often needed. 
(See Section V^.2(c) in 
this chapter. 


f 




1 


(con^ty 



♦Details on services in 
on program compon^ts. 



this; group are included in discussion 
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SUMMARY OF CETA SERVICES TO OFFENDERS 



Offender 


GROUP A 


GROUP 


GROUP C * 


Groups 








CETA 


OffendPr*; with *nnlv 


O'f'fpnHpr^i with 


\J\ 1 ClIUCi o UllUCi 


Program 


Incidental Skills 


Marketable Skills 


CJS Supervision 


Elements 


(not kinder CJS) 


(not under CJS) 




Supportive 




• 


If iust out nf iail. 


Services 




• 


usuallv iippHq financial 


(Continued) 






assi stanrp 








All pffnrt^ mij^t bp 








coordinated with CJS 








\j \ \ i i« i a i o • v/UO 1 cr(« 








uros may oe ava 1 i aw i c LU 








aiQ oiagnosis. and reter- 








rals. Services should 
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sSlMARY OF CETA SERVICES TO Ol^NDERS 



Of^nd^r 
Groups 
CETA ^ 
Progrdin 
Elements 



GROUP A 

Offenders with only 
Incidental Skills 
{noX under COS)' 



. GROUP B V 

^ J 

.Offenders with',^ 

Marketable Skills 
(not under CJS) 



GROUP C 



's Under 



Offenders Under 
CJS Supefvision 



Placement 
Pol Tow- up 
Job 

Deve>opment 



CETA .prime sponsor - 
staff needs to, know 
of offenses in order 
to counsel prtfperly 
and refer to open 
jobs arui Qpcupations. 
Special 'effort may be 
needed to ^obtain io- 
fonnation from par- 
ticipant..- 



Success in barred 
occupation may^be' 
cited as predicting 
su.ccess "in* substi- 
tute occ(;^pation. 




Job developm^t efforts 
may ne^i/Lo start much 
in advar^e of release 
f r^iCO^f i nemferrt; 



1 



Job devfeldpment efforts must be concentrated on 
open^o offenders,^ Vhile efforts to open Others 



tho'Se jobs and occup^tionsV 
continue, . » ' 




Employer- 
Relations 



Employers' must be motivated to redu^ or eliminate artificial barriers 
throLgh participation in design, operation and assessment of program, and 
through assurance of exp^^ 'counsel ing. and follow-up after placebient i)f 



ex-offenders. 



•Feed-Back 
ami 

Follow-up 
Systems 



,4 



0 offender services 
nless special prob- 
ems suck as nervous 
employer or co-workers, 



Prime sponsor and'UllS 
should- collaborate on . 
fo11ovy-u[i and feed-back- 
system,?. • 1 



'♦Details on services in this group are i.ncluded *i> discussion 
on program components. , / 
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SUMMARY OF CETA SERVICES TG OFFENDERS 



>v Of feftder 
^Groups - 
CETA V 
Prograrrj 
Elements 


GROaP A 

Of lenders with only " 
Incidental Skills 
(not under CJS) 
* 


GROUP B 

Offenders with ^ 
MarKetable Skills - ■ , . 
- trtot under CJ^) ' ' 


6R0UP C * ' ^ 

/"offenders Under- - 
CJS Supervision 


Feedj^B^k 
an^l 

Follow-up ^ 

Systems 

(Cdntinued) 






Comprehen^i ve^ systems 
to checl^roaress and 
behavior and to refer 
to 'special services . 
as needed 

-^r ^ ; * 


1 Employers must be assured' of adequajte foUow-up j. 




< 


Public 
Employment 


May be best assigned 
to jobs with training 
. support feature. 


May bq placed directly 
into full-time \>ork if 
occupation not barred. 


' Tf pUced In pJbTic \ 
"employmettf, adequate 

' support ;or supervision 
-from CJS or CETA/PS 
must- usually be pro- 
.■vi(ded. 



*Details on 'services in this group are included in discussion - \ - 

on program Qomponents. _ - - 



• * * > 



tETA f«IM£ SPOWSOR AH IONS 
r^. • '— 



C.2(i) ttCmiTWCiiT. SCRCOIIIIS, AWO ASSeSSMCHT ' 



smBLSuiimas, 

QTftfi^tr dOM not J<lmt1fy stif 



ACTION 



2. b-offfftder reports euS 
lnvolvcaent but Is not Wft 
liMthtr convUttd. 

3* Applicant has record o^ sertous 
crimes; My be i 'wreer" ' 



i. CJS igvtclts refer offenders 
to pr1»e s0Oftlor w1|h ready- 
Mdt or "cjnned" prescrlptl^or 
for services to be offered.* 



5. Ejt-iMMte H ippirently 
- sufftrin9 frjpw severe psycho- 
logic*! problers, after lorg 
or tfMMtIc conflncfliefrt. 



£x-i«iMte anticipates release fron 
conflneMnt'ktf^e rfe has been in 
irtlnlng, wormr education- 
ralee^ progrw. , 



Offeivders ere referred »upon release, 
but do not rtpofH t^ irrlae Sponsor's 
offict. 



"OffCmlers us4|ife fn group or ar^ 
< cte^rJy Identlfiatf^lif as sucA Mong 
- Other ippli cents/ 



Ex-lnaau oc tx-offender hai special 
prob1<M(s) (iientil or physid^l) 
whlcti^ust be resolved ^Hbloft 
trtlnlng or pfaceaient. 



t. Nike special but Netful efforts to ascertain 
offcndf^ status: loV^nq applicant that status'* 
•S ex-offender will npt' prevent his or her 
being lented by priiiie sponsor prograw. Status 
■ust be known ff appl1cd#tt <s to be referred 
to xoper training anp Is to avoid possible 
' loss of job later <i*en criminal recorj^is 
discovered. If you, think applicant Rviriht be 
an, offender, use a special question list and 
. crosr-check with CJS personnel and records. 

2, Ask Qgestions- about ciVcuwstances of cas^and 
ascertain whtt CJS office'or coutt was Involved 
R record cannot.be completed, lo ind1cat% on 
client record.^ 

Interviewer discusses proper handling with 
supervisors and with CJS personnel, refers 
client only t£ th«se situations where repeat 
, behavior isjikely'to be. contained; or i^e^s 
client to Mental bealth or other, cawirfflty 
resources for> supportive service^ irtd cod- v 
suiting ai^frd in«diagnosis and client progran , 
^nning. Informs 'Instructors ci* supervisors 
or siUutlon; tn dangerous cas^s, may defer 
or avof^ referral. However, attempt to 
avoid too eaply "typing'*' of offefder since 
progress-in training or^ployment nay have 
-tfttTe or no relation to criminal behavior 
pattern. , " 

4 Show COS p^Sonnel the results of your progi^'an^ 
tactfully idvtse 'that' while y,ou need aU'the 
the ieformatj^ they have on the cJlent*, your 
pnqrm firiw^ develop the individual [Trogram. , 
Invite CJS p^rsofwiel to sit' in on your staff 
meetings, ^nd^keep thai aware ot the pro^ss. 

5. Refer "to mental health or coupceling services 
for ^valuation and help Oeler referral to 
training and work, unless logical "sheltered" ' 
assignment is readily available and indicated 
as feasible. * - * 

Make-e-^twporary referfal of off^ndtr to 
another social'^ervlce agency ^til he or she 
is ready to return to your program Include 
in your program a procedure for temporary 
^ferral to another program, and subsequent 
retlim of cliertt\o your p»s^r«n/ The 
offender will need more frequent contact'' 
during this period than your regular cjlents 
to retain his or her interest in returning 
to your program. Work with the P.O. to get 
^fQder^ to come back to your program. 

Mf feasHle, interview'^n advance release 
and have training assignment or oth^^' referral 
ready upon release. Set procedures for t^'is 
wlth^ personnel, so that yrxj will be informed 
in advance of release date. , . 

As>esot^<Ses permit, consult probation^ or parole 
officer to ascertain ^situation; visit home to 
tncourag'e application for C£TA progranfs or to 
«1earn status. Review.r^ferAl system to enWe - 
proper design and operation Check to see if 
the offender has arrived at pr^e spon»or 
tacllity. CJS and prime sponsor personnel 
shoOld keep in freq'uent cc^>tact |*1th each other. 

Arrange a special corr^ctionj^ intake unit If 
' numerous referrals and r:esulta>it problems 
. ' 'waryant. tlf dfents must bf processed In the j 
^ sane office, avoid Idenftfykig^of fender s'as 
30ch in the intake process. (Wk out new 
reporting systems or sepv*^^ reporting periods 
If feasibJe. 



6. 



). 



$U66ESTtD KgSOUftCES 



1. CJS records, direct contect with 

probation and parole officers (P.O.'s), 
half -way Houses. CJS Institutions. 



2. CJS records, pai^le officer, courts, 
~ etc. 

}. CJS records an^ personnel coMunity 
mental •ealth and other resources. 
V.A.", Social Service, 8ig Brothers 
of Ainerica, Red Cross, OIC, I«HA. 



9. 



Case histories and siwmary' records 
of offender progress a'nd program 
results. 



Mental healti* or > counsel ing 
facilities. OIC. 



Mental health or counseling 
facilities. Social Services, 
V.A., Jaycees, KationaT Con- 
ference for Catholic Char- 
ities, OIC. IHH\ 



CJS cooperation. V.A., Social Services, 
Aa-Ciai>IRDI), nab, urban league, : 
^TlOri, Hatmal Center for Ciwmunity 
Action, OIC. 



8.* CJS personnel, P.O. 's/Welfare 
OepirtMnts, V.V^. , OIC. 



CJS'COoperation,_y|Ha1 Services, Civi?. 
-^rvice "Commissiofnu^wmployitent 
\Secur1\y),-lEAA. CflC. * 



^Con't.) 
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c.2{t) ncmmia. 



10. Orlr«nder has al DUry Mnrlct 
with M unftvorable d1sch4r9«. 



Htcrylllrtg the projKttd mjiibw' of 
offefldtr*sub<*9roi9^ (e.g., wonen) 
pUimed for this progria l-s diffi- 
cult.' 



12. The prison h«s »greedto refer 
offenders, but there very few, 
applicants froa ex«1nMtes. 



ia. Ustltutlons are sendlog «ny of 
t^ie CETA ellglh^ offenders to 
CJS pro^rwis which e^d when 
offender Is no lon9er under WS 
jurlsijictlon ^here w^y l>e no 
CETA counterpart as continuation. 



10. 



12. 



ACTION 

^ — 

Refer to \fturan*s Adilnlstratlon offices 
for po^lble up-gr«dlftg of discharye If 
^licy and circumstances warrant; or for 
other yeurans' services. 

Check to see whether the quallflcitloils 
* for amission to yoor prpgraw e11«ii*ate 
any S|jb-9roups of offenders. For txaaplt. 
If your prograa accepts fjilons and^i>et 
■Isdewanants, and your stau rarely' ' 
convicts women of felony char9es, there 
would be few feMle felons. 

Cv^rl CJS policy of early release with 
your pwraa's serv1«s. You iiay find 
for e^^le, they wHI only give early 
release Wn a job Is lln^t* beforehand. 
Either tr/sio change their policy or - 
change yourV©?'*** provide s«cv1ces 
for Jhich ^ey would ^ willing to- refer 
Hrly releases. 



13. 



Find out w*)y <hey prefer program and 
let CJS know whal CETA offers. Work out^ 
preoperative efferts so that-cllents can 
be served effectively. ' 



SUGGESTtD RISOURCO 

.10. U.S. Veteran's Adilnlstratlo 
offfoe. 



11. CJS data. 



n. CJS 



proydun 



13y CJS case sUtws Information, 
^ CJ$^ coordination. 
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Recruitment, Screening, and Assessment . Recruitment of 

offenders involves a niirte'r of serious considerations: 

■ o ^ 

• Ex-offender or offender does not identify self as such or 
reports COS involvement tut is not\sure about disposition * 

, such as conviction status. 

• Applicant has a record of serious crimes which makes 
special handl ing necessary. 

• Ex-inmate suffers severe psychological problems after ' 
long or traumatic corvfinement or has special physical arm 
mental problems v^ichmust be handled prior to training > 
and placement. \ 

• Recrujtment of offender subgroups planned for the program 
is difficult either beca.use qualifications for admission 
to CETA programs exclude tfTem or laws of jurisdictions 
contradict-CETA definitions. 

• Planned inf)ut from prisons does not m^iterialize , perhaps 
because early release is not given unless^ job is lined 
up beforehand- and this contradicts CETA poiicTTX 

• CEJA staff does not know whei^e or how to recruit offenders,- 
either through ^-lack of knowledge of sources or fali^ure to 
advertise via the media. 

• Institutions refer clients to CJS programs, * The CJS ^ 
program does not provide for continuation Into CETA 
services. 

• Offenders may sometimes arrive in groups r^r sre clearly 
ideotifiable as such among other applicants; this may 
require establishment of a special corrections intake 
'unit if numerous referrals and resultant problems 

, warrant. 

• Offender has afi unfavorable' military discharge which 
requires. consultation wiith the Veterans Adhiinistration for 

. possible upgrading of discharge. 

• Barriers exist which place obstacles in the way of cooper- 
ation of the CJS which does noWiake referrals to CETA; 
such barriers may involve "turffsm," lack: of knowledge of 
the CETA program, lack of trust, declining cooperation over 
the course of time, and CETA staff inexperience in estab- / . 
JishiQg CJS relationship. These cause uncertainty on the ^ 
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to CJS 
6 kip 



CETA iMJLS^- 
tncuUon 
.umMi CJS 

and (kldy6 



part of pjime sponsors and frustration with CJS 
procediMs and delays. % 

Most of the above can ^e addressed by: 

• consultation with CJS personnel and other "helping*' 
institutions, 

I • close cooperation throughout the period^^f the<:lient's ^ 
participation in the CETA, or 

rearranging of CETA procedural activities to adjust to 
the unique offender situation. \ 

However, barriers to cooperation with the CJS and assessment 
of offenders bear further discussion. ^ 

Since CJS personnel may feel Aat they have a better reha- 
bilitation program or were on the turf first, prime sponsor 
personnel should point out the.sharing aspects of the CETA 
program, and the" contributions CJS can make to the CJS pro- 
gram. This. assistance by CETA can make their job easier, 
reduce their caseload, provide a simpler consolidated refer- . 
. ral rather than multiple referrals to agencies and employers, 
and provide training and placement more consistently than 
CJS services. . . 

One suggested approach is for CETA to describe a program by 
detailing a specific case on a step-by-step ba-sis. Describe 
the supportive, services, the-speed of entry 4ntonhe program, 
- and the degree of CJS involvement. > 

If procedures- in*ol\*e a lot of paper work, consider reducing 
the paper work for various CJS agencies. Design the nnkage 
to suit the CJS as well as your program. Invite CJS to visit 
facilities and see fifst-hand what goes on. Onde trust s^ 
. established, do n^t do anything to destrojf that trust- Use - 
ex-offenders-*nd business' peopl e for testimonials, unce a 
working relationship has been Established, work to maintain 
ifby periodic.vlsjts., Send the parole -'officer ortbe pro-, 
bation officer a/eekly or monthly progress report on h^r/ 
his clfents. ' . , 

Jn-view of custody emphasis and legal requirements, CETA 
personnel w,ill often find CJS caught .up in red tape. CETA 
personnel will need to pr-actic» patience. 

Identify most influential persons on local dr state advisory 
councils, ^ince representatives of the CJS agencies sit on 
the council. They can not only help develop linkage, but • 
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can also help, smooth, out' troubles that may develop afong the 
way. In the'CJS, some groups and persons will be more 
enforcement-oriented philosophically, and some more rehabili- 
tation-oriented. The latter are more likely to want to 
cooperate with programs focusing on these points. 

Find out if determinate sentencing has passed the legislature 
in the local jurisdiction. This involves setting a specific 
date: for release, taking into account past offenses, age at 
time of first offense, meeting with parole officer, design- 
ing a contract including plans for training-and a job, and 
a specific date for release. If this H dShe, the CETA 
prime sponsor may become iavolved in planning in order to* 
provide pre-release training and a job upon the offender's 
release. 

It is desirable to determine whether' CETA clients are 
offenders in order to serve them properly. This identifi- 
cation will also avoid later legal difficulties in place- 
ment or in holding a job. The legal definition of -offender ^ 

for purposes of CETA program participation is contained on 
page IV-8 of ET Handbook No. 311, the CETA Forms Preparation - 
Handbook , and in Appendix C.l of this TAG. 

Obviously, many offenders could not tell whether they quali- 
fied as an "offender" according to the legal definition of 
an offender.' Therefore, a CETA applicant should be ques-^ 
tioned to determine offender status in terms which most 
applicants can understand. The clients must be assured that 
revealing their "offender" status will not_ bar them from 
participation in CETA programs. Many will not accept this 
assurance, but an effort must'be made. ^ • 

t)ne possible approach in interviewing applicants to deter- 
mine whether they have a criminal record is offered below: 

Interviewer: "As you may know, certain jobs are 
barred to persons who have been convicted of a 
criminal offense. Also, certain employers may 
fire employees if they find out about a criminal 
record after they are hired. So in order to get 
you 'into the right employer, we need to know 
whether 70U have a criminal record. 

If you have-a record, if would be well to tell us 
about the nature of your offense. For instance, 
were you convicted? If so, what for? If you 
were In jail or prison, how long have you been 
out? 

Do you have any comments?" 
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How far to pursue the questioning and how to do it will 
vary with local circumstances, the attitude of the applicant, 
and the judaement of the interviewer. Also-, if there are 
CETA programs available in which offender status makes no 
difference, such as short-term public service employment or 
training, it may not be absolutely necessary to ascertain 
offender status in the first interview^ or at'all. However, 
in many instances it will be necessary to again attempt to 
determine whether the CETA participant has a criminal record 
before placement efforts begin. It may be/^hat later in the 
program the participants will have developed reasonable 
trust in certain staff members and will open up to them. In 
all cases, care must be exercised to avoid embarassing 
offenders, and to avoid adverse reactions from non-offenders. 
Once CETA eligibility on an "offender basis" has b.ee?t 
established, an assessment of the participant takes place. 

Assessment of offenders presents some special problems. 
First, the criminal justice system's view of the offender— 
as a first offender or "repeater," a misdemeanant or felon, 
a pre-trial detainee or a parolee--is of little u$e to an 
employment and training program in determining which job- 
related service to offer an individual. Number of offenses, 
types of crimes for which the offender has been charged or 
convicted, and status in the criminal justice system wdn*t 
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ten you much about the offender's attitudes towards himself 
or herself and work, his or her educational and skill^level, 
his o> her previous work history, or his or Ker present 
interests and abilities-. , ^ 

Nevertheless, the criminal justice system's view of the 
offender is s'till quite important. For example^ a prosecu- 
tor or a parole board will nOTnally be less willing. to help 
a repeat c^ffender presently accused or convicted of a vio- 
lent crime--even though you m3%.be able to do ftere for the 
v,io1ent offender than the "white collar" criminal. Employers 
may be willihg to hire first offenders, but reluctant to 
hire "two or three-time losers." 

Second, the traditional employment and training devices for 
measuring clients' aptitudes and interests may not be of 
much help in assessing offenders' sense of self-confidence, 
the likelihood that they will benefit, from the program of 
that they will refrain from future criminal activity.. * 
These issu^s and others are important in identifying a 
client's needs and in deciding -whether or not services 
should be provided and what kinds of services. . 



^ great deal more work must be done in developing classifi- 
cation schemes to determine the kinds of programs, the type 
of staff workers, and the kinds of settings that are best . 
for different kinds of offenders. Some work on the class- 
ification of delinquent youths has been done by the Community 
Treatment Project of the California Youth Authority. In 
addition, the Experimental Manpower Laboratory for Correc- 
tions, Rehabilitation Research Foundation, Elmore, Alabama 
(Draper Project) has developed a scale to predict post- 
release criminal behavior and recidivism among adult 
offenders. While these examples represent useful steps 
toward improved assessment of offender needs, much more 
work is needed in this important field. 

Third, many offencter^ will enroll in employment and training 
or other. rehabil itative programs for reasons other than the 
acquisition of a skill or educati'on or even a job. A pro- 
gr^m may be the best available way for an offender to avoid 
a tw'&l or incarceration, or to impress a parole boarftand 
gain an early release from prisort. This motivation is 
understandable and legitimate (just as other CETA clients 
may see a training program primarily as a source of income 
rather than* an opportunity to learn a skill )^ During assess- 
ment, and subsequently in counseling, these motivations. 
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should be looked. at carefully rather than- ignored. \The 
motivation to enter a program, is different from the mot-iva- . 
tion to do well in. that program. No one--either offender 
or-program staff--should just "go through the motions." 

IMe ex- One way to expand prime sponsor client assessment capabil"rt<y 

oiiznckM is to^ use qualified ex-offenders to perform this- function"/ 
While the u^e of* ex-offenders is no panacea, some may be 
able to help both^ identify a "hustle" and to develop jnotiva- 
tion to succeed in the program. < ^ _ * ^ 

Following are examples of offender programs which have. a 
.recruitment or screening component, along with other features. 
More comprehervslve program examples are presented liter .-In 
this Guide. These examples illustrate how others have man- 
aged individual programs, and these examples are meant tp'^ 
show how programs or ciomponents have operated in the past or 
are onrrently operating. The programs cited may or may not 
existm-i^e^ future. These examples are merely representa- 
tive and are Vot meant to dictate how a CETA prime sponsor " 
must function.* 



/ 



Example A - Community -Based Mutual .Anrefement Program . The program is 
open to potential- parolees who have be^n classified minimum- security 
risks by state prison officials. As releasees enter the halfway houses, 
they enter negotiations with an assigned counselor. Each counselor haj 
a small case load of five or so clients.v The counselor^arid resident 
draw up a contract which obligates the resident tp meet certain respon- 
sibilities. If the client fulfills the requirements contract, the client 
is paroled on the da.te specified in the' (Kmtract. ^ ^ 

Releasees agree in. their contracts, which are freely negotiated, to meet^ 
with cbiffiselors a specified nunber of times eafch week, to, enter job 
training, to observe halfway house rules-, or to attend classes. The cori- 
tract is also binding on service agencies, which agree to assist the ^ 
releasee. (Counselors are hired under CETA Title II or VI; job training 
is developed with CETA I funds.) ^ ^ ' , 



*See Appendix B for identification of exarrtples and potential contact. 
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Example B - Partial Confinement - Community-Based Residential .Facll ities . 
A private, non-pV-ofU corporatioij, largely a volunteer organization with 
20 chapters throughout the state, Maintains three'halfway houses.. Each 
halfway house has a manager, full-time counselor, and cook.. Residents, 
are required to observe curfeW, pay $4 a day to defray p/ogram, expenses, 
and attend group therapy sessions each week. After screening, each of . 
the residents is placed in a job; and a house *staff member reiers resi- 
dents as necessary, to outside drug, alcohol, vocational, or educational 
programs. Residents,' who may be pre-releasees, parolees, or probationers, 
must agree to stay in the house for 45 days. (Staff of halfway house as 
•well as participants are Title II and VI participants.) 



Example C - Partial Confinement-Work Releas'e^ . The statewide worl^ release 
program was established initially to serve fiigst offenders, but now also 
serves second offenders and those* who have committed capital offenses, 
if they are first or second-time offenders and are in the last yearv.jif^ 
incarceration. . - • ■ * 

within the restrictions of state law, potential participants are screened 
by. a classification committee at state prisons which determines whether 
the offender has made productive use ofhis or her time in prison. .Those 
accepted are sent to residential centers and permitted work release or 
educational opportunities (classifiers are Title II and VI employees). 

^: — ^ ^. ^ ■ 



Office. The staff of ^this 



Example D - CETA St»ff in State Attorney's _ 

program is located wHhin the Stite Attorney's office, relieving the , 
St^te Attorney's pffice of secretariat "^n^ clerical .work related j;<rthe 
processing .of -cases eligible for the program. Staff identify potential 
participants. If the defendant is in Tull-time employment or training, 
and has kept counseTing apjDoin-tifients, the .State Attpmey will dismiss the 
oendinq charge. The client reports for periodic follow-up sessions for ^ 
one year subsequent to case dismissal.' (CETA T.iti|S II or VI ac^:ount for 
salaries of staff;»Title I for training of defendlRt; Titles II or VI for 
employment.) 
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C.2{b) MiTAtf AW WlENtAyiON 



PROM. 



SlTl^TIOM 



Offender h4S wrtteUblt skill in 
occupation fro* whUh offenders 
•rt txclud^dtyflw or reguU- 
tlon. 



lAlniMte has h&d poor experience 
Juh low quality training or-work 
• In prison, and has H.ttle Interest 
In'fufthtr training. 

* , * % 



Offender has unreal^tUally high 
expecUtions from the CETA program. 



s 

Offender ^as*Teed H|r residential 
support. ^ , ^ 



is*%« 



^ WTION " 

1 Offend^ 1st'4t^ that occupation is barfed. 
4nd is al:o toTd of any efforts »Mde by 
prime sponsor 'or others to renidve such bars 
t,o e«ployr*nt of e»'Of fenders Advise 
legal aid or challenges to barrier. Then 
counsel toward retraining in occupation 
requiring related sillls. Keep up with the 
late* legislation etc,., so that you will 
know vhen such bars have been remove^. Get 

> on the mailing Itst of organizations working - 
on rtml^fi] of barriers. | 

2. Tell ex-1«Mte of variety and types of 
training aval lable^ through CETA, and assure 

» them of efforts to" make training more 

career related, Arrange test1mo>Jv by ^ : 
suc9*ssful ex-offenders, if availlble;: 
*• Have offenders visit classes %pr'09re$s. 
Mf, o,fferHle»' needs money or is T^^atienx 
td start, 'V*^ ""y ^'"^ arrange wlttlMEP 
oJoJT, ^ . 

3. -. Illtervl^wer attempts to present realistic 
■»-^ictur'^of job possibilities and training 

-offered to qualify offender for jobs; tries 
to motivate while not over-promising - 
' results, involves other ex-o^fenders with 
pisponsible attitude* to correct any mis- 
con JPtions, consider a contract concept to 
ensi^ ag 
goals 

4. Refer to local 



agreement on program content, and 



5^ 



fet^der has no self-motivation, 
Vhas only come because of threats 
tt^evoke parole or probation and 
return to prt^'on. 



cOBttunlty residential service 
swc^^s the Salval^ AnRy,^or temporary 
residertce. or to loan fund, if available; or 
to a central state training program in **ich 
residential support is usual for trainees 
from distant locations.* 

This is a frequent occurrence. Quick 
integration into program may provt 
effective. 
' J % * 



SUGGESVeH RESOURCES . 

1. Licensing requiremeryts , ABA 
publ Ication. l.awj^,L1cen$e* and 
Offend^rrfpisht to Work (ly'3)i 
vocdtiolwi rehabilitation; Veteran's 
AOninistratfon,. AFL-CIO (HORI); 
^ United States Jayceesj-Jiational 
\JUrban League; MAB: Red Cross. 



2. Knowledge of CETA training; 

roster of ex-offenders willing to 
participate in training; vocational 
educatiom* vocational rehabilitatton; ^ 

^ AFL-CI0(HR01)i NAACP; OIC, IHHA. 



3. Knowle^e of program results IncTuding I 
both success and difficulties; sta^f J 
merbers.who are ex-offenders, ex-Offe>»der 
associations . 



Oire<;tory of residential services; Big 
Brothers of Ainerica, social agencies/ 
that have know^edoe of residential 
services and^^lf-way houses; IHHA, OIC 



5. Contact' wTth su/ce$sfuP-pier$^ 
Ex-offepder/or*jnizations , i™ 
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Reco>tctt do ' Intake 
/ not tax thz' 
stoxy 



and Orie ntation, 
staffs 



Mui^;^ of the djta which prime sponsors 
to use to. develop an assessment of an 



. TocMA "on 



4 



PfLogfutm , > 
ofLimiaXlon 



program staffs wHl want ^ _.. _ ^. 

offender's employment and training needs. may not be accurate 
pr particularly useful. Records of criminal history rarely 
tell the entire story, they record the crime' for which the . 
offender was convicted, which ,is frequently.a reduced charge 
resulting frgm a plpa-bargain. Similarly, reports of pre- 
sentence investigations, parole readiness investigations and 
institutional adjustment i^eports will Rrpbably be incomplete. 
They also may reflect individual biases and institutional- 
perspectives. 

Some programs, on the other hand-, have chosen to look forward 
to the offender's future, rather thayi focus on the past. 

"...ignore their past and they'll begin to forget it. 
- Every da.y for years they have been^reminded by cor- 
- • recti onal counselors, judges, paroTe boards, peers 
and family of Their past. When someone suddenly 
takes an interest in., their future; it seV-ves" to ge'n- 
'' erate the. confidence and enthusiasm so essential to 
successful job-finding."* ' . 

The orientation, process should be a two-fold one!* The first 
step in^orientation f.s client orientation.. Many offenders, 
especially those just released from prison, have been denied 
th« opportunity to think and act for themselves. Offender 
»*6habilitation, and indeed a\l employment and training pro- 
grams, should be aimed at developing a sense of sfelf-confi- ^ 
dence and independence in thexlientsl Plaiis should shjft 
the responsibil ity. gradually .awaylfrom the program to the 
offenders themselves. In this way, dependency <^h be reduced 
and independence^and self-reliance increased. 

The secood step is program. orientation. This phase should 
realistically acquaint the applicant with the CETA program 
and what the client ^can expect f»;>aifirthat program. ^ 

Prime sponsor* program staff should carefujly avoid making 
•excessive promises or; conveying mistaken impressions about 
iyhat will res*ilt from satisfactory parti citfatiori ^ CETA- - 



■ * iyansitions to Freedom , issued by Transitions to Freedom, 
Ink., San Francisco, Cal iforni^, "p. 45. . " ^ 1 
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programs. Too ofteh, overzeaTous recruitment staff or over- 
anxious offenders may assume that satisfactory or evenf exem- 
plary perfortnajice will lead to a dismissal of the charges in • 
a pre-trial diversion projiram, the granting of parole by a 
parole board, or reclassification to a. minimum-security facil- 
ity; No such action is, in fact, /guaranteed. The preci%^ 
conditions must be spelled out and understood by participants 
and sta.ff members" at the outset. Participants must be clearly 
awareof the distinction bfetween promises and possibilities. 
The orientation process should take into consideration some 
of the unique characteristics of offenders. These charac- 
teristics, if not t'ec'ognlzed, can affect the effectiveness 
. of the CETA program. • ^ « 

Ex-inmate may have had poor experience with low quality 
- training or work experience in prison and little' interest 
in further training. This fact will necessitate active 
efforts on the part of the interviewer.^ Involving "suc- 
cessful" ex-offenders in orientation can have a .positive.^^ 
, impiact. . ~ 

f Offender has lieed for funds, is impatient to start, or 
needs resid^ri#al support. The^e need^^y be accommo- 
dated in various ways. WEP, OJT, a lo^n fund, admission , 
to a local community residential service such js the - 
Salvation ^my, or to a central state training program 
nin which residential support is usual- for trainees from 
distant location, provide the necessary help.. . 

^The following examples illustrate how others have managed - 
individual programs and show how programs cwr componer^ have 
operated in the past or are currently operating. The pro- 
grams cited may 9r may not exist in the future. These 
examples are merely representativf^^nd are not meant to 

' dictate how a C^TA prime Sponsor rouit function.* 



Exa mple A - Mobile Orientation, Team^ A mobile orientation* team can conduct, 
job skill workshops for certain groups of applicants for CETA-services and 
can also. train other CETA staff to give' job skills. workshops. , The .work- 
shops concentrate on^Jut are not limited to: , 

^ .V, ■ • ■ (Con't.) 



♦See Appendix B of this'lAG for identification of example^ and possible 
contact information. - ' • 



'I 



Example A (Con't. ) 



t filling out application forms 

• Psstj^ills or experience which may be of i^nterest to emplayers 

» dealing with personal record^ or past employment^ drug involvement 
with the criminal^ justice system, or other barriers to employment 

• work habits and attitudes . / ^ 

• crea^ting a good impression, including proper moctes of dress 

• 1 oca trn^u^pl oynient . 

Clients who have had trouble- filling out application forms or clients who 
have had little or no work experience are prime candidates for job skills 
workshops. Participation in the job skills workshop should be followed 
up by intei^views, job- locatirjg service, an advanced workshop on "how to 
keep a job once you've landed Jt" and other positive experiences. • 



Example B - Pre-release Orientation . Orientation programs for offenders 
about to be released from -an institution are u-sually given inside the 
institution. Additional staff with direct- access to CETA prime sponsors 
,is assi^^ed to process, those cli^ri,ts seeking training and employment as 
soon as they are, released from prison pr jail. 



0 • -^§7 
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CJ(e) SUmWTlVE SERVICES 

1. Of ftnder^ is ^ vtry depwdent 
youth 'who lri« to becoiie offlct 
S«scot"; h«J ^ccm 'institu- 
, tlOMlilttf" aut to ConfiT»««f»t. 



t. OfffiMter 1$ • "con artist" 



I - ACTltlW 

Refer offender is soon is possible. |o 
training progr*i( or to other^ccwiwiit 



ictivitiet or agencies where they i 
6t .useful as • volunteer or aide; work 
witb* supervisory or leader^ to develop 
4.$er.1es of experiences which will 
devflop Independence. Refe« to mental 
hellth tQenciev if problew is severe. 

Encourage clieiU to participate 1n> a 
devundin^ education or training proQran 
lAere results are weasureable and pos- • 
sibifity of cheating is carefully con- 
trolled, ^ssiga'o^ily to-strong 1nstriKt(^S 
or supervisors or to mature groups; bring 
group pressure to bear on aggressive 
participant, help the* to use 0iis aggress- 
iveness and vertal ability to their 
adiantag^. e.g'. in a job interview; 
use ex-offenders as staff w«bers. 



2. 



SUGG£STED RESOURCES i 

Coiiwnity organizations; ACTIOH; 
NABi Social Services, National 
Conter for Co«»Mn1ty Action; Big 
Srothers of America, National 
iMtltuU of Henul Health. 



AuthoritiM on -behavioral problews 
of offenders; Mental heft^Uh agencies; 
V.A.; U.S. Jaycees, National Instinite 
of' Mental Health. 



3. Offeitder has no "ooey on which 
to live. ' ,^ 



4. Offender his dependent chlldrtfi. 



5. Offender has fanily probleBS 



6. Jargon will* detract fro« 
«i»p1oyab1llty. 



7. At soon as things start going 
for the offenders, they 
"90of up.* * 



8. .Offender needs legal a^ii stance. 



3. Ch^ck fv*11ab111ty of an<I 'eligibility for. 
unenploynent con^nsation, state post- 
confinaient stipend, welfare, food stamps; 
veUran's or other benefits. If assigned 
to t^f^ining, arrange advance of alloi^hces 
If loan funds are available, refer u> fund, 
' provide funds from supportive services 
conponent of your pr^rw un1t>C Offender 
can be pTaced in work expenenc^^ OJT ^ 
' Some areas have<a group of empToyeH who 
win h.tr^ iBwtedlately on a s'hort-tera 

J. Arrange for child care if available Refer 
to comiunlty age^^c^i. work, together with 
other agencies as -yoldo with your other 
clients. If necessar/, help "Wa pr^ her 
gain CAtody again. 

5. Refer to fanily service agency or^legal - 
services as appropriate Arrange for that 
agency to contact personnel of CJS If 
Indicated. 

6. Fwlliarlty with the Von jargon** will hel;> 
to break through the offender's 'con act**^ 
and establish a helping relationship with 
die client; Vovide 'speech therapy" if^ 
needed. 




ilshing 
In sltua- 
cerUinty. UsI, 
earcl?, and 
out how to ' 



Knowledge of benefits #nd eligibility, 
$ocla1s Services, huD; U.^. Jayceer. 
V.A., fcational Conference fhr Ca^^TIc 
Charities. 



Foaily and child care agencies. Social 
Sorvlces, ACTION. V.A. 



FaMily Service Agency, 
Services; ACTJON. U.S. 



; 7. Hany^offenders hav 
^ attitude. 'Th*y pu 
tlons wfere failure 
rtsourds such as 
■tntal health agen 
deal witfi this. 

8. OffenderVay have problems resuVting fro* 
his Incarceration. For example, the baftk 
took back his car and he still oi|«s SSOO on 
It and he Is being sued. Or the offender 
■ay haVe been arrested while in a CETA 
program. Ascertain the situation fron CJS 
personnel. Propose alternative dispdsition 
of case. Acconpany the P.O and the offender 
In hearing before the couj^. offer supportive 
evidence of offender's pr^ess in your program 
f»#fer to public defender, legal aid society or 
' ' altorney-wllllng to take ryferr'ars^ If possi- 
ble refer to eJS personnel U^ki are cooperating 
with "you ♦'^^our program . - 



V.A , Social 
Jaytees. 



** 



National Alliance of 8u$lne$s»em 
Olctlonary of Desperation , aAilt 
education. University speech program. 



PlenUl health agencies; 
organisations . . ^ 



ex-offender 



Knowledof of -CJS atid Ivallabnity of 
legal services; V.A., American Civil 
liberties Unlon^ 



fr|c ' ^ 




c.?(c) $upi>o«Tivt %ima% 

[IWauOING COIKSCL ING} (Cofft.), 



9f Offender h«s poor $e1 f liwge. 



10. Offender lackj everyday 
living stills, Such as 
banking procedures. tAidget- 
In^, Insurance needs, credit 
buying, etc. 



ACTION 

9, Offenders ntt6 to hdve^lfcl r"* Confidence bulU 
up. They ne^d positive fcedback^sjine 
successes, no iMtte> how small. incre- 
pent trilning and full rftnqe -^f r-eallty theripy 

V»nd care#r counseling techniques. Point outV 
•nd reinforce offender^' strong points. Info 
offenders^f your proqram's relationship* wit 
employers wIlHr^g tes'Mre e*»offen^rs. 

10. Offenders need to be educated in the area of 
cowBunUy «ddju5t»entjj' Training should provide 
realistic, dayto-diy examples. 



SUGGESTED RgSQUftCES 

Counseling techniques; group dynamics; 
peer support;'V.A. ; All-CIO(HRDI). 
Social Services. ' 



10, Fa«11y st'rvUej; Chaatoer of Coaaerce;^ 
NAB, NIW. r> 



I- 



( 



i 
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Supportive Services . CETA implementing regulations, 
S95.3a(d)(5){iii) as published- in the Federal Register , 
Vol. 41, No. 124, June 25, 1976, list thes^e §pecific 
^supportive serv-ices:. . ' I 

t health care and'medical services 

• child care - : . V ' ' 
i transportation ' . • 1 . * 

• . residential, supfcort """^^^ 

• assistance in sdeuring bonds / 
f family planning services 

• legal services 

Because of their unique situation, most ex-offenders have 
. mfilriple problems which require a full range .of services. 
Fortjmately, G^TA regulations do Rot limit su[Jpor^ver ser- 
vices to those listed." Acsordingly, prime sponsors may . 
j^^vide offenders with^ those supportive services which 
logically contribute to the achievement of the purposes of 
CETA. " ■ . 
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Tkz "con" 



The suppcfrtive services addressed in this TAG are: 

'§ special counseling ^ ' ^ 
'§ temporary financial support 
§ family and chil^ ser^'ces 

health services, including therapy - 
t housing, transportation, legal, and 

services 



other miscellaneous 



-Offenders Ijave more on their mind) than einployment and train- 
ing problems. Their first concern is getWg or keep;ing 
their freedom. People in- a pre-trial program are concerned 
with their cour| case; inmates in institutions are concerned 
with getting out; probatioprs or parolees are concerned, 
with avoiding revocation ofprobation t)r parole. Counselors 
in offender programs, therefore, must understand the crim- 
inal- justice sy'stem and th-e system-related prpbleras which 
offender? share. - ■ 



Counselors have morfe to do than merely helping typical 
offender* get or keep their fr^ed'om. They must play a key 
role- in aiding offenders to change attitudes about .them- 
selves, and about work. The tyfiical offender's history of 
failures, lack of self-confidence and alienation from society 
,are tremendous obstacles that wilVnot be overcome by skills 
training., or basfc education alone. " C"oun-se1ihg must provide 
the psychological support that' will help offenjiers develop 
a sense of self-worth and independence. However, this func- ' 
tion should not txe compartmentalized. , The burden should, not 
fall on counsel of-s^al one. Instructors in skills training 
and education, as well as other pr:ogram st*ff , can provide 
needed support. , . . , . , ■ ' 

While most ex-offenders, particularjy those who have been ■ 
imprisoned, will lack self-confidence, a certain proportion- 
will hav,€.an excels of self (-confidence. They believe that 
they can beat the system, aiid may -try to '>con" "counselors 
or attempt some "hustle" ij connection with r^elease, train- 
ing, jor employment. Cbunselors 'must, be aware of these types 
of Offenders, 'and-avoid be4ng misled as to intentions, 
miimcitions, and prospecti ve::,fiirti5ijieifi on, iri, programs. 
Some offenders with .excess confTaence can be counseled to, 
be more realistic -a bo iit their -expectations' and more respon- 
sible in training .and woHc situations',' Others wi.ll turn out 
to be beyond. rfea^. "-CounSslors musli'try to .succegd with 
each client, but must recognize the fact that they (or any- 
one else)- will fail wtth some offenders. 
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One useful strategy in dealing with the' overly aggressive* 
^offender or "con-artist" is to plac^ the -offender in a very 
demanding educational y training program v^iere results 
are measurable and the possibility of cheating is carefully 
controlled. Strong instructors should be assigned to the^^e 
•groups. .The "con-artist *s" aggressiveness .and verbal ability 
can be used to advantage in job interviews or sales posi- 
tions;" Familiarity with "con" language may be helpful 
understandings the client and establishing goo_d rapport. 
(See Appendix C.2 for examples of "con" language).' 

Some of' the more confident and aggressive ex-offenders will^ 
.become or try to become leaders of groups of participants. 
•Leadership role§ must be carefully controlled by\ program 
managers. With proper screening-and control, however, ex- 
offenders can be given leadership rep^cflisibilitje^, or ca 
be useful in counseling other offenders. On occasion, wh 
the aggressive ex-offender has dwninated discussions or 



le'd to gain enough confidence to resist such destination. 



activities, the non-ag^essive majority of the group can 
D gain er _ 

other instances, such negative leadership can bTavoided^ 
by formal rotation or assignment of leadership responsibi 
ties to more responsible members of this. group. ♦ 



n 

ere 

be 
In 

li- 



In certain instances, it may be necessary or advisable to 
-caW~',^p6n otiw organizations f^r assistarKe in counseling: 
some, Black offenders may have difficulty teUtlng to CETA 
staff. They coula be ^referred to o-ttler organizations, such 
afs the Urban League. Hispanic, or native American offenders 
who ire mistrustful of CETA staff may be helped, by referral 
to Hispanic or n#fcive American or^afvWtions , vjfhich in turn 
may be able to build the trust of the" participant in the 
CETA staff and program, . Community Actioy agencies may also ^ 
be helpful in such counseling referrals. Sometimes, rele- • 
gious groups can help. ^ 

CETA counselors must aid the offender learn. how to- deal - 
with being rejected by employers, by co-workers, or by 
the community. This may be^done by involving the offenders 
in role-playing the situations they may meat in applying ^ 
for a job,^ working, or during training. Offenders mustsbe 
brpught to HMilize that they will.bave many:job problefnsy 
like most everyone else, and that such problems are not 
necessarily a^ result of their, being offenders. While an 
effort must be' matte to see that this Ijeaming takes place 
early in any CETA program, often true learning must await 
a real -life situation; At that poJ|t, CETA counselors can 
provide support ?nd positive 'feedback. 
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Since -most offenders are youths, and many tend to be dependent 
upon others despite their age, GETA program counselors must 
be alert "to continued over-dependency of clients upon them. 
Every effort should be made to develop a feeling of independ- 
ence on the part of the offender; altlwugh, for a period o*« 
time, the offender m.ufit bfr assured tha.t support is available 
•when needed. When. there are recurring problem^ and visits 
from a particular offender, -the couhselor must consider 
whether the. problems are as real as th£y seem or whether a' ' • 
situation of excess dependency is developing. Sometimes the' 
overly dependent iClient must be confronted with the reality 
9f that dependence, and must be forced to see what is going 
on. In extreme situations, the counselor must cut off further 
assistance to the offender, even though it destroys relation- 
ships or seems to deny needed service. If'possible, offer a 
viable alternative. 

i 

Some long-term, career offenders, may have reached an age or 
time in life wh^re they conclude that the stress of criminal 
life styles are np longer productive for them. Thi? group ' 
is a prime- target for- counsel ing in the direction of newer 
'constructive life styles. 

Some of the special counseling activities directed toward 
very. specific or immediate client needs are: , 

• Offender h-as no money on v^ich to live 'prior to receiving 
the ^trst salary check. CETA staff should check availa- 

.bility of and eligibility for unemployment compensation. 
State post-confinement stipend, welfare, food stamps, 
veterans or other benefits. , 

• "Offender may need legal services or has famijy problems - 
■ which may involve dependent children. Assistance is 

available from communi1yteigenc1es^ offering family and 
child care services orT||al aid. TI*e-«ounselor may need- 
to accompany the offender to court hearings and may be 
called upon to. vouch for the client. 

t Offender dToes not keep tn contaa witr/cETA/staff . Check 
to see what might be preventing cl ieiilLjfrow psnling in. 
If it requires a toll call, encourage dllen/to call 
collect. In rural areasnhe hours of phone service may 
be limited, 'SO make ture the offender is able to- call 
when the phone <is in operation. Be certain that the 
offender is getting along with the staff and that there 
is no ^rojlem with staff attitude. Let client know that 
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someone cares and make sure, that the staff shows interest. 
Programs have found 'that the offender requires more 
intense and more frequent contact with the staff than 
other clients. In a rural area, not only does the staff 
see their program participants during the tlay, but often, 
in the evening, they may meet at the store or in a res- . 
taurant. The offender fnay chat, ask a questioiu or dis- 
cuss a problem. In^^afi urban -netting, the stafr does not 
often see the client outside the CETA environment and 
thus must rely on the telephone or ather form of ^commun- 
i cation. * 

Offender and CETA staff may have problems of 'comtiunita- 
tion; offenders often manipulate or say what the staff . 
wants to hear, but often do not follow though on promises. 
In order to deal with this, CETA staff must be atle to 
recognize the "con act."" After breaking pf fender of 
these habits, start the realisti^planning process. - 

I Offender continues to have money problems despite budget 
plan wor-ked out with CETA staff., Like most of us, 
offenders have a money management problem. For example, 
they spend their money on recreational items and have 
none left when the rent is due. In addition, offenders 
have a different attitude toward money. They say to , 
olhers who- have greatej* means than they have, "You've . 
got my money." This phenomenon has been studied and 
more information can be found in offender reseaf'ch. 
Developing a realistic i)fcidgeit of expenses and fltj^ding 
jobs that will provide income to pay for these expenses 
will often help offenders to think constructively about 
wprk and money. " . . 

• Offender^pat^ems of persistence falter efen wherf they 
have gotten a good start and tbings are going well for 
them, fhey often^seem to ORjwU^der the self-fulfill- 
inq prophecy that tTiey wiLljfcUV and then put' themselves 
inVituations which Jead.pSj Pflure . This self-punitive 
attitude can be cou%r||«|p^iif7^1^^ health tech- 
niques, -by reputed d^nionlf r«!t1 oilx^ are overcoming 
-barriers, are (Jiogre^feing, 'dhd wil\-succeed w)*h continued 
effort. ' > 

Below are some examp^s'i ej(i#ing pr^raiRS wit\ special 
counseling element* which illustrate how others h^^ve managed 
individual programs. These examples ar^ meant^to*5«o« how 
programs or tompbnents have operated in the past or are ' 
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^ currently epej^ting* Xhe-programs cited may or may .not e)cist 
in the future. , /These examples are merely representative and 
are not meant t^ dictate how a CETA, prime sponosr must^unc- 
tion.t ' . 



— — — ■ — 

Example A— Pre-ReleAse Counseling . Staff members are trained, if they 
conduct courses in' jail or prison, to address themselves to the needs of 
offenders; namely, to prepare thern for the harsh realities^ that may con- 
front the offender ^^fter release and to strip away the fantasies and 
tlluso^ns^ which many llevelop al^out the "outside." A contract may^be 
given through Title I funds to universities and/or to the therapy agencies 
to give' staff trailing in "reality therapy" , a/) d transactional analysis 
and/or otber techniques which fpcus on the present and future problems of 
^fimates. , . ' ^ 



Example B' - Pre-Tri-&1 Intervention Counseling . Clients participate for - 
90 to. 180 days. They ar6 eligitTle as arre.steeg who have committed non- 
violervt felonies or fti^meanors; are 17 to 35 years of age; are not drug 
addicts or alcoholics; nave no^case pendin^^and^referably^are first 
offenders. This program is operated with a special counseting staff of 
para-professionals attached to an existing public or private institxition 
with links to other supportive services, and with a reputation for excel- 
lent professionalism.^ The contract given, t** the operating agency 1s 
authorized under. Title U the para-p^rofessionals ^re, hired under Titl^is 
Il^end VI aad may be former offenders • 



Example C - Pre-ReJease Counseling in a State DeRartment of Corrections . 
The idea for a series of pre-release orientation seminars came from an 

j'nmate group^^called "Think Tank."- The pV^ogram, which supf>lements the 
efforts of prison counselors, consists -oAbringing in, from a community 
which is 65 miles away, people who may be of ^assistance to" inmates upon 
release.. The program is open to inmates 90 days before parole or comple- 

' tion of sen ten and is run on a voluntary basis. ' ._w.u...v». . 

- . ^ .(Con't-) 



*See .Appendix B of tins TAG for identification of examples and possible 
contaci in format ionX / 
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Example C (Cen't.) ^ * ■ ' 

A representative of the State Employment Service devotes 4 days ^ach week 
to the program. Others who come into the program to speak include repre- 
sentatives of social agencies, Veterans Administration, mentai^l' healtff 
cenftrs, drug programs, consumer groups, fami>y counseling services, 
residential centers, educational institutions, the National Alliance of 
Businessmen, and field parole. officers. ' ^ 

The regular staff consist^ of six inmate counselor <:lerks,- all with. high 
school diplomas, and one State-paid correctionVcounseTiDr. These indiv- 
uals (Jevelop and maintain liaison with outside groups. During t^e 90 days 
which precede release, an inmate attends, on^ or two sessiorflF^aep week. 



p Tmpo^aAy 
6appo^ 



^onoftuic^ 



While all applicants for CETA participation need ^ some, kind 
of financial assistance, the financial needs of the offender 
are different from those of the .average GETA cli^t. Those 
offenders released from confinement are in the most need of 
assistance. „ They need assistance because gate-money is 
rarely sufficient fo/ frugal living for-mare than one week, 
and the savings from prison wages. are meagre, if any. fe^ 
confined offenders qualify for unemploynient compensation. 
Minimal assistance in the form of new clothes aad transpcr- 
tatibn to a specified place provide little to the pffender 
upon release. Some male adult releasees do nbt.qtialify for^ 
welfare. Upon release, the employment situation-is reviewed., 
and, welfare assistance to the faifiily is adjusted accordingly. 

Only a few released prisoners will have economic resources 
or governmental benefits ^sufficient to support them for any 
period of time. A few fortunate individuals may havS^ been 
on work release forborne months and have some savings from 
this work. A propofftion of the juveniles^released may 
V qualify for welfare/as individuals or as members of welfare 
families, until they reach the maxim.um <(ualifying jige. 
These juveniles can return to school' or live without working^ 
for some time..^ However, the-vast majority of released 
inmates have no immediate financial resources worthy pf men-)- 
tion. This makes the early provision of some source of 
income, such as wages or training stipends, both urgent^^and 
important for them, npt only^to reduce Tetum ^o cr^iminal 
behavior but also .as i hwnanitarian goal. Hence, provision 
of CETA services to released offenders has a time priority 
as well as a general program ^priority, if maximum benefits 
from such services, are to t?e realized. 

Offenders other than those recently <incarceVate^d may also x 
need. financial assistance. A few-may be on 'welfare or v 
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public assistansce programs. Offenders, in general, have 
lower income* and less work experience than other CETA 
participants. Offenders may have legal/expenses , be ufiem- 
plQyed, or have dropped o^t of school because of their 
Involvement in arrest axM trial procedures. Their futQre 
pwspects of employment are less promising than' other ^CETA 
sehvi^ces which resuJt in training allowances or wages. 



Those offenders who have' applied for, or are qualified for 
welfare or public assistance, may heed temporary financial 
help until payments cHpfly bef1n. There are often ;png 
delays between applictftion and actual payments; ^Credit 
unions or other private organizations may be a source of 
revolving funds for loans. to ex^offenders. These revolving 
funds could alsabe established by CETA prime sponsors if 
the means are available, and authorization is prfljf^iaed by 
the Regional Office. ICeepinf in mind ther^^llfbe some 
failures, pl^anning for-5uch funds should incrfele replenish- 
ing the revolving fufid as needed. . . 

A few sm^ps, notably the state of Washington, have ini- * 
tiated/pl^o^rams under the criminal juStfee system for modest 
stiperjds'^forre.leased prisoners for a period of some months. 
In some "Othw* states, released prisoners may qualify for 
/public assistance.' A thorough examination of each iriiivid-/ 
ual situation can determine the exact need for financial 
-assistance. A fjw extra^dollars M;o a recently released 
offender may provide early rpotivation for the offender to' 
become a financially self-sufficient citizen. \' , — 

Examples of programs providing temporary financial help for 
offenders .follow. These programs illustrate how others 
have managed these programs, ar\d the examples are meant te 
show how programs or' components have. operated in the past 
or are currently operating. The programs cited may or may 
not exist in the future. These 8)^amples are merely repre- - 
sentative and are not meant to dictate how a CETAjTHme 
sponsor 'must function.* ^ ■ 



Example A - Temporary Income for £x-Qffenders . ' In a ler^e urban, area, a 
small weekly stipend wa^ivejM:o a group of ex-inmates for a few months 
after leaving prison or^il/ For some, the .stipend was combinecj with 
specific placement services. ' Others Received only placement ^service. 

* (Con't.). 



* See Appendix B of this TAG for identification of exampl§^ and possible 
contact information. \. f ^. . 



Example A (Con't.) 

The s^ttpehd for this program w« $60 for 13 weeks. This amount was based 
on. the minimum unemployment compensation benefit in the state and provided' 

.only survival mdaey^jn an fnner city area. The. of fender' participants were 
all conjsi^dered h-igh risks in terms of recidivism. However,, those receiv- 

*ing the stipend, or the stipend plus placement assistance, had much lower 
arrest rates; it did not result in improved placement and employment. 
(For more information, see Unlocking the Second Gate--The kole of Finan- 
cial Assistance In Reducing Recidivism Amqng Ex-Priso ners," available ffom 



— : ^ r — ' ' : 

Example B « Multi-faceted Offender Financial' Assistance Program .-- This^ 
program consists of 3 ihdepeffdeht components: a caslt subsidy program, *'a 
guaranteed 'loan pqogram, and a credit union. Two of the components --the. 
credit un-ioh and the guaranteed loan program— represent new and unique 
efforts in correctional prograrmiing. The cash subsi'fly portion provides 
temporary assistance to selected individuals whp lack temporary houjing^ 
fobd, transportation,, incidental expenses, utility deposits, the purchase 
of work tools,- etc. - Th^e funds are provided to the client without any 
type of payback obligation. The guaranteed loan program is designed to 
provide the offender with access to personal and prpp^rty loans through 
normal lending Institutions'^ Serveral changes were made in the orfginal 
plan. The final design resembles a plan -used for student loans; loans are 
obtainable through any bank within the state using a single for^ of agree.-^ 
fnerit prepared by tk^ Attorney 'GeneraTs Office. Grant money which was 
originally to be used to guarantee repayment of somfe of the loans made ^; 
by the predit union, Has been put in a- trust fund where it is drawing in-/ 
terest. ' 

U ' — ^ ^ — 1 . J — 

yJFmAXy / The offenders most in need* of family and child services ?re 
and child women offenders. Nearly three-fifths of women offender? 
4e/Lv>cc€A\ ,have deperfdent children living^ home during their inqar-. 

^ceration. The specific heed of offender^ for child care . 
^ ''and famHy s^rvice-s is similar to that of other; CETA par- 
ticipants. ^ 

Compticjoi- % ' Child care must be provided hefore^some offenders can^par- 
tioYi6 Ojj[ ticipate in training programs or become employed. A»/ In 
co^X^cne- , other areas, offender^ may ha\e certain special problerns ^ 
mtnt related to family life. Child care may be necessary to 

permit the offender to go out on interviews or to partici- 
pate in criminal justice system, proceedings. The fact of 
' ' ^ a criminal record may adversely affect the mental hwlth 

of spouse and children. .On the other hand, ^e, exis^nfce 
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of family responsibilities may increase the ^motiv^tion of 
the offender, as well 'as jncreas§ the need f*r inrne^iate ; 
financial aid after incarceration or involvement 'in Court 
proceedings . . * * ' • ' 

Incarcerated omnders often >eave behind them families who 
have no means of support. One aspect of an offender program 
might be providing services to these families such as train- 
ing, employment, and other sulpportive services if^^needed. 
By working with the courts cfuring the pre-sentence investiga- 
tion, CETA prime sponsors. can -identify families requiring 
a^istance due to ttie incarceration of the "bread winner." 



Offefrder^ my have_ 
responsibil ities. 



special need for training in parental 
One, urban offender program combines such. 



training with chil.d-car^ services. jThe state correctional 
system found that family-related problems could be* a major ' 
cause of disruption of a training program. Jwo of seven 
voluntary terminations from the training release program were 
specifically caused by family problems. This experience 
underlines the necessity for offender program managers and - 
counselors to ^be sensitive ^to the possibility of a negative 
impact brought on by family problems. 

Ex-inmates often will need therapy or counseling for drug . 
abuse, megtal health and psychological problems arising from 
reaction to the trauma of confinement. The behavior or drug 
problems of effenders which result in their becoming offenders, ' * 
dropping out of school, or their inability to hold jobs are 
often related to mental health conditions. Even minor ' 
offenders wh'D are promptly released may have psychological 
difficulties "arising from their first experiences with crime 
and ,crimi,nal court procedures. 

Accbrdinglyi any prime sponsor planning to deal with the r\ • 

employment and training problems of offenders will have to ' ^ 

recognize the need for therapy and health services. In' a 

sense, many offenders are veterans of prison or urban ^ ' ' ^ 

battlefields ^nd suffer from severe mental and physical ^ 

disabjl ities. ^ 

An authority on jiiA^rlile delinquency has stated: It. has 
been well established at the national level that young people 
who find themselves in. juvenile court facilities display 
many -health problems. Their medical care has been episodic 
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and crisis oriented. A New York report states that 50 
percent of all children in Nfew YofJ city detention facilities 
suffer fVom '"physical* ill ness^ exclusive of dental or. 
psychiatric problems."** The report concludes that, "In some 
cases, the presence of these defects maySaave actually con- 
tributed to the youngster's school difficutties with resul- 
tant truapt behavior and may have, in. fact, been a factor in 
• the# difficulty with the^aw." The Jo^ Corps has reported 
that many of its enrollees haVe never seen a doctor since 
birth and /nany have never seen a dentist.' Drug and ailcohol 
dependency are* health -related problems. Managers of offender 
programs will find their clients subject to a iiigh proportion 
of health and health-related problems. 

Therapy for mental problems and drug abuse problems, arid - 
health services- in general foK CETA Clients are usually pro- 
vided by existing health servite institutions in the'^:ommun- 
ity. Similar services should be used for offenders. * If 
referral of a large number of ex-iftmates is contemplated, 
special arrangements for servijhg them may be necessary in 
view of the potential seriousness and depth of their psycho- 
Joaical and related problems. \ 

' The following examples illustrlate how others have managed 
individual programs. These examples are meant to show how 
programs or components have operated in the past or are 
'^currently operating. The programs cited may or ma^f not J) 
e;<ist in the future. These examples are merely representa- 
tive and are not meant to dictate J>ow a' CETA pV'ime sponsor"* 
.^i^must function.*** 



Ris, Hania, "The Integration of a Comprehensive Medical 
Program in a. Juvenile Correctional Institution," Journal 
of the American Medical Women's Association , September, 
1975. 



**A report issued by the CWvisTon for Adolestent f^dicine 
at Montefiore Hospital, New York City. ' ' 

***See Appendix B of this TAG for identification of examples 
and possible contact information. 

\ • ■ ' 
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Example A - Group Therapy Camping > A delinquency preventior^ program for 
young women provides a camping trip with associated counsel in"g. The young 
wome/) are expected to cooperate with'the group, and t© function out-of^ 
doors on their own. Group' therapy' sessions are held regularly. Papents 
are requested to atterjd the w^kly group counseling sessions. After this 
camping trip, each youth is assigned to a volunteer counselor who provides 
suppTart and assistance for stx to nine months* 



Example B - Outdoor Physical Challenges , One state has provided rigorous 
outdoor hiking and mountain climbing trips for prisoners. The intention 
i^ to challenge the prisoners to do their best individually, and also work 
together and trust oae another. Through successfully meeting these chal-. 
^enges, prisoners ^grow in confidence and in their ability to get, a long 
WTt+> others. 



Hou6ln9, Ex-inma^tes will often need residential support or transpor- 
i/icmpo^- , tation services. They may have to locate some distwice from 
tation, potential training or work sites. In order to take advan- 

IqjSoI tage of the training or VK)rk experience programs, they may 

and need either transportation allowances to enable them to get 

mAj>CQjUan- to training or work sites, or residential allowances to 
eoa6 enable them to live near training orworfc sites. Therefore, 

6^n.vlcu some prime sponsor programs for offenders may need to pro-- 
vide larger budgets for transportation or housing than are 
normally provided for CETA clients in. general. 

Further, because of the community fear of ex-inmates or of 
* offenders in general, special arrangaients may be necessary 

to locate housing for offenders. The cooperation of local 
^ . ^ charitable and religious organizations may be helpful in 

locating such housing. It is also possible that community 
development plans for funding bV thp Department of Housing 
and Urban Development may contain provision for temporary 
housing- of ex-inmates and offenders. 

Need ioK It almost goes without saying that offenders have more legal 
K lugal problems than other CETA clients, and therefore, a greater 

6eAvlcQ^ need for legal assistance. Offenders may have specific 

difficulty in obtaining, bonctinci for certain 'types of employ- 
. " ment. They may be involved irt court proceedings as a 
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defendant or a witness. They may be in danger of loss of 
parole or probation' status, and may require legal assistance.' 
at meetings or hearings concerrving that statdfs/ They may, 
unfortunately, be invcHved in new charges, and deserve 
assistance until the case is/ajudicated. Probation officers 
have certaTrTTe^onsibil i ties for legal assistance^ but are 
generally overworked and can provide little assistance," 

In general legal services to ex-offenders will be provided 
by publ'ic defenders, ife^al aid ^sdcietiel, public-spirited 
attorneys, or voluntary community offender aid groui}s, /H(5W- 
ever, CETA prime sfJonsors inakinci plans to provide ^cial . 
'or expanded' services to of^nders will need to obtain Jassur- 
ance that such services' are\n(}eed available. Otherwise, 
plans will have to be made, preferably in cor^sul tation with - 
other cofmiunity organizations, fw- provision of adequate 
legal services to px-offen'ders participating in CETA programs. 

Miscellaneous servi^ces may include: 

• Federal school lunches for groups of youthful trainees 
who qualify 

• family planning services on a voluntary basis 

• entertainment and cultural activities 

tool purchase , ^ 

• work uniforms ^ ' * ^ ' \ 

• consumer education 

• credit unions 

f alumni organizations 



Ex-inmates, in particular, may have'a great need for such 
services. Each service should contribute to the well-being 
of tifie program participant and to the enhancement of the 
potential success of the prime sponsors' employment and. . 
training ^program. ' / 

The following examples illustrate how others have managed 
individual programs. These examples are meant to show how 
programs or components have operated in the past^or are 
currently ^peratiri^. The* programs cited may or- may not 
exist in the .future. These examples are merely representa- 
tive and are not meant to dictate how a CETA prime sponsor 
must function .* - * • 



*See Appendix B of this TAG for identification of examples 
and possljDle-contact information. 
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Example A - Volunteers 'Work One-To-Qne With Offenders . In'a'large city, 
a jorps of volunteer citizeit associates is trained to work xme^to-one 
wlrh offenders. The purpose is to re-integrate the offenderNinto the 
mainstream of coffinunity life. Both clients and volunteers are carefully 
screened. \he ciitizen volunteers are then given six hours of 'orientation 
and training'/ including learning neW term'inology. The volunteer meets at 
Ijease twice a month with the offend^rj clarifying what ythe offender needs 
Trie of fender may need survival items such as food, clothing or housing, 
or may need advice and clarification of personal or vocational goals. A 
major subject is how to get and hold a job. The volunteer often" invitee 
the offender to%'a ball game, mQvie or other form of entertainroe^it. On 
occasion, the yo]un^,SJP^^my^h^ye to appear^at a police station or in court 
on behalf of the 9ffender, or arrange for .legal Advice. The program^s 
operated by a non-profit charitable organization founded by business knd 
professional people and is funded Ijy >ocal businesses, foundations, arM 
Federal grants. ' * 



Examfite B - Volunteer Attorneys . These attorneys provide counseling to 
offenders on* a variety of matters, such as employment, housing, financial, 
medical, and civil law problems. Minority offenders and women may be 
counseled on wage and hour, fair employment and open housing laws and 
appeals! 'Referrals are made to ^he attorneys by local offender service 
agencies*, and scope of counseling is«irefully defined. Workload is 
limited and spread among the group of attorneys as- agreed in advanqe. 
Attorneys are kept informed of other community resources which can aid in 
•problems beyond the expertise of attorneys. 



V 
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C.2(d) CDijCATlON m TRAINING 



PRQBLLH, Og JjT UATiOW 

Offender keeps up a "show of 
interest" and progress to 
Impress offUlals. tries to 
*sl1de through." 



2. Offender may feel training 
is useless except as a means- 
of obtain)ng traimwj allow- 
ance, in view of his record 



3. Offender 'lacks confidence in own 
dbility to progress, may feel lying 
and cheating is the only way to get " 
ahead. 



It appears that "they -all want to 
•be truck drivers'" 



5. Offender claims educational 
♦ credential or work skills which 
seen excessive or incorrect 



Ay I ON 



'Instructors must be aware of this 
possibility anb provide frffjuent checks of 
rear) pro<ircS', In s1tu<jt1on^ prev*»nt1ng 
cheetfng, cx-of/ender should be counseled- 
that Such .ictivity is sel f-defeat1ny,^se 
other ox'offenders to aid in counseling 
and re -orientation . 

program managers need to infonn instructor^?* 
an^ particip'^nts of 'success stories" and 
achtcvernonts*by both non -of fenders . 
Offenders can be brought in tp give tesli- 
mony as to value of program Have instructors 
ftiform offenders that the program has 
d^eloped relationship^ with various employers * 
in the area who will hire ex-offenders, and 
this training will provide the necessary 
skills for these jobs. Invite eff«ployers to 
come to the class and talk to the offenders,. 

Arrange Jfpr spial 1 -1 ncrement progress Steps, 
with,aijimls after each step Provide 
mechanisfns for "p^r" support in training 
and discussion groups Offenders may be 
self-punuive, expecting failure after being 
on the job for a while, no matter how 
ski'lled In this instance, inform offenders 
0^ The program s relationship with er^ployers 
willing to hire of/enders 

Many of the offenders 4n your area >ave one 
specific job in mind This may be due to a 
particular kind of training they hear3 about. 
Provide realistic counseling, in terms of 
jobs available in the area, the offender's 
qualifications, and any legal barrj^rs that 
rwy exist. 

Consider a contract approach to ensure a 
'fleeting of mends'* and to bring out 
exaggerations Check credentials if 
possible Conduct oral trade test or 
other vocational skills tests, or practical 
skills tests If exaggerations are dis- 
covered, correct record and counsel 
participant that such actions \xt s«lf' 
defeating. 



SUCG_E|T Cp_ _R £ SOURC El 

Tra IninY^fcress measuretnents and 
controls; iocial Services, AFL-C IO{HROl)) 
U S. Jj/c^s, National Urban League; 
V A , Of/ice of Education (Adult Educa 
tlon); Olt; IHHA. 



NAACP. Office of Education (Adult and 
Vocational Education); QIC; IHHA; NUL» 



Other training agencies Knowledge 
and skill in providing proper progress 
steps, group dynamics of peer support, 
local liiiversities may be able to 
provide training in this. Social 
Services, V A., AFL-CIO{NRDI) ; OIC, 
Red Cross. IHHA, 



School System credentials, realistic 
skins tests. Office of Education; 
OIC^HKA. 
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''Background Traijiing and Education . It is estimated that on any given 

.day over 3 million persons are in the custody of the criminal 
justice system. Of this number, about one^quart^r are 
actually in institutions, and one-half /are onpetrble or pro; 
batton.^ The remainder are in the community awa.itihg trial/ 
They are equally divided between adults and juveniles. 
V , ■ 

•■Ppur percent of the juveniles are functionally illiterate ^ 
As^are nearly 20 percent of the incarcerated adult offender 
population. Data in 1^76-77 study indicates the following: 



Education 



State Institution 
-Adult 
ITT 



8th 
1-3 



grade 
years 



or 
of 



less 
high 



school 



26,0 
3^.0 



State iVistitution 
Juvenile* 

. ii) ' ' ; 

48.0 
28.0 



faetor.in youth delinquency^ 
A survey conducted by the 



Learning disabilities are* a major 
and subsequent criminal behavior. 
LfAA in 1974 estimated that b.etween 4Q and 65 percent of the 
inmates had no marketable skills. During the hearings pre- 
liminary to the passage of CETA in 1973, Congress altenmined 
that offender programs should become an integral part of 
future employment efforts following committer reports citi.ng 
similar statistics of offender skill deficiency. They con- 
cluded that these deficiencies contributed to the )iigh 
incidence of recidivism. 



The training and education component of this TAG will focus 
on the following ffreas: / 

# vocational training * 

f general j£.ducation 

f educational systems under CETA 

f testing and evaluation 

f world of work ana job readiness 

f educational counseling 



i 



Planned Approach . (March 1977) Data on 
)ulation drawn from sampling of 



* From Jail to Job: A 
;State juvenile institution popi 

'l3-state study conducted by Nationail Juvenile Corrections Pro- 
ject, American Bar Association, National Offender Services 
Coordination Program as cited in the publication ab(5ve, p.- 16. 
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VocjcuUonal 

tAjOUJOiflQ 



X 



POOA 

planriing 



'Training in correctional settings may^achieve negative or 
minimal results for the fol/owing reasons: 

• Clients enter training programs' for secondary rpotiva- - 
tions, i.e., as evidence merely of "good behavior" in the 
" commitment to learning^, ' ' " • ' _ 



cooAjdA^ncution 
uUXh CJS 



* 

Poorly trained staff .who canno't channel efforts of 
offenders constructively t.o achieve attitucjinal ani 
behavioral chaage. ^ ^ 



nd 



• Learning disabilities which make a return to education 
difficult and even intimidating for some persons, 

• Unavailability of expected vocational training, i,e, ^ 
materials, tools, safety features. W 



1^ 



Dissatisfaction with the intended occupation, by the trainee 
after trying out the 'trade in the vocational training situa-' 
tion. • ^ ' 

*/ * ^ *. • 

Lack of understanding of any personal, statutory or admin- 
istrative barriers which might hamper or prevent eventual 
job placement in the occupation for which offenders are 
trained; e.g., the incompatibili'ty of some occupations 
with the criminal behavior of the indi^idyal, or the , 
extent ofthe artificial barriers. ^ 

Pemands of professional licensing in terms of work experi- ' 
ence wl}ich exceeds the expectation of the offerer and/or 
the period of training offered in custody. 

Poor coordination with the criminal justice system, result- ' 
ing im personnel who are slow to transport prisoners to 
training, whether or not there is full support of the 
Corrections Commissioner and Warden; insufficient space in 
the prison for training, and so forth. 

• Inability of the program to meet the diverse needs of both 
the better educated and capable enrollees and the more 
retarded. 

^ The above suggests appropriate preventive action. The examples 
'which folMow are meant to show how programs or components have 
operated in the past or are currently operating. The programs 
cited may or may not exist in the future. These examples are 
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merely representative and^ are not meant to dictate how a CETA 
prime ^onsor jnust functioq.* 



l!$amp1e 'A - Vocational Staff Traini ng . Methods of staff selection are 
established; mechanisms exisTto register complaints aj^d grievances; 
personnel policies and practices are developed and distributed. A 
vocational training staff is assembled whosefracial and 'ethnic mix 
represent the approximate composition of the prison p^op'ula'tion . . All 
have pertinent experience and ability .to relate to the inmates. Staff 
training is conducted periodically by qualified consultants from sources 
such as the state or local vocational- boarfls of .education , uniqns, and 
management advisory boards. ^ * 



^ Example B 



Confinement - Vocational Trai'ning . ^This project is adminis- 
tered by if^mates. It provides courses of varying length in fundamentals 
of data processing, computer logic, computer programming, systems design 
and analysis, keypunch and teletyping. Courses are taught by inmate^ 
instructors,' who must make a comrnitment to assume teaching re'sponsibil- 
iti-es after they complete the basic course. Advanced courses in Fortran 
arid' other languages are taught by Hqneywell computer programming volun- - 
teers. -Advanced inmates perform, computer work for oth^r -state agencies. 
Honeywell contributes computer equipment?, training '.materi^als,* and tests 
for screening of' appl icants and ^certification of graduates. It does not 
provide placement services'. 



Example C - Co'nfinement - Prison Industries ^ndVrison Maintenance . Four 
examples of prison industries and prison maintenance assignments which 
provide on-the-job training are described below: 

(1) At the Optical Meqhanics Shop at a state correctional facility, 
* inmates are trained to grind and polisff lenses to prescription 
specifications, assemble the lenses in frames, and fit and 
adjust the frames to the customer. Eyeglasses are produced for 
the inmates of ttte state corrections- system. 

(Con't,) 



-*See Appendix B of, this TAG for identification df examples and possible 
contact information. 
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Example C (Con' t. ) 



(2) 



(3) 



(4) 



' The Dental Laboratory at a state prison provides training in the 
construction of dental prostheses for residents of state institu- 
tions. Participation in-a higJi school equivalency program is 
required to meet the apprenticeship qualifications. 

The Radiologic Techr^oloqy Training at a Vehabi 1 i tation center 
• trains inmates in x-ray te'chnology. Inmates work in the institution 
hospital, and parti cip^nts^wM^ complete training are eligible tor 
certification." ' ^ ^ 

At a youth correctional institute, inmates are' trained in the 
maiVitenance of an- oil-fired high pressure boiler which provides 
heat and hot water mr two institutions. Supplemental coi/rses 
are offered to prepare trainees for the examinations for sta.te 
•licensing as a Black Seal Firefighter. 



J, 



^xample.D - WoHr Release Training . 'T'rogram assistance'for a^st'ate 
ftpogram through which work-releasfe inmates are trained by a watch manu- 
facturer in the occupations of precision technician, watch repair, and 
watch manufacturing,. Length of training is i?orrelated with release 
date. Employment is provided for all those who satisfactorily complete 
the program. 



Example E - Confinement - Vocational Training - A Nbn-Profit Corporation . 
Works to involve the private sector, in training and employing the. offender 
through ider^ification, design, implementation and , evaluation of a seHes 
of program models, each of which tests the validity, of a specific means 
through which employers can train and hire. Each program is tailored to 
the functions of the criminal justice system and the individual charac-- 
teristics of th^ offender and each has some potential for replication. 

Private sector employers are offered prof^ssii^nal managerial assistance 
to er(courage them to- become involved in offender employment and training 
programs. One of the 'specific projects undertaken involves a bank which 
provides program management for the clerical traia\ng program. at a cor- 
rectional facility for women. In this program, 25 women- are trained by 
the bank's training personnel in shorthand^, typing and clerical skills 
The length of . the training >s closely correlated with release Vlate . Upon 
successful completion of the t/^ainlng program, the women are employed by 
the bank. * 
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Mffliffll-fflffTII^H -> *^ ^ 




Example F -\[jon-conf1nement - Supported Work . With funding .f:rom the' 



Departmen%||^ Labor; Health, Education and Welfare-; Housing and Urban 
Development; >>ustice.(LEAA); and the Ford Foundation^ supported work 
projects are be^ng established at -eleven city levels and.'^hnee s4:ate- 
leveU', These 'oemon St rati on projects follow the example of*the Wildcat 
Program in New Y^k run -l?y the VERA Institute where offenders perfo)^ 
various jobs on ci\y projects. 

\ 

One city demonstratibn project focuses on^training'the offenders as . , 
skilled building reha^i 11 ta(Clon workers.. Participants progress f rom ^ 
maintenance rasponsibitities, to working ot] simple rehabilitation prob'^ 
lems, to. working oh highly complex rehabilitation projects, in another 
city, the contracts for 't;^he suptJorted work are being made with private 
employers ► 



educate an 



The conditions\of education as they relate to parole and 
probation have 't^ot been studied in depth. However? some - 
preliminary condlusions have been drawn by researchers: ^ 
• \ ' . ^ • 

• effective education and trainingn^ograms during the 
period of incarls^eratioa significantly improve th^ 
chance of survivial for the inmate when he or she 
returns to^the copmunity 

• individuals able t^ secure meaningful employment "upon 
relee^se have a mzh higher rate of success, meascrred 
in tarms "3^ recidiv^f" than those"^who do not/ 

• the majority of thos^ place on vprobatix)n did not com- 
plete high school.* Tlie cost of education in terms of 
dollars an^d supporting- a family becomes high. 

# 

The FederaJ government has ^attempted to remedy educational 



KO^ouJidd^ ok deficiences through some key legislation which funds cor- 
coKAzcXyioYifiZ rections education programs at national, sttte, afnd local 



tducAtion 



levels; 



Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 . UQ(ier* 
Title I of ESEA, .grants are provided to local edu ca t i on a 1 
agencies and .to state administered institutions that ^ 
serve educationally deprived children. Approximately 
one-third of all Federal funds, expended for corrections 
education comes from this legislation. 



0 



• 4 



. '4 



A- 



' need 



Edacatiaml 
ujMeA CETA 



^» " ^Rehabilitation Act of .1973. . .State rehabilitation agencies 
give giveo the 'Opportunity to develop programs to provide 
'•vocational adjustment services to physically and mentally 
" . handicappe<i.delihquentV and inmates under state block 

grajit^. ^ ^ - - • . , . . 

" 1 Higher Education Act of 1965 , This Act offers Basic f* 
Education .Oppolrtunity Grants ^(BEOG) to Kelp ex-pf fenders 
- get* an elementary etducs^tion. The Teacher Corps (Title V).. 
has operated programs in correctional institytions. 

Adult Education Act - ES£A Amendrpents of T966 , GiyeST 
formula grants to states for adult education programs^ 
through the .secondary leVel, to. those in corr^ectional 

* institutions. . " ' * 

• Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 . ^ 
Awards -bloclc gr&hts to state pUrwitng agencies and - 
selected correctional education prtfjects. LEAA discre- 
tionary grants are awarded, ,tb cprrections education . 
projects. \ ^ , - 

V 

t Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 . / ' 
Through the Department of Labor, provides job training 
and employment opportunities to economically disadvantaged, 
♦unemployed and under-employed persons. An indeterminate^ 
number of ex-offenders or thos'e in pre-trial diversion 
status have already benefitted from; and are now in, . 

^^on-going local programs. Inmates in state correctional 
facilities are being given remediation largely by means 
of , CETA 'special training funds to governors. \ • 

While legislation has provided some services, an even greateir 
more intense effort needs to come from a cooperative effort 
of all agencies. The State Manpower ^Services Council required 
by CETA is' a logical focus foY state-wide planning: for / . ^ 
training and educational activities' for gf fenders. 

CETA (sec. 101) permits classroom and institutional ti^aining 
from the most elementary education to preparati6n for high 
school ^qgivalency (GEu^jt ancl post-secondary education. 

Divergent programs exist from state to'^^tate arid from 
community to community. To, be effective, an^ educational 
- lystem for offenders must ^ake in^to account the following: 
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E^tablOiking 
Q^duiCjOitiomJi 



i^tPre length and kind of sentence whixh requires correlation 
in terws-of scheduling and type of pY-ogram componeats * 
either i^ pre-trial intervention, or parole status. 

§• tl^/arying educational ! eve! of enroHees which m^y 
IrWrease the necessity -for individualized curricula to 
include remedtaV, as well as advanced materials,- permitting 
each trainee to progress at his or her rate of speeds 

• the staggered entry: and/^xit of participants calling for 
short-term modules and programmed instruction materials. 

f the importance .to enrollees of- incentives arrd rewards to 
instill pride in achiemient. 

• appropriate resources of staff, facilities, books and ' 
materials in terms of quality, relevance and numbers. 

• the diverse ethnic backgrounds of both juvenile and 
adult offenders. 

the frequent lack of continuing education in thfe community 
l^f and the need for exploration of and arrangements for suit- 
able conduit's, for garolees and releasees , who leave the 
detention facility. ' ^ 

• ,the largely fragmented and diverse kind of. educati\j»aT 
systems in correctional institutions, many of which . 
require- upgrading and/pr expansion. 

• full cooperation of l^etention facility as a prime 
. requisite for success. 

• accreditation for courses taken in custody of the criminal 
justice^ system where feasible so that the offender sees 
his or her effort as realistic and is encouraged to con- 
tinue upon release. . ' ^ . 

selection erf professional staff lyith ar^ understanding of 
offender problems. 

• the design of programs to fill gaps in service needs. 

' • cooperation of legislators in the community to authorize 
study/training release of affenders to lessen the negative 
impact of confinement by permitting inmates to leave the 

, ^ institution to attend an educational program; corresponding 
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coordinatioji with teachers, fellow students to fend off 
potential .hostility./ ' 

The following are examples -of existing educational activities 
and components which can be considered for inclusion in com- 
prehensive offender^ programs. ^> 

These examples are meant to show how programs 9r components 
have operated in the past -or are currently opewiting. Jhe 
prifgrams cited may or may no^t exist in the future. These 
examples are mere*ly representative and are not meant to ^ 
dictcite'how a CETA prime sponsor must function.* • ^ 



Examp>1e A -.Confinement - Jail Soc4al. Services . Classes leading to high^^ 
school equivalency are held importable classrooms located in a jail com- 
pound. Inmates in a nearby^ residential center who are considered loW- 
security risks near the end- of sentence also attvid. 



E)cample B' - Partial Confinement - Education . Men at residenttaf centers^ 
who are veterans use their G.I. Bill benefits to attend Ji community 
college. Others take advantage on a' part-time ba«is of remedial courses 
offered by the college. , - . * , 



E&cample C - Nonconf inement - Offender Self-Help . Non-profit corpoi^ation 
utilizes an offender self-help group to publicize problems of offenders 
and the problems in the adminis-tration of Jails and prisons.. Almost all 
of the staff are ex-inmates. . A monthly newsletter with a s tat ewid^>jrc il- 
lation in the criminal justice system reports 'ort educational achievements^ 
of ex-offenders and offend'ers. ' . . ^ \ 



*See Appendix B of.jt^is TAG for identification of- examples and possible 
*ijDntact information. 
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Example D - Use of T,V. Materials . A larC|e municipalN ctlA prime sponsor 
has used televised and video taped cours&s in confinement and has provided 
correspondence,^ extension and independent^StUdy courses, as opposed to 
classroom instruction. 

\ - i / . . . 



Example E - Co-Learning Programs - Study Release . Co-learning programs. 



in arts and crafts and human development involve^ staff, inmates and 
community. . , ' 



Example F - College Education for Parolees . Parolees obtain a eollege 
education while working as para-professional interns Tor various offici 



eaucauion wm te WUrKing as ^Jdr a-^irui cb:> iwna i niucrii^ I ui vpi luuo I 

of various government agencies. Interns are not awarded >funds. They 
receive regular salaries wfiich a^e %t the sarpe rate and grade ^level of 
other federal employees at GS4-4. 



a Is 



Example G - Art Education - Confinement . A state Fine Arts Council, has 
been actively involved in the development/expan'sion of arts programs , 
erfforts located in correctional facilities. In this capacity it has 
worked closely with the Division of Corrections*-in developing both needs ^ 
criteria and priorities in implementing these programs. These programs 
include exchanges of penal and "free World" ^rt work exhibitions/perform-' 
ances, ancl numerous in-service workshops and semirrttrs designed primarily 
to upgrade staff quality in the institution. Following this project, a 
26-week art "survival" course is given in the w|j!ole spec£r*um of the arts- 
photography, graphics, music, drama, dance, painting, etc., at a local 
community college. This course offers tips*n crea^ting a more effective 
portfolio, researching grant possibilities and applying for them, recordr 
keeping and career options. In some cases the participating agencies who 
come to dffer guidaftce hire the participant upon release- 
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Exampl e H - After-Care Out of School Alternatives fo r Juveniles. Designed 
for juvenile releasees (lb and 1/2 - 1/ yejrs old) from state correctional 
institutions who are referred to the city's Learning Center, it offers 
ona of four occupational -apademic clusters: Business, Coninunicati^)ns, 
Conminlty Service and Health. Enrol lees 'alternate between two weeks of 
paid work' experience (30-40 hours per week), for which they earrT academic 
credit, and two weeks of academic training. The presentation of academic 
subjects is related to the student's job assignments; the on-the-job 
experiences are ideal subject matter for classroom problem solving. 



4 



JeAUm Testing of enrol lees upon efitr.ance and exit serves a two- 

and fold purpose. At the entry level . it serves as a guide to 

evaiuation the enrol lee and the staff as: to what is expefcted. When 
the program is complete^, the tfBting sdrves.as a tool for 
determining the effectiveness of the program. Interim 
testing during the program helps t<^ reinforce learner interest 
' and provides a yardstick for instrtctors to assess progress 
or alter the program if needed. • • 

Data on the educational levels of offenders indicate a pre- 
ponderance of underachievement despite an I.Q. level approx- 
imating ttie norm of the national populatioh. It is hot 
inconceivable^at mafiy offenders actually suffer learning 
disabilities.^This compounds the problems of social dis- 
orientation, poverty, broken homes and truancy often assbci' - 
ated with poor school performance. Such learning disabilities 
requireS/ery intensive assistance. 

Some learning disabilities may not lend themselves to rapi'd 
diagnosis or treatment. It is essential to know whether or 
not a trainee has such disabilities. If individuals have 
experienced repeated frustration in learning to read beyond 
tha third grade level despite a sincere effort, a real4stic 
appraisal of. their future attainment is in order. It may be 
best to abandon literacy as a goal altogether and concentrate 
on a work role within their immediate ^sp. 

KAMUthtUc Some individuals experience kinesthetic and/or motor 
deiCccxencxeA deficiencies that make \nastery of cer^tain occupational skills 
difficult. They should be directed" to, specific tasks best 
suited for them. Diagnosis can be obtained at work sampling 
institutions conducted by non-profit institutions, n«ny of 
which are funded by the Department of Labor. The e^abflsh- 
• -ment of such a center can be' used through CETA Title I, II 
and VI monies- with a pooling of HEW resources. 
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EvaluatLng 
£jducjcuUonal 



tool6 ' 



u)0Aia and 
job .njijoidinu^ 



VotcutionaZ 



Evaluation of educationaJ/'program effectiveness should entail 
examination of: 

f participant characteristics ^ V 

• program mix ; ^ 

t positive outcomes of services and cost of achieving them 
•> extent to which available funds are utilized. 

These surveys can.be made by acajdemic institutions, labor 
unions and research Organizations. Their ,benef4t to the 
prime sponsor includes an analysis of cost benefits, ma^terial 
for public relations efforts, evidence of project worthiness 
to legnslator:§^accredi tation of the training programs 
administered, and gaps in services that necessitate redesign. 

The following assessment tools have been found effective in 
correctional programs.*^ 

• Environmental Deprivation Sca>^ (EDS) 

• Maladaptive Behavior fletord (>MBR) 

• Vocational Opinion Index 

t Minnesota Mijltiphasic Personality Inventory 

• General Abilities Test Battery (GATB) 

• Test of Adult Basfe Education ^ 

• Wide Range Achievement Math. Test 

• Reading Analysis T??t , . 

The majority of offenders >ave either never worked before 
their incarceration or have never had stable employment. 
They require job search skills, realistic goals, and 
standards of job performance. Adujt offenders » as well 
as juveniles; lack Iniowledge of the values and' behavior of 
the world in which they hope to find legitimate. employment. 

In order to enable youRg persons to make wise career choices, 
CETA Tnakes possible attendance at vocational exploration 
programy In VEP, CETA .participants are exposed to the 
tasks, working conditions, requirements and training associ- 
ated with jobs. The National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB) 
and the AFL-CIO Human Resources Development Institute (HRDI) 
have sponsored the pilot vocational exploration program (vEp) 



*See Appendix B of this TAG for identification of exanmles 
and possible contact informatipn. 
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for 5,000 youth in 50 titles during the summer months. CETA 
Title III funds are awarded to NAB for channel-ing through 
subcontracts to p^^-ticipating employers— private for prof it 
business, privatr non-profit organizations, arhi tfusiness 
organizations. A staff guide prepared by HRDI to assist 
• (/fp' staff involved for the national VEP may be obtained from 

/leiou^cfci regional offices. This guide discusses objectives, program 
designs, suggested curx^ituluni, and marketing of the pro'gram 
and will be 4jseful to prime sponsors which wish to adapt it 
for their own program fljir offenders and ex-offenders. 

• ~ Otber models'can be viewed, at Job Corps cente)»s. Following 

. are several examples which illustrate- job -acquisition 
■ ' • activities. These ^I're meant to show how programs "or com- ' 
penents have opera.ted nn the past or ^re currently operating. 
The programs citecf may or may. not exist in the future. 
These examples are merdly representative. and are not meant 
to dictate how-a 'CETA prime sponsoi^riiust function.* * 



J 



' ~, ' • 'V ' ■ - ' - 

Example A -"^Imulgtions . Course curriculum and simulation games showing 
the relationship between Torces in city politidal life; rural urban prob- 
lems; interpersonal inter-cultural behaviors; job application; work - 
situations. These provide an opportunity for offenders to voice attitudes, 
fears, knowledge under the supervision of staff who supervise and direct f 
discussion. '<Job Corps nnaterials are available. J Thesexan be used in ^ 
confinement or at community based centers. ;/ ' f 



Example B>" Theatre Foundation - Confinement . A. Theatre Foundation, alone 
and in conjunction with a state corrections department provides a' con- 
tinuing theatre, arts program in state correctional facilities. This • 
encourages creation of a prison theatre group making presentations related 
to the life experiences -of offenders, their familial and employment prob- 
leips. Biscussion fol lows , directed by group leaders- undery^upervi si on of 
staff. W ■ " \ ' 



*See Appendix B of this TAG fot Identif icat-ion of examples and possible 
contact information. 
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Example- C - Theatre - Ex-offenders . /.This theatre grou(| is made-up of 
ex-off€nders who,. through the technical assistance, of fl(rafess^ional actors, 
becon»e a regularly performing troupe.^ The group often performs at "correc- 
tional facilities providing training workshojDS for the incarcerated 
offender; This provides a vehicle for comrjunication , an opportunity for 
rble^playing and an 'examination and^appreciation of apprpved societal oih- 
■lets for expression. Emphasis is upon work .related issues. 



. . ' ~^ 

Educatconal Educational counseling for all CETA participants is essential, 

cauMzUng For offenders and ex-offenders this is' imperative throughout 
their training because of . the hurdles they must overcome 
* - such as barriers to employment, their eroded sense of self 
worth (in most instances), and continued need for assurance 
and reinforcement. Such coi/nseling should be done with-the 
advice of the staff of the criminal justice systerti who' has 
knowledge of the enrol lee. It should also be coordinated 
with job coaches and other staff. giving supportive services 
^/ . to make certain that educational goals are realistic and 
job related. While educational programs must be desijgned 

• , • , to be "job r'elated whenever possible,, the relation of basi^: 
and general education to specific j'obS' may not be immedi- 
c ately clear to the participant. Hence, educationiil 

counseling should include explanation of the relationship 
of education to getting and keeping jobs. ' . \ 



» * 
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CtlA PRlMt SrONSp«^ACyOf§ 



^ 



1. Nrtlclpwit referred to job , 
M afttrbtlng hined Is found 
to havt rooord of of foniVi . 



ACTIOW 



Eaploytr s«ys too Mny 
ti-offondtrt h«vt,b«en 
rtftrrod . ^ 



Othtr clltnts conpUin t^jat 
Offenders tfe being given special^ 
trettpent. 



4. Offender Is turned <own for a 
job because of 4 'good V>ral 
character' requirement 



4. 



5. Baplo^^ reluctant to hire 
offenders. ^ 



5. 



7. 



Duployer over-anxlous to hire 
ex^of fenders without much 
concern about qualifications 



Of/ender wents nore noney ' 
Initial ly than regular CETA 
clients 0^ has difficulty 
working wltl^ other fliployees* 
Mklng^Bore woney. 




Of fender ^^utes to Uke Tow* 
stetut job. 



rind out^aore about clrcuMStancescof 
of bffense. Attempt to counsel Wloyjrr 
to leep offender on thejob, at least 
forla further trial period. Explain 
why iof fender, niy not have revealed'^ * 
rtcoird. If dlsnlssed^ consider referral ^ 
to niM (raining or work. If a legal 
barrier can be rerovW,' e.g., "the ^ " 
Federal Bonding prograw^ mforw the 
en^l^yer of this. If he-Is fired due ^ 
to 'Ccwpiny -policy," try to convince 
the •iployer to change the policy or . 
Mke in arrangement to waver the policy 
for your ctlents.* Check with legal aid 
for litigation as resource alternative. 

Check all prlM sponsor referrals of 
Other agencies If feasible, develop 
ilnforaatloh as to whether clearinghouse 
n|}ts were violated or whether a dear- 
t^use Is needed. If none exists. 
A cooperative effort should be under- , 
teken to, coordinate referrals and 
services *nd )*t employers kmw In 
advance of offender status. 

Counsel that sinci off^ders have the 
greatest placement difficulty, they 
need the mpst help, and have "paid the 
price" of former crime. Also advise 
thet employers generally have the final 
say as to regular efnployment, so it 
behooves all participants to do the 
best they can. 

It Is usually better to Inform 
employers In advance, and depend upon 
development of long term good employer 
relations. If recgrB has been good 
In recent months, and there Is no 
Indication of reversion to anti-social 
behavior, atHpipt to get iployer or 
licensing agency to consider only 
recent recond or redeflrjf requirements, 
^fer OJT contract a* Inducement to 
employers . i 

Provide' InformifTlon as to success stories, 
offer and demonstrate existaftce of an 
ededuate follow-up system to aid employer 
with problems. Have other epoloyers 
^fer testltaopy, if agreeable. Involve 
Oiployers In program planning and 
operation. Offer OJT. or WEP contracts 
as inducement to hire offenders on trial 
1l. 

Check to see if working conditions and ' 
pay are^ acceptable. Check to see why 
wplpyers a>e Intere^t^d In the program, 
fie sure the salary is reasonable for the 
work performed. If motivations of 
employer seem Inappropriate. che|ik with 
tabor sUndards or CJS personneT. If 
Mployer Is a relVabli resource, do not 
overburden with offender placements. 

Be aware that they may hive been away 
from the area and don't know hw the 
economy Is there, what wages to expect. 
Alsd; they may have been meting more 
■oney In crime and need to'adjust to 
living on Iwer Income until they prove 
they can ^t«eed and are trained In the 
skim of a hlgherbayln^ job. Budget- 
ing their expens|^«ga1nst their 
earnings with them may help them face 
reality. P0nt .out^ that wage^can ' 
Increase with good performance.^ 

Some programs find that SCM offenders 
have excessive P»'jde. They view 
thimselves as being "tough** and refuse 
to take certain Jobs. Follow same 
Steps as above. Also use ex-offenders 
to counsel new offender^particlpants . 
In CETA. 



( 



SUGGUUD R EXpWCCS 

CUS records. Case Information as 
to ex-offenders who have "mi0e It*; 
legal barriers; V.A.; U.S. Jaycees; 
ir.S. Chamber of Con«rce; AFU-CIO 
(HRDI); OIC; IHHA. 



Knowledge of all agencies referring 
ex-offenders and of referral procedures. 
H.A.B.; U.S. Chamber of Commerce; 
Afl'CIO(HROI); Katlonal Urban League; 
V.A.; Social Services; NAACP; OIC: 
IHHA; Red Cross. 



4. 



CJS records; CETA pr&ram progress; 
P.O. reportj; CSC. SBA; U.S. Chamber 
of Comnerce; OIC; IHHA. 



5. Knowledge ^f program results; Roster 
of employers willing to tell other 
m^d^tn of their success with hiring 
ex-offenders; U.S. CKamber of Co«m»erce; 
U.S. Jaycees; NAB; AFL'-CIOtHRDI) ; ACLU; 
RCCA; OIC; HIA;'IHHA. 



6. Labor standards Information; CJS 

conUcts wftlch can be used discretely; 
HAB; U.S. Chamber of Comnerce; NAACP; 
- OIC; \mh. 



Reality therapV and full r/nge of 
counseling techniques; infomatlon 
on living costs; Social Services; 
Aa-CIO(HRDI); HCCA; Goodwill 
Industries', ACT]0N,-OIC; IHHA. 



8. Ex-offenders who can counsel new 
participants; RCtA; KAACPi^CSC; 
Salvation Amy; OIC; IHHA.^ . 



f (Co«»t.) 
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CtTA PRlMCjrONSOR ACTjONS 
V.2(e) JOeS-OCVHOPMCflT. PUCEHCNT AWO FOlLOU^UP fCon't.) 

t^Pi^J}]]^]M ACTION ' 



Off«fKter h«s iwndequate work 
incentives that create dlffl- 
. cutty In I job. 



10 Client Is reluctant to tell 

prospective employer about being 
an ex-of fen(ter 



n. Offender Is "acting up" on 

the job or stops going to work 



12 Offender does not report back 
after job referral 



13« Offender was placed just before 
the compa|v closed down for the 
season « 



9. CETA has found that seme offenders have 
th4s -problem more -than nuny other 
CllA clients, and that they need to 
Stay In work experience longer Uan the 
regular CETA clients They try to find 

, an eiiployer who will give the client 
feedback about his behavior and work, 
such as, "You are working toff slow, no 
flPH>1oyer would hire you when you work 
tike that," Sontetimes they require a 
client to work 40 hours a week In work 
♦ experience to simulate a permanent job 
l*»en they are sure the client has learned 
adequate social skills, and gets along 
with co-workers and his boss, they place 
h1« In a permanent job. 

10 Offenders ire ^Iven lots of advice on 
whether to tell employer or not by prison 
staff, other" offenders and the P 0 This 
■Ight be erroneous Information or may not 
apply In your program due to ^wut; rela- 
tions with yoOr employers Find out frc^j 
the offender what he has befn told and 
verify If that applies in your program. 

If his views are erroneous^ tell him why 
The offender may have misconceptions and 
undue fears about telling the employer. 
If asked, offender should tell the truth 

11 Have an arrangem^t for the employer to 
call the appropriate person In your program. 
This person will kik the offender better 
than the employer, and nay be able to 
aKtrtain what the problem is. Work 
together with the P.O to counsel Vf^- 
offender to behave ^ or to return to work. 
OeUmitnt whether there is something about 
the job or the employer that Is causing 

the offender's problems. A syn^athe^ic 
wplbyer that will talk toJthe OTployee- 
Inforwlly can help OffWfders seem to 
need more frequent contacts and follow-up 
for a longer period of time than other 
CETA clients. Determine whether lack of 
sufficient Supervision by CETA staff * 
could be causing the problem. 

Offender nay have been making only a 
show of Interest, or may have become 
afraid. Use your full range of coun- 
seling services to-get the offender 
to show up at a job rtftrr^] Other 
offenders nrfio have obtained jobs may 
help 

Consider i^ether you want to place an 
offender In a seasonal job It might 
not be advisable fer the offender to 
hav* time off^ when he could get Into 
trqi^. Also, an^offender might be 
WbrrTed that he wouldn't be recalled 
whfn the conpany opened again If 
you decided not to place offenders In 
a seasonal job, yOu could still use 
that employer for temporary on-the- 
4ob training with full understanding 
tJj^t the work was temporaryV 



SUGGCSTED RESqfJRCES 

9. Sodal Services; Salvation Army; 

Goodwill Industries; NUL , U.S Jaycees, 
^ HCCCi HCCA; ACTION, i5hU0; OIC; IMHA, 



12. 



13. 



10. 



CJS personnel, NAB. AFL'-CIOtHROIn 
ACLU, Salvation Army, U.S" Chamber 
of Cownerce, U S Jaycees, NCCC, 
N(^CA; NAACP; NLA; OIC, IHHA. 



Syinpathetic employees who will talk 
Informally CJS personnel; Social 
Services. AFL-C W(HROI) , U S. Jaycees, 
Goodwill Industries, NCCC; NCCA; OIC: 
IHKA. 



13. 



Counseilna services, other offenders 
«ho have gotten jobs. Social Services, 
NCCC, NCCA; AFL-CIO(HRDr) ; Big Brothers 
of America. NI^fH, NA/^.CP, U.S Jaycees. 
NUl; Goodwill Industries, Salvation 
Army; OIC; Red Cross, IHHA. 



Counseling services for seasonal 
work; AFL-CIOChRPI), NCCC; NCCA, 
Social Services, U S Jaycees, NUL, 
Goodwill Industries. OIC. IHHA, Red 
Cross. 
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Jobs -■'Development, Placement and Follow-up . While listed 
late in this display of CETA offender program components, 
jotv'development, pT^eftient,' and follow-up should start 
as early as possible, preferably before assigning offen- 
ders'tq training. For those in correctional i-nstltutions , 
classification committees cwnposed of program, training, 
education, and prison industry personnel, and clergy ^ : 
should be-inVolved jn the determination of the clients' 
needs. Jhe first step to successful job developrfieii^t is 
finding potential employers with an-attitutde favorable 
to the employment of offenders'. This is best achieved 
by successful expej|pence' with employment of offenders— 
in other words,' buTld a reputation. ' By involving 
business and otht^ potential employers in planning and 
operation of job development * as well astther aspects 
■ of the program, they may develop ^a posiWve attitude 
as weT^as a commitment to thfe program. 
^ • 

Placemerit of offenders may be one of, the most difficult 
tasks bbth for the CETA prime sponsor and the offenders 
theifeelves. A typical CETA participant who is not placed 
revets to unemployment , or drops out of the labor rfiarket; 
but an offender who is "not placed may revert back to 
criminal behavior as a necessity for survival. 

The placement of offenders or ex-offenders in regular 
private employment is exceptionally difficult not only 
' because of their status as offenders, but also because 
of other characteristics of the offender population. , 
These people suffer multiple disabilities with respect to 
-pTacement opportunities. Some of the other factors arei 

• age - a majority of offenders are youth. Their age, 
as welt as their lack of experience, precludes" 
employment; in many jobs. 

ethnic background - minority groups appear to be more 
highly rjepresented among offenders than other groups. 

• residence - many Offenders live in central cities 
where efnployment opportunities are limited. 

• drugs and alcoKpl - some offenders are drug abusers ' 
or ex-addicts or alcoholics. / 

' / / 

• education - the lower educational level of the 
offender makes the reading and math skills lower 
than the general population. , 
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• finances - pffenders often qome from familUs or 

communities with few financial resources or non- ■{'' 
■ monetary restturces to sustain constructive life ' / 
styles for the offender. ' ), • ♦ 

A discussion of barriers to employntervf was presentdf^-n 
Chapter IV of the TAG. To review, offenders are 
erally not eligible for some ficen<ed occuMtions . These 
occupations constitute a significant proportion of the 
job market, although 'for some positMis the educational 
requirements preclude the ofifender .fr^om being qualified 
for, such positions anyway. .One of the most significant 
barriers to employment of the offender is the attitude - 
adopted by many employers. CETA sponsors of offender 
services must convince more private /ind- public employers 
that hiring ex-offenders is "good Biisiness." Oc?:as ion- 
ally offender status- coupled with dishonorable discharge 
status from the military creates a "double barrier to 
employrrfent. " 

In any case, the problems of placing ex-offenders must 
be recognized as unique, and the placement activities 
must be -carefully coordinated and control led, either through 
the establishment of a job clearinghouse or by the trail- 
ing of CETA job developers and coaches. Coordinating 
these activities can prevent a dupl ication of-effort. 

Relative lack of worii experience and education, and-Jthe 
negative feelings that most offenders have about theTr own 
selves and their capabilities can worK against the offen- 
der.. Therefore, offenders must not only be provided with 
job .opportunities, but they must be helped to develop the 
skills and' confidence that will enable them to use such 
opportunities. 

Following are examples of offender program activities 
with a placement emphasis. These examples are meant 
to show -how programs or compohents have operated in the 
past or are currently operating. The programs cited may 
or may not exist in the future. These examples are 
merely representative and are not meant to dictate how 
a CETA pr*ime sponsor must function.* 



*See Appendix B for identification of examples and possi: 
ble contact information. 
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Example A - Supported Work . This* is designed to provide a trans.itional 
work experience to specific groups of people who have difficulty in 
making successful connection with the regular labor market. Its target 
groups may include ex-addicts, ex-offenders, unemployed poor youths, and 
long-term welfare recipients. Basic program aspects, are crew structure, 
peer support, graduated stress, bonus incentive systems and supervision, 
with' optional services including counseling, adult education courses, and 
skills training. (A national test of this model was underway in 1977.^ 



Example B - Job Factory . Job Factory staff teach -no job skills nor do 
they engage in job development. Instead, participants spend their. time 
pursuing job leads on their own, under the direction of project staff. 
Along "the way, they learn how to analyze their skills, prepare resumes-, 
complete job application forms, and handle interviews. They also learn 
good work habits. Peer support helps avoid di-sc'ouragement, for while ^. 
overall results are good, it may take an average of 25 employer contacts 
before a- job is located. The Job Factory staff provides leads and job 
search materials and tools, and an gffice with telephones is available 
for participants' use. , ' 



Example C - On the'^b Training and Counseling . A m^'or' Northeastern 
bank hired 13 offenders as. check encoder trainees?, af^er identifying a 
skill the bank needed for which individuals could _be trained in groups. 
Trainees are screened for Federal Deposit Insurance C6?-poration ' (FDIC) 
limitations and arrangements for bonding ^re made with the USDOL bonding • 
program. Procedures are established with the bank for referrals, pre- 
screening, a»^ counseling.- Orientation sessions are held for bank em- 
ployees in that particular unit, the director of personnel, and the senior 
vice' president in charge. Within 6 months of the inceptidn of training, 
supportive counseling is withdrawn, and the/6rainees are working at the 
bank at the jobs for which they had been trained. PromQtions will move 
program participants throughout the bank, even to the job of telUr. 




I. 
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.Example b - Placement Baserf on Prison Work Experience . Non-profit ergani- 
zation prepares employer ti»aining package, arranges for unions to evaluate 
appropriate prison industries and relate them to post-release emptoyment 
in pn\<ate industries, operates its own job development unit in a contrac- 
tual relationship. with the Department of Corrections.', 

y- ■ ■ ^ ^ 

r- A ^ 



Example E - Separate But CoeKdinated Joti Development . Each agency place- 
ing offenders continues to^ engage in independent job development,: but , 
coordinates i^s effort with ot+iep agencies through a central unit. This 
central unit;, or clearinghouse, does not ordinarily engage in job devel- 
opment, but if it does so, it shares its job leads with other agencies 5 
On an equitabl.e basis in order to maintain its "neutral" status- (that' 
is,^ does not have its. own clients that it is trying to place in jobs). 
The metro .office of the National Alliance of Businessmen has acted asHHe 
neutral coordinating unit in several cities employing thiT^ype of clear- 
inghouse for jdb development. 



Employ eJi 
fLQJtoutionA 



InyoZv-ing 



Adequate job development and placement prografns for ex- 
offenders depend most heavily upon employer relations. 
Employers are usually skeptical of prison based training, 
and often rightly so. T+iey must be assured thatN:ETA 
training programs are realistic and effective, that the 
offenders have been coached in the World of Work, that 
offenders will be able, to follow work rules, and th'at the 
chances of reversion to criminal activity are remb,te. It 
is essential to maintain the credibility of the training 
programs by keeping records on the achievement of . 
enrollee's, certificates received, hours of training and 
course offerings completed. These records can" help "sell" 
the employeryon hiring an offender. . ' 

By speaking to ex-offenders, advising orv tVainihg programs, 
observing clients in training or in work experiences,- and 
participating in assessment of program progress, employers 
can gain first hand experience 1n educating the offentf#r. 
Employers must be assured that the offender program vt-fll 
not unduly "pressure" them to hire a 'particular referee, 
and that the prog>*am will have advice and support' when 
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difficulties arise. If .employers are involj#H in pre- 
paring the'offender for v/ork, perhaps th.e relattonship 
between the Offender and' the employer will improve^ 
S.ubsidtzed employment is a major tool to4)ersuade"gw- 
ployers to begin to hire offenders. Such programs niist 
be'^usfed with discretion, -and with fair treatment of %ill 
eligible employers. Small employers in marginal 
businesses may be most apprec^atfve and in need of 
. subsidy before they can hire offenders or other severely 
disadvantaged employees. Some erpployers, particularly 
larger ones, would rather hire offenders in non-subsidizeti 
jobs. In this way they feel less obligated/an<*^ fr;eer , ' < 
to dismiss the employee^! f things go wrong^. ' 

A useful technique U the establishment of. an Employir^it^and 
Guidance Council, with voluntary membership by local 
employers and unions. These employers should include, 
officials of local hospitalsr-^ucators, and oVlkr govern- 
.ment officials. 'The members of th^CouncIl meet with 
offender program participants, professional psychologists, 
and other staff members to discuss with program partlci- 
paints. all problems which may>affect their employabllity.. . 
Discussions focus on Jiptivation, realistic nature of 
aspirations, and job availability. Recqmrnendations for 
action by each, offender participant may be made, with 
staff fo1l6w-through"f6r implementation. ' : 

In order to anticipate, ameliorate or resolve program 
difficulties, it is important that offender programs ' 
have intensive and operable feedback and follow-up pro- 
'grams. ffie feedback and follow-up can Bte implemented as 
a component of the prime srponsor*s oTaiall effort to 
quaj^ify enroll.ee characteristics,' report on training ; 
^and empl6yment situations, and compute total cost per 
^trainee. In the ca^e of offenders in 1:raining or employ- 
ment, potential problems must be spotted and assistance^ 
.given to, the offenders. 

Difficajties which arise must be resolved promptly. . 
Feedback should include" an analysis by the offender 
program staff, preferably in^ conjunction with trarlner 
• or employer. ^ 

Follow-up on offender progress should be more than a 
routitie telephone checH|w1th the employer. It should 
also Involve the offender and his or her family or co- 
workers^, if feasible, fhe objective of the folbw-up 




/ 
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should be identifying problems, finding solutions, and 
checking on the progress of the participant. The em- 
ployers should be coached and encouraged to deal with 
any special problems of the offender. As soon as possi- 
ble, follow-up support should be tapered pff and. the . 
situation be allowed to develop into a normal employer- 
empjoyee relationsljif). 



Good relationsh 
are desirable a 
can contribute 
ment programs, 
efforts wftfj th 
Employment 3ecu 
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ips with State Employment Security Agencies 
t each step of the offender crograms , and 
to successful job development and place- 
There is a n^^d to coordinate placement 
e local JobJService Office of the State 
rity Agency (SESA) and with other community 
g with placement of disadvantaged people ' 



In many large cities, the SESA operates a Job Bank and Job 
Matching. This can be the major source of job opportunity 
infarmation for the offender program. In certain instances, 
the ?ESA maty be the major placement agency; in others, 
placement efforts may be made directly by the staff of the 
offender program. In either case, there must be .full 
\ understanding and as much cooperation as is feasible^ One 
option 1^ for the SESA office to operate a clearinghpuse to' 
all job development and- placement efforts, or for another 
agency to be so designated*, if agreement and operating 
procedures can be worked out. 

^oh Job Matching is a service inj/hich computers will use 

matcklng ^ stored information on job oif^ers and applicants and 

^atch this information to the characteristics of the appli- 
•^ant to come up with the most suited person for the job. 
These computerized systems ajsiire a more comprehensive 
and faster Search of applicant and job order files. 
(Twenty state agencies have initiated plans to install 
automated matching systems.)* ^ ' ^ 

*' ^ , • ■» 

Enploymznt Another service to provide to individual job seekers is 

&eA.vit& employment service counseling. The employment counselor, 

couMzZLng ' may refer the c]ient to other ageacies offering a variety 

of services such as rehabilitation and psychological Wunsel 
' ing if needed. The employment sejrvice counselor is 



♦"Program Fact Sheet;' U.S.. Department of Labor, Employ- 
ment and Training Adminlstraticm , Office of Information, - 
February 1977. (GPO 913-466.). 
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familiar with the availability of such services 
within the local community. (See "SMPplemental . 
Resources" in this Chapter.) A second Important 
function of the employment counselor is follow-" 
up. following referral, training ,^and/or other 
services, -the counselor will attempj: to determine 
if additi/Dnal services »e needed. The counselor 

■ may also ascertain the suitability of the , 
applicant's referral,- the progress in the new 
situation, and if empli)yment problems have been 
resolved. . ' / 

' In many instances, the SESA serves primarily the job- 
ready po(pulation, while the CETA prime sponsor i.s the 
employability developer for the non-job-ready client 
population. (Practically all offenders fall into the 
latter group.) CETA and SESA offices. can be co-located 
to facilitate cooperation and exchange of information 
and clients. Joint mobile units may be -used to reach 
clients of both organizations in rural and remote areas. 
Testing and other procedures for client evaTuation' may 
be centralized in SESA offices, with referrals being 

~ made as appropriate to other SESA or prime sponsor offices. 

^T])e .offender program of .the prime sponsor must operate 
within the overall understanding of relationships between 
the prime sponsor and the SESA. 

Public service employment under CETA is one clear alterna- 
tive for ex-offenders. Il is a logical placement for 
transitional 4s^of varied duration. Such- jobs give the 
ex-offender a wonN)istory and skills which then are • 
marketable with privity Employers or for permanent public 
jobs. 

However, public service jobs under CETA cannot be 
considered -as the sole- or main source for placement 
of ex-offenders. Other grjoups have claims for public 
service jobs, and there are not enough for everyone. 

■ Seme offenders will be ready. to go to work in jobs 
without -training Or support service components; others 

■ will need to be ass+gned only to those public service jobs 
which also provid^ training ^and support services. 

■ A major problem in public service employment the exis- 
tence of articifi car barriers to emjiloyment. Some public 
juri'sdictions bar allror certain types of of fenders, from 
all^government jobs; others bar them from regular jobs, or 

■ from those witb a chance for advancement. There is 
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■ °^li9atfon for the prime sponsor st^ff to work 

with other representatives of the loJal and state govern- 
ment to reduce or e1imitia,te these artificial barriers. 
To the extent that progress is made in' eliminating these 

nV/JnA?' 11°^ °u^^ "^V^ placement opportunities for ex- 
offenders be enhanced, but local private employe^^ can 

empf SylJr^ example of the government 

One technical point in the regulations must be noted and 
observed A CETA participant cannot be transferred 
immediitely from a Yitle I program into a- public service ' 
job under\Xitles II or VI because a 15 week period (Title 
nlLZ f (Title^VI) of unempl6yment'is re- • 

quired for eligibility for ^Ublic service jobs". This gap 
in income may. be very important to an ex-inmate who needs 
a steady income during the first Months out of confine- . 
ment In such cases, referral to a public service job 
first, can then be followed. by an immediate transfer to a 
Title I program. Such a procedure often matches the 
practical situation, since Title I training groups may 
form on y periodically, wh«e. public service jobs may be 
available Immediately. ^ 

The b-est potential sources of public Service empldyment 
for ex-offenders are: in new careers where competition 
has not yet begun in areas of the helping services where 
former offenders can fur^ction as staff members, para- 
professionals and aides, such as methadone centers, court- 
house day care centers for those awaiting trial, reloca- 
tion centers, social welfare agencies, emergency clinics of 
local hosp.itals, and municipal construction job sites 
The prime sponsor, to b&credltable in placement efforts . 
must employ ex-offenders, not, just as special counselors ' 
but also in clerical or adroini strati ve -jobs in the offices 
Tof the prime sponsor. Jhe 'invoTvemejit of successful ex- 
offenders in advisory groups and councils concerned 
with reducing Ijarriers and placing other ex-offenders 
can also be v^i^able. ■ 
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Q 2(f) Criminal Justice Intervention Programs and Examples 
for CETA . The proceedi no. discuss Ion of CETA services 
to offenders has been divided- into specific subject^ 
matter for ease of presentation and analysis. However, 
offenders need comprehensive and coordinated services 
which include. training, supports and placement assistance 
in order to have, a fair chance of survival in the job 
market. Indeed, the Department of Labor's experience 
with providing training services to offenders in contact 
with-criminaT justice has demonstrated the need for 
forma lulinkages between these two groups. When the pro- 
vision of training or other services is not coordinated 
. with the demands of criminal justice.t the effectiveness 
of programs diminishes. Coordinating servtces and pool- 
ing resources increases the competence -of both components. 



Weed ^ofh' ' 
cooxdLifuitLon 



The pro^rams-and examples- below demonstrate the many ways 
linkages may be formed. They run the gamut from a " 
specific instance to statewide coordination projects ■ 
which encompass multiple programs. Two points of view 
are presented. One demonstrates the need to coordinate- - 

' governmer>t efforts with individual offenders' desires, 
and the other illustrates how "the activities of differing 
goverjqmental agencies can be coordinated. Coordination 
may- be accomplished at both the state and local levels and 
may also include Federal agency activities. A single 
activity, such as a half-Way house, could be coordinated 
witlva multiple project sOch as employment and tratflihg 
services, the unifying factor is the provision of all 
the necessary services -Subsequent to intervention. Thus, 
providing'training in the institution requires pre-release 
counseling and coordination with parole, as well as job , 

•availability and placement. Intervention at pardle does 
not requir£ earlier training program participation. I-n 
essence, CETA picks up where crijjiinal justice leaves- off. 



Example A - Pre'-Tri-al Diversion . . This 1^a pre-trial diversion project 
serving men and women. who are referred at the discretion of the prosecutor. 
The decision to refer the defendant to the progpahi is made before filing 
of formal charges. To be accepted into the program, the offender must be: 
at least 17 years old; a resident of the area;, and arrested for a non- 
violent felony. Program eligibil ity 'is generally limited to first offen- 
ders; those with a history of "anti-sodal " behavior are not allowed to 
-enter the program. ' , (Con't.) 
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I , - Example A (Con't.) ^ . " . , ' ' 

' •«■ ■ ■ 

Each individual referred- to the project is assi'gned a counselor for orien- 
tation who works with the client develop 9 realistic treatment plan for 

Lf?nn I, It °f ^O"^"^' to school, receive coun- 

seling and/or attend vocational -training classes.^^Jhe treatment plan "is 
drawn up as a formal contract and signed by the ^^nder. his/her coun- 
selori and a prosecutor-designate. If the client follows thrpugh with 
the plan program administrators recommend to the prosecutor that he/she 
dismiss the -case and expunge the client's criminal record. 

Orientation to any of the CETA program components that comprise the rehab- 
w-Jj^Ju^® Sl^"."? be undertaken directly at dETA facilities in liaison 
with the offender '6 prosecutor-designate and counselor. The counselor 
may be situated permanently in the Prosecutor's office under Title II and 
VI authority. ' , . • 

A ^milar-course ef diversion action can be undertaken by bail agencies 
unions, and non-p>ofit private -institutions having special interest for' ' 
offejrders. These groups interview all arrestees and make recortinendations 
to the court. After the conditions of release have been established, " 
they make referrals to public and prtvate agencies. 



Ixample B - Q-J-T for Work Release. 



(, , Establishment of the on-the-job train- 

ing programs tor offenders on work release, conditional parole, or proba- 
tion with training schedule timed to coincide as closely as c 



termination. 



>ely as possible with 



oint ^fjill accept ex-otfenders , a. specific intake unit is designated for 
direct referrals from.the criminal justi/ce system. Partictpan,ts come from 
two sources: ^ . . 



xample C - Correctional I ntake Unit. While any CETA prime sponsor .intake 



1. 

2. 



Release from. a correctional institution. 
Diverted from the criminal justice system. 



Limitations may be placed on participation of those addicted to alcohol or 
drugs, and .the program may have 9 minimum aige ]fmit in order to make job 
placement a/yiable outcome. Diver'sions from the -criminal justice system 

'■(Cofn't.) 
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are generally limited to misdemeanor offenses, with no prior adult 
offenses. The correctional^ intake unit wiJlof^er these services: 

1. Placement-Services to the job ready, 

2. Training referrals for others, 

3. Counseling and testing to assist clients to understand 
their limitations and potential in the job market. 

^ 4. Support services to those with special barriers to 
becoming employable, ^ \ ' 

5, Provision of labor-market and job-funding information,. 

6. Job search clinic, - 

In order to operate properly, ^he unit must have outreach into the crimi- 
nal justice system, to infbrm the personnel of^that system of program 
objectives and content, and to gain their cooperation in regular /eferrals 
of eligible parti ci pants, -^'it must also relate to trte overall job search* 
job bank, and other joM^nding and re-^erral systems and resources of 
the prime sponsor an^Tthe SESA, It must have an intimate knowledge of all 
training and educational resources, slots for p^trtici pants. 



Example D - Job Readiness Workshops Plus Placement - Work-site monitoring . 
Jhis project features the following key jlements: 

• workshop^ on job acquisition and the world of work 

• client assessment 

^ $ subsidized and unsubsidized jobs , 

* ii skill training referral . 

The workshop eipphasizes role-playing as a major means of learning how to 
get and to keep a job. The, topics covered and tested^t the end are: 

• how to read and interpret want ads 

• how to make job telephone, inquiries 

• how to appear and act in a job intervi-ew 

' • how to explain criminal records to an employer 

• how to fill out job applications and resumes 

• employer expectations and job discipline 

• knowledge and articulation of proper attitudes to keep 
a job , 

• job-related ski lls--comniuni cation, tji^spgrtation , etc. 

The project provides for subsidized employment when unsubsidized employ- . 
ment is not available, and for besic education tutoring for those who 
ne*^ for job .survival . Job placement is followed-up by monitonnq 

( Con t. ) 
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visits. A majo1|S|Durpose of the visits is to build the confidence 
ticipants so that they can look forward to unsubsidized employmen 
the regular job market. The whole work site, not just the participant, 
is monitored. " ' ' \ 



^ of I 
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Example E - Work Training Release vfrom Correctional Institutions . In a 
statewide work-training release program, inmates are transferred to insti- 
tutions near their home areas. Since the motivation of inmates is diffi- 
cult to dete^rmine, screening for eligibility must be based mainly on the 
record of -the prisoner while in confinement,, plus expression of a voca- 

-tional interest in an area where such work and training was available. 
The applicants should also be tested and otherwise evaluated .in an effort 
to determine if they have the intelligence, education, and aptitudes to 
succeed In the areas. of occupational interest. Release can be fori|he 

^purpose of education, training, or work, or for an appropriate combination 
of, these. Usually, prisoners will be found to be deficient fh forpT 
education and reading and math skills, although they may be verbal 4nd 
''street wise'^ [lence, care should be taken to ensure that sufficient 
education is provided in each prisoner's program, and that the prisoner 
is motivated towardV^^gr^ss in educational attainment. Education and 
training should be scheduled so that there are no long vacation breaks, 
otherwise interest lags and progress is slowed, *or the inmate druDps out. 
Participants may need support on family problems, which may surface in . 
view of their new release status and their being nearer home. Psycholo- 
gical difficulties and anxieties may also be accentuatjed by the new 
situation 3nd pressures to succeed in new endeavors. ;Physiological 
barriers to educability may also appear, and puzzle teachers and counselors, 
Accordingly, the program fnust have sufficient support personnel, prefer- 
ably working as teams and well- trained in spotting and bringing resources 
to bear on mental., education, health, tamily and related problems. The. - 
job-finding progrp begins well in advance 0/ program announcement, so 
that prisoners do not have to wait long periods after acceptance before 
going to work. Further, instructors and teachers in the program need to 
be well-briefed and able to relate to the participant!. CloseV^d care- 
ful follow-up on progress in training and work is essential to program 
success. Crises must be anticipated if possible, and in any event 
prompt and effective support extended, to educational personnel, empJoyers, 
and others when difficulties arise. A related public relations program 

-is probably needed to reassure the public when individual incidents occur 
(such as escapes), and to put pregram failures into the context of over- , 
all program results. 
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The examples presented heretofore generally have emphasized * 
one specific feature of a prograw.ior offenders. The fol- 
lowing examples are of a more comprehensive nature and are 
presented here to underline the importance of comprehensive 
programs for offehders. As stated previously, the exam- 
ples are meant to 11 lus»tratfr how programs have oper^itec^ 
the(pasjt or are currently oper;ating/ Those programs, ctted 
may not exist in the future.- The^ are, however, represen- 
tative but are not meant to dictate how a CETA^prime 
sponsor must* function.* , I - ^ 



Program A. Contract Between Offender, Crim/pal Justice and Employment/ 
Training Agency . As the intervention models discussed before show, 
agreement may be made between offenders and crimijial justice agencies 
which are /similar to legal contracts in that each party gives up some 
rights in exchange for the other party's also giving up 5 right. Thus, 
the police "give ^p" the right Uo^ arrest or the prosecutor tp file charges, 
in exchange for the offender giving up the freedom to not participate 1n 
a service progranii Regardless.' of the legal enforceability, -this exchange 
of promises looks like a contract. 

More complicated contracts may also exist which involve three or more 
parties. In the "Mutual Agreement Program" (contract parole), the cor- 
rectional agency, the offender and the' parole board aqr*e on a service 
program in which the offender w411 participate, the correctional 
agency will provide and the parole board will honor by setting in advance 
a date on which the offender will be paroled. Employment/training agencies 
may participate as the vehicle whereby the correctional agency provides 
servljces to the offender. " 

: ^ — s 



Program B. ' Comprehensive Pretrial Intervention/Diversion Programr - Employr 
ment and training services may be provided as a "diversionary" subst i t y te 
for criminal justice prosecution at -several points. They include: 

• police arrest diversion 

• prosecution diversion, (deferred prosecution) 

. . (Con't.) 

*. S6e Appendix B of this TAG fer identification of examples and 

• possible contract information. / 
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pretrial diversion (intervention) 



% 



t 



deferred conviction 



• police arrest diversion involves the decision by the . 
police to forego formal arrest procedures by substituting 
the, referral of an individual (generally a youth) to a 
service agency such as empVoyment/tpaining program. 
If the referee does not report to the assigned program 
or participate irvit, the police^may, if they wish, then 
proceed to arrest the Individual and ask the prosecutor 
to proceed with fOfmal charges. 



Prosecution diversion jnvolves the decision by the prosecutor to file for- 
mal cnininal charges against a person arrested. Instead, the arrestee 
is assigned to participate in a service program such as one-providing 
training for a specified period of time, u^Ually 90 to 180 days. 'Generally, 
only arrestees with minor charges against them are in this type of program. 
Non-violent property crimes such as shoplifting, or possession of drugs ^ 
are typical ej<amples of participant charges. If the participant does rvot 
succeed in the program, the prosecutor may then file formal criminal ' 
charges. Note, deferred prosecution is for the prosecution to waive filing 
for an arrest warrant where grounds for asking a j'udge for a warrant exists. 



Pre-trial intervention is similar to deferred prosecutiort in that formal 
criminal charges are suspended, although filed. In some jurisdictions,^ 
the prosecutor may act unilaterally to defer prosecuting the filed charges^ 
In others, the prosecutor may act jointly with the jJdge^ and in a few 
states only the judge can order or permit- deferral of prosecution (even if 
the prsecution objects to deferral). Participants in these programs have 
more serious charges against them than do those in deferred prosecution 
programs.' Selection^ erf terial may also be especially targeted ta include 
drug offenders only or to exclude Vhem. Few intervention projects have 

both types of participants due to the difficulty of, meeting both thrtr " 

differing needs for services. Program participation ma^y lajt for three 
to twelve months. 



Deferred conviction involves the delay of the court in accepting a plea 
of guilty frop an accused. Instead, the defendant will participate in 
a service^ program, where, if successful, the plea of guilty will be with-, 
drawn and^^'tharges dropped. Both ^the prosecutor and judge must act to- 
gether to defer acceptance of a plea of guilty. Considerable legal 
question exists where a program participant is unsuccessful and is not 
permitted to withdraw the plea or the plea is entered as evidence in a 
subsequent trial. As a result, this type of program is less frequent 
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Program B (Con't*. ) 

than other intervention programs. A more frequent occurrence is the 
for the judge to suspend-conviction after evidence has been submitted 
at trIaV or where a conviction and sentence to probation is expunged 
pursuant to state statute upon completfion of one year probation/^ 
Statutes relating to "expunging" are generally .limited in application 
to first offenders, and in some cases drug possession cases only. 



Program C. Supervised Release/Defense Rehabilitation Servicfe . Servi ces 
are provided to offenders in the period between arrest and conviction. 
Depending upon the mode of intervention, such services may be the 
primary focus of the intervention or merely secondary. The two major 
modes are: pre-trial release; and, defender services. 

* 

With pre-tria,l release, employment/training services ^re utilized by the 
court as an element in the decision to grant release from custody prior 
to trial. In borderline cases, staff of thel)ail agency or probation 
servtce will supervise pre-trial releases, who otherwise would remain 
in custody because of inability to post money bond (bail). The availa- 
bility of services insures! that the releasee wi-ll be gainfully occupied 
thereby making the task of supervision a manageable one. 

Defender rehabilitative services are intended to provide the court with 
the information demonstrating^ the rehabilitation potential of the con- 
victed offender. Success in an employment and training program during 
the pre-trial period will serve the purpose for both misdemeanant and 
felon: a' variation of the intervention is to provide assessment and 
placement planning services in the period between conviction and 
sentencing. In felony cases this period lasts for up to two weeks. For 
these offenders, training services are used to demonstrate to the^^ 
sentencing judge the availability of probation or partial custodyf. 
alternatives to prison*. 



Program D. Opportunity Clearhinghouse . The underlying philosophy is that 
offenders have poorer chances -of 'success going through regular intake, 
since they have poor self images, counselors and placement personnel are 
not trained to deal with offender's speciaT problems, employer attitudes 
are often negative, and given a list of clients.i ex-offenders would be 

(Con't.) 



Program D (Con't,) 

the bottom of the list and consequently the. last served. 

The Clearinghouse concept was based on the following underlying 
principles:- \ 



0 cost sharing • 

• use^g^p^ccess indicators 

# elimination of compfiftfition and non-duplication of services 

f willingness to collect data and participate in a unified 
research effort 

^ halfwei^ house and a methodone clinic have participated. Currently 
participating agencies, each of which contribute staff, are: the State 
Board (rf!Probation an.d Parole, the Department of Corrections (Cormnunlty 
Service Citnters), the local CETA, and the local employment service. 
Client intake for the Clearinghouse ^comes solely from participating 
agencies. Other ex-offenders must go through regular CETA Intake. For 
every contribution of a full time staff person or its equivalent in rent, 
equipment, etc., a participating agency can send three clients per week 
to the Clearinghouse. 

The Clearinghouse provides employabi 1 ity services including ^ob develop- 
ment and placement, and referral to vocational training progra^r. Place- 
ment services include: - . , - 

job referral through SESA and job banks 



client-specific job development and on-therjob training 
contract . ' ' 

referral to CETA financ^ job. development contractors 

referral to job opportunity training 

use of the Clearinghouse non-profit Hiring Hall 

a six-we^ CETA subsidized work adjustment program 

referrals to Public Service Employment 

vocational counsel i'fig- and job survival training 



• follow-up coaching 
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TV^aining- services incTude: ^ 
# vocational exploration .and evaluation 

t referral to Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, Veterans 
Administration, or Basic Grants • ^ i 

% referrals to CETA sponsored vocational training or^adult supported* 
work opportunities 
' • follow-up placement services. 

, About 80% of Clearinghouse client services are financed by CETA monies. 
/About 14% of ^11 CETA clients in .the prime sponsor's area are offenders 

under criminal justice agency supervision, and half of these are from the 

Clearinghouse. 

The Clearinghouse is strictly for ex-offenders who are ready for training 
or employment. Offenders with any major problems or^ impediments are 
referred to other agencies to helpi solve those problems prior tQ return 
' to the Clearinghouse. * 

The Clearinghouse now plans to begin a new set of services for high risk 
clients. 

First, intake forms are completed and base data collected. Clients then > 
receive orientation and initial vocational assessment in structured group 
activities, aimed primarily at determining their level of motivation 
toward employment, their job skills and^def iciencies, and whether or not ^ 
the Clearinghouse can adequately serve them. , , 

The asse^ment and orientation component provides more detailed vocational 
' counseling, referral to special services, or special prograifts. The 
assessment and orientatior\ counselors develop options for se^ices for 
• those clients lading them. Each client ^*s assigned to a particular 
counselor. 

, *■ 
Referral and placemei^t includes finding and developing position openings, 
and referring cli^s to those openings, as well as to other services. 
The prime sponsor makes available daily job listings and a SESA job place- 
ment technician is stationed at the Clearinghouse. Job orders specify the 
skill level, education, and experience required of apf)licants and other 
. appropriate information. Job Order and Employer Contact forms, as. well 
as inventory techniques and schedules, are coordinated with those of the 
prime, sponsor's job inventory unit. A job develoj^er attempts to place a 
specific client when other efforts of the job. placement have failed. 

There are two current evaluation standards: 

' • CETA Perspective - the percentage of Clearinghouse clients erfiployed/ 
total terminated. This is expected to be 90% as good as regular 
intake centers. 



CJS Perspective - the percentage of clients referred* from the CJS 
in tra^ining or employed. 




% 
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Program E: Employment and Job Stabilization . One larg£ city^. has a job 
development and placement program' whose goal is to reduce recidivism by 
securing employment for ex-offenders and stabilizing them on the job.. This 
program strives not only to place clients in employment;, but also to in-» 
crease their job retention. The stated ^bals of the progr^^are: 

• the placeijient of ex-offenders In meaningful employment; and \ 

• the provision of social service support in order to keep them'working ^ 
by meeting their primary human needs (medical care, housing, food, etc.) 
and by matching them with^citizen volunteers. 

The program is sponsored by a non-profit foundation which also operates a 
one-to-one couiaa^ing program, and a job employment ^ervices program fo^ 
probationers. ^ , ^ 



r 



The program does not attempt to appeal to area employers with the "sociaK 
conscience rationale", but rather with the following: 

• the foundation is sensitive to the problems and^demands of industry; 

• the^ program* s screening, counseling, support and follow-up and serviqes 
make it an extension of companies' personnel departments; 

• the program is the only private program exclusively providing industry 
^ with a large pool of available workers; 

• the program can help companies with government contracts to fulfill 
their -affirmative action plans since 80% of the program's clients- ' 
belong to disadvantaged minorities; 

• the program makes a special effort to follow up on its job placements 
at five, thirty, and ninety-day intervals, after which it'coritinues 
to maintain periodic contacts. . • 

A ma for program objective is ttie placement of offenders in un- ' . 
subsidized employment positions and to enhance the employability of 
ex-offenders through alternative programming, thatis G.E.D. vocation'a\ 
and academic training, etc. ' . , . 

'It only serves ex-offenders older than 18 years old who reside in the 
metropplitan area. Clients are 87.9% black,, 94^ male, and 70% between 
18 and 30 years old. ^ ^ , --^ . 

I 1 

.Funding was obtained from CETA 4% funds through the Governor's Office", 
tJ\e State ^par^tment of Correction, the State^^Law Enforcement, Conmissioh . 
and private ^'donations raised by the foundation. 

There is a bo^^hP^bf directors composed of private sector businesspeople ^ 
, who serve voluntarily. Service delivery is oVganized \j\ two phases. The 

(Con't.)' 
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Views 



sector, 
match-, 
ers and . 
i-riter- 



pn ma ry service areas are available to progra-m 



client^ 



t' * intake counseling - personal data and employment history infcynnation 

are recorded td assist the program in helping the client 
% ^orientation -.the client is introd(|fc^to the idea of one-to-one 

volunteer relationships . - • ' , 

• job coadphinq - job coaches help the client understand the job market 

• and hovrto relate to it-- * ^ ^ 

• ' job^ development - job developers at.tempt to find meaningful oppor- 
tunities for the client an^ match the client with appropriate jobs. , ^ 

The pragram is. organized 4o that cVients'.must receive all four services, 
and. na job referrals can be made until cl.ient? have undergone all four 
Steps. 

^Jhe majority of^clients are referred by. adult parole services. In-addition 
a pRogram Outreach worker regularly vtsits all nearby ^penal institutions to 
enroll interested clierit^ Appointments are made through institutional 
counselors-,- Contact withNinterestedijjnfie^^ more distant state insti- 
tutions 'is maintained throug^^4fvstttutiQ^ staffs 

An appJicalipn form notes personal information such, as marital status, 
ediicationr military^ status, Irandicap?, transportlation available apd living 
arrangements. Rart of the application is a release by which th^client 
gives, permission for the program t^o releas^ relevant information "to 
prospect' ve, employers. /Th^ application al^o iijsts ^^he client's criminal ^ 
history, vocational skills and jpt^r^stj^^ an^ detailed work history, With<fli^ 
regard to employment clients ar|/1is|j^d''^to describe exactly what they did, 
how thev did it and which machines and tools were used. 

-Clients also complete an authorization-for-releasl 
to be usBd to develop ^meaningful placement in a 
for the client, • < • 



-of- information form 
rehabilitation program 



explanation, at the con- 

ticioate, After- 
ese sessions^, wliich are 



After t^itake, cl.ients hear a 35-45 nrinute prbgr 

clusiort rif wfiich thev decide whetherwor not to d 
wards clients' are>ef erred to job coaching. In t 

held several times a week? a group of applicants aVid^^a job cOach revlew^ 
the. realities ^f the work world and methods for locating and maintaining 
rjobsi During thrfe sessions the clients complete a ^f«=-asses^ment form 
vin order* to Kelp gain a clear understanding of their own^ n»fedi af*l*5o3ls 
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Each job coc^ch maintains a job coach-client summary sheet. The coach is 
responsible for a monthly report on what happens to each client seen 
during the job coaching sessions. Thi§ information is obtained through 
daily Tog sheets completed by job developers and from referral sheets 
that they fill but each .time they refer a client to a job, training 
program', or other agency. 

A^ter job coaching, the senior job developer ma toies each cUent^with 
an appropriate job developer. A client's records remain in the cofiiputer 
file and on- paper In the central office file, and are available to job 
developern as needed. • ^ ^ . 

the job developer's first meeting- with a client is js^rimarily devoted to ^ 
vocational counseling. Also during this interview, t^jepob developer 
compretes ^n initial interview form which details the cMent's job skills^, 
previpus training, vocationaTSnterests and godls, criminert history arid 
tentative plans. . After the first intervievy., clierlh maintain periodical 
contact with job developers by phone or in person, and records are kept ' 
of each contact, results and agency referral. In addition tq maintaining, 
progress reports on each cUent, the job develop'ers maintain daily 
log sheets, which are stapned to referral sheets and' provided .to the 
appropriate job coach, who is responsible for followinf-up the job^deve^ 
opers' activities. In addition, jotu^developers are respQnsible for \ 
^completing client contact form&'each time> clients receive assistance. 
This may'include: * educational services, housiitg assistance,- 
coaching, legal aid^or' assistance, physical' needs assistance (food, 
clothing, etC.)', medical services. These client contett forms, like all , 
other forms, are referred to the computer specialist. 

Ttie ^b developers' set up the interviews, and encourage clients to report 
back interviewnreTul ts. If tKe clien^t has been placed, the^job coach 
conducts a follow-up with the employer at five, thirty ^and ninety days. 
Job ^j^velopers us§ a master list of local employers^ to ^develop iobs, and 
filljtoA an employer contact, form each, time an emplpySr is contacted. 

Not aiT clients are referred. to jobs. Some may n^ed other special ^ 
services. In ^dition, clients are seldom referried to the local CETA ^ 
prime sponsor pregram Because processing may take two or more months, 
and most *e1ient5 pn parole need faster placement. Clients iri need of 
educational services are frequently referred to vocational education * 
programs of local commiinity colleges.* ' . ^ 

i)lients jieeding hou$iing, drug treatment, welfare, or any other services 
are usually referred ta the Supportive Service Unit. These s'tasff members 
spend severabdays each j^eek iOjrfhe con|Kjnity <iev^lopin§- contacts. within 
local agencies. ^ . ^ 

If clients are successfully employed after ninety* days, they^are pQsitively 
terminated.' 



Reports are submitted to the Stats Law Enforcement Commission, J:he State 
Departmerft of Corrections, and" the Giyernor's Office. Supervisors at', 
the probation and parole officer often also receive th#Xe reports. 
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Program F: "State-Wide Offender Training Development , Sy stem . One state has 
in operatfon a state-wide offender training deve I upriiCTft system (OMDS). A 
major purj?ose is to provide rural offenders greater opportunity to obtain 
full-time employment within their* counties of residence. Thi§. discourages 
their nn;grati on into urban areas where anti-social beh^'vior may be 
reirvfo^ed. 

is, integrated into, the present CETA delivery system that uses an 
\ity development team approach, with supportive servtce, educa- 
job training components. The team develops and implements an 
lity plan which is consistent with the participants* capabilities* 
. The following functi'ons are provided: 

Education and 

Support Services 




OMDS 
employabi 
tion and 
employabi 
and goals 



Training Services 



Outreach/recrui tment 

Intake 

Orientation 

Counsel tng 

Coach 

Job development 



Transportation 
Healtn care 
Child care ^ 
Legal assistance 
Emergency aid 
Residential su 




Training Action 

Classroom tJMiining > 
On-the-job trjiining 
^Work experience 
Public Service Employment 



A staff member with legal background/conducts dutreach and recruitment, 
is a part of- the employabil i ty deveTopment team, the ombudsman for 
offendejps, a trouble shooter on offender and offender program problems, 
and helps sell employers on the concept of offenders as constructive 
members olF the work force.* A close working relationship has been developed 
with the various lo^cal criminal justice agencies. They are kept involved 
by frequent recipro^c^ visits with the cerYter and are se^t monthly progress 
reports about their referrals. . . ^ 



Each offender entering the program is guaranteed a public service job 
immediately upon enrollment. During -this transitional efnployment, the 
offender receives* counseling, {s assessed, develops and learns adequate 
work habits, and participates" in constructing an individualized emplc^- 
abi lity -development plan. This plarh.is a.prQCMS whereby the offender 
defines his or her barriers^from a list of 18 Watfd potential barriers. Some 
are asked to write a short autobiography. Then, together with staff mem- ^ 
be^s, they set up- a plan, outlining bath short and long range goals. 

The employabi lity development teams underwent initial stiftf training in 
how to deal with* offenders and their special, problems. The offenders are 
integrated into the ongoing program and are not segregated in orientation 
or classes. However, the staff uses their learning and experience to deal 
with the unique problems of the offender on an individual ^sis. 

The pUn calls for 'c^l^]seling offender participants at. least weekly. After 
employment, follow-tip^is providag on a weekly or bi-weekly -schefdule for 6 
months. These counseling f»atd follow-up schedules are much more intense 
than for the average CETA client, in view of the special ])r6felems of the 
offenders. The same staff works with the clients throughout their partici- 
pation, fnom intake, assessment and counseling, through- placement arxi 
follow-up, , . , . ^ 
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Program G - State-Wide Program Administration , This state-wide program is 
a systematic attempt to reduce the fragmentation of the services in the 
correctional area at the local level by providing help to the successful 
progrcuns which have been operated by the various components of the local 
correctional system. To ensure contini>ity of effort and total coordina- 
tion, a central administrative unit is responsible for the implementation, 
and operation of this statewide network. The specific duties of this 
administrative unit include, but are not liinited to: 



(3 
(4 
(5) 



(6) 
(7) 

(9) 
(10) 



Identifying service vendors 

Generating local interest; support and matching funds 
Subcontracting with local service vendors 
Developing a statewide management information system 
Serving as liaison between 42 Department t)T Corrections 
Field Service'Staff and Offender service veridors 
Developing an institutional in-reach component 
Developing fisc^ procedures and-maintainirtg fiscal 
accountability ' . ^ 

Setting the performance standards . 
Evaluatinf each project component 
Staff development on a statewide' basis . 



The primary sources of funding are CETA, LEAA, and state general revenue 
funds. * - 

In addition to those funds, each sub-contract has been matched' at * rate . 
of not less than 30^ by local funds. The primary sour* of th]« local 
support has been CETA Title I and Title VI dollars, generated ^y the^Local 
Prime Sponsor in each respective area. These matching funds do nor; of 
course, include training slots. and otheir allowances. 

One- of the primary components of the Pro^r&m is the MajS^ement Data System 
siuD.S.). M.D.S. is a functional management tool enabyng project 
administrator to monitor, plan, and evaluate V:6gpams ^d stiff activity. 
By maintaining on-line data i* three files-alienti staff j and employeri- 
M.D.S. has the capability of generating over 1,000 diversif ied management 
reports on a daily basis. ^ . ■ 
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Program - Two Comprehensive Offender - Services COPE and COMP . Efficien- 
cy and fairness require that there be coordination betw^n the criminal 
justice system and the various CETA agerwies working with offenders. 
Ttie "Mutual Agreement^' example (see Recruitment and Screening Component) 
illustrates oSie decision-specific methodology to achieve coordination. 
Another method is to insure that. servi'ces^ td offenders are available at 
all. points of the criminal justice system and that there exists a coor- . 
dination mechanism for their integration: 

Coordinated Offender Project Effort (COPE) is arf effort to link the state 
planning agencies for criminal justice and manpower. As originally con- 
ceived, the Department of Justice (Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion),, Labor, and HEW would coordinate "their activities within each state 
in the Governor's Office. One agency would^be designated as having 
the primary responsibility for coordination among the relevant state 
'^agencies. In several jurisdictions , the COPE concept has been imple- . 
mented at the local level and coordinates the Federal, state and local 
agencies in the municipal or county area. 

Another "planning" model is the Comprehensive Offender Manpower 
Program (COMP) whereby the state manpower agency is responsible for- 
.providing ^^tate-wide manpower services to prison inmates, parolees and 
probationers. Various services ind programs of state corrections may 
\also be Integrated into the plan. This includes prison industries. 
Jh? state may also review its hiring restriction of ex-offenders and 
neserve positions for them b> administrative action. Institutional 
training, .prfe release employment planning, job development and placement 
are comri^n program elements. Another smaller version of COMP called the 
modfl ex-offender Program (MEP) is often concerned primarily with state- 
wide programs. - . 
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Supplemental ResourcesT-Federal , Public & Private . 
The chart which follows*! i%ts specific Federal, 
public, private, religious, profit and non-profit 
organizations whicli^ proyide one or more services ^ 
to offenders and ex-offenders. These services 
can be utilized by CETA prime sponsors to supple- 
ment their own offender services. 

The. chart is divided into two parts. Part I 
recogrfizes those Federa J ^-agencies which, by mandate 
or regulation, provide services to offenders and 
ex-offenders. Part ]I illustrates those agencies 
--public, private, religious, profit and non- 
profit—that also have programs for or provide 
services to offenders and ex-«ff enders , 

The agencies and organizations cited are described 
from a national level viewpoint. Most agencies, 
howfever, do provide resources on a Tocal or 
community level. Persons involved with offenders 
should check their local agencies for these 
services , 

In some communities, a specific' agency or organi- 
zation may hava a stronger program for offenders 
than other agencies or organizations. An effort 
should be made to contact various agencies on an 
individual basis to determine the extent of the 
services offered. 

The column entitled "Link" Indicates the connection 
to one or more of the prdgram components discussed 
In Chapter V, Part C.2. 



N 
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FEDERAL RESOURCES 


y 

f 




• 


Name of Agency 


Activ1ty/Role 


Services Available 


CETA Program 
Component Link 




/ 


ACTION 


Umbrella for many volunteer programs 
and various agencies throughout the 
country who work with juveniles, 
pre-reltase offenders and ex-offenders 


Delinquent prevention 

Emergency services 

Assists rehabilitated offenders 
to re-enter society 

Employrnent 


Child services 
Supportive services 
Special counseling 
Job placement 


* 


. 1 

CO 


Civil Rights (Handicapped) 


Rehabilitation Act of 1973 prohibits 
discrimination against physically 
-and mentally handicapped individuals, 
incla<jing ex-offenders, in Federally 
assisted programs. 


Utilizes al 1 federally- 
sponsored services 


RecruHment and screening 
Intake and orientation 
Supportive Services 


t 








• 


Tra'ining and education ^ 
Placement and follow-up 






Civil ServlejB Coinnlsslon 
(CSC) 

• 


PohjiKi 1 4 f a f 4 /Tn Art 1 QC7 

t\cnaDi I 1 LaLion nCt oi ii»o/_ ana 
Amendments of 1973 mandated that ^ 
rehabilitated offenders^e glveft; 
equal and fair treatment for 
employment. 


Supports the efnployrnent of 
rehabilitated offenders by 
providing training courses 
Tur LOorainaLors dnu utngr 

agency officials 

Furnishes technical advice 
and assistance 


Job placement 
Employer relations 
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FEDERAL RESOURCES 



Name of Agency 



Activity/Role 



Services Available 



CETA Program 
Component Link 



Civil Service Conmlssion 
(CSC) 

(Con't.) / 



Department of Commerce/ 
Economic Development 
Administration 
(DOC/EDA) 



Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare 
(DHEW) 



Maintains llalsoi^wlth Fedeflhl and 
state agencies concerned with the 
rehabilitation and employment of 
ex-offenders 

Cooperates and assists agencies 
in screening, referral/and follow- 
up of rehabilitated offenders 



Pxiblic Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965, EDA, helps 
generate employment opportunities 
and Improves 1 evels of living In 
needed areas. 



Community health services--makes 
health care readily available, 
accessible and affordable to all 
in need of the services. 

Vocational Education Act of 1963 
and Amendments of 1968 



Employment 
Housiftg 



Individual and family health 
care, family planning, etc. 



Assists persons in acquiring 
and maintaining knowledge and 
skills in occupations, 
services delivered locally 



SESA relationships 
Public service employnient 



Job development 
Job placement 



Health services, 
including tt>erapy 



Vocational training 



(-Con't.) 
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FEDERAL RESOURCES 



Kame of Agency 


• 

Activity/Role 


Services Available 


CETA Program 
Component Link 


1 — 

Department of Health, " 
Education and Welfare 
(DHEW) 

(Con't,) 


^ Adult Education Act of 1966 ^ 


Enables adults to complete 
^ secondary education 


Related and general 
education 




Accrete f hom trt hornfne 

^employable 


Unriri fif wnrk dnd ioh 

readiness 






Services must not exclude 
those who are, or have 
been. Institutionalized. 


Educational" counseling 

Vocational training 

<» 




Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973^ 

y ■ 


Services are available to 
mentally and physically 
handicapped In preparation 
for employment. 


Recruitment and screening 




Title XX of Social Securlty^ 
Act of 1975 

■1 


Vocational rehabilitation 
relies on referral serVTces 
and mandates that a good 
referral system must be 
developed for those ex- 
offenders eligible for 
vocational rehabilitation. 

Provides direct services from 
local and state agencies and 
purchases services from 
public agencies and private 
providers 


r. 

Special ccLnseling 

Tenipordry f1na>jc1al support 

Family and child services 

. Healt»^erv1ces, Including 
therapjr 

Housing, transportation, ^ 
legal and miscellaneous services 



(Con't.) 
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FEDERAL RESOURCES 



Name of Agency 



Act1v1ty/Role 



Services Available 



CETA Program 
Component Link 



Department of Housing 
an4 Urban Development 
(DHUD) 



Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) 



Community Development Block Grant 
provides funds to a wide range of 
local community development 
activities. 

Homeowner assistance to low and 
moderate Income families and 
rehabilitated offenders If the 
banks are willing to give them 
credit 

Public hous'ingo's available to 
those who meet the criteria, 
including persons who were in 
institutions. 



With the establishment of Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Street Act 
of 1968, block grants are pro- 
vided to state and local govern- 
ments for the purpose of 
rcontrolling crime and .improving 
the criminal justice^^tem. A 
network of agencies ^fc programs 
are provided to CETA^ponsors 
that focJs on offenders. 



Develops adequate housing, 
better living environment 
and economic opportunities 
to lower income group 

Housing ^ 



Community service program 
--day car^, health services, 
recreation, education, and 
transportation 



Job training 
Job placement 



Job development 
Employment 

Housing 



Family and child services 
health services, housing 
transporta^tjon 

Education 



1 r ix 



Vocational training 

World of work and job 
readiness 



Job development 
Employer relationship 
SESA relationship " * 
Public service employment 

(Con'f.) 
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FEDERAL 



R fiSO^ES ^ 

Services Available, 



Name of* Agency ^ 



, Activity/Role ^ \ 



CETA Prpgram 
Component Ltfik 



t 



Law Ehforceiient , 
Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) 

(Con 'A.) 



^ m State Criminal Justice Plarplng 
Agency' (SPA)'- focus^ on .\ 
program activities M state 
» aM Ibca IT levels 



]tet1onal Insjtltute of 
^ ^linig Al^se ^ * ^ - . 
ntnoA) ^ ^ ^ 



# 



€ l^gibnal Planning Unit ,(RPU) - 
program development^and imple- 
mentation at the grassroot level 



Cflmlnal Justice Coordinating 
Council (CJCC) - works primarily 
witti lar^e ifietropolltan area ^ 

k * 



netwofk 



It Mas manddt^ that NIDA, net 
of Coawunlty Based Dry Treatment 
Agencies, give high priority to .ex- 
offender^. A wide range of treat- 
ment modalities and support ^ 
servLi^es^ are offered. Imprp\Aed 
inter-agency coordination at state 
level for e^-offenders by requiring 
the single state agency for drug 
^se presentatioQj to provide .con- 
sultation jnd develop new programs 
with^the State Planning Agejficies 
tortaw Enforcement Assistance 
AdBii1|^trat1bn. ^ . 



'Outpatient "services 

4 

Methodone maintenance 

^Residential thferaputic 
community 



Special counseling 

Family and child service^ J 

Health services, Including 
therapy * • 

Housing 




3- 




0 



(Coil't.) 



1 r.'} 

1 y'r 



. i? 



V 
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Name of Agency 



National Institute of 
Mental Health ^ 
(NIMH) 



Small Builness 
Adm1a1 strati on 
(SBA) • 



FEDERAL- RESOURCES 



Activity/Role 

V 



Services Availiible 



CETA Program 
Component Link 



Development af .Correctlone^l Treat- 
ment Centfers; fn the comumty that 
•serve probationers and parolees of 
juveniles and adults 



Individual and group " i 
counseling 
/ . - 

^Social work and street wori 

Behavioral nx)d1f1cat1ons 

Guidance group Interatlon , ^ 

Transactional anajysis 

Differential treatment 

Work furlough on work-release 

Various Innovative treatipent ^ 
.methods \ 



Provides assistance to rehabili- 
tated offenders 'only after they 
are released ffom paroje and ()ro- 
batlon \ * 

After a few years of being released. 
cons1derat1o1i (depending on offense) 
for assistance Is given to ex- 
offend ei^s. 

Cxamlne's records-^o determine If 
their character Is good or bad*' 
before prt)v^id1ng assistance 



•Employment 



Special couns#Jfng 



Therapy 



JoT) development 
Employer relations 



(Con't.) 
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FEDERAL RESOURCES-- 



CETA Program 

Naw of Agency . Activity/Role / Services Available . * Component Link 



Veterans A*i1n1strat1on 
(VA)- 


Title 38 of U.S. Code mandates that 
VA^develop an extensive outreach 
program to serve all veteran^. 
Including. offenders or rehabilitated 
offenders. 


Recruitment and screeni/ig ^ 
Referral 


\ ' 

^ Recrui'tJrtent and scfeening 
Special counseling 
M Financial support . 




Visits prisons and jails to evaluate , 
and assess needs of the offender^, 
ex-offenders, or their famlli-es 

Once paroled or probationed, an • 
effort is made to find employment 
and if necessary formal or 
vocational training is provided. 


Financial assistance 
Medical services 
Emergency services 
Extensive family Services 
Housing. 


Family. and child sert1ces__. 

Health services, Including 
th)Brapy v 

* 

Housing^ transportation, legal 
and miscellarieous services 

* Vocational training 






Employment 




Educ^^^onal coi^^se^fng 






' Education 




Job placement 






Training 




Job. development 










Testing and evaluation 




















* 

♦ 
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PUBLIC S PRIVATE RESOURCES 



Name of Agency . % rrtA d 

or Organization . Activity/Role . Services Available * ComponenrUnIc 





American Civil Liberties 

Union 

(ACLU) 


Works with groups, not necessarily 
on an individual level, In re- 
lating the status of e^-offenders' 
for the purpose of rqfmoving dis- 
abilities, stigmas or tiisqual^ifl- 
ca t Ions . 


r ^ 

Techniral a<;<;1<;t<inrp tn 
Legal Aid Society, etc/ 

Referral services 


T ~* ' ' 

1 ' 

Legal s entices 
» 

r 






Coabats job discriminations for 
e^t^of fenders who are disqualified 
because of records 

Sealing of *r1minal records or 
convlctionsr where states penrilt 






t 

o ' 

o 


S 


Restoration of civil rights of 
ex-offender where states permit 








^erlcan Federation of Labor- 
Congress of Industrial 
OrganlzatiohrHunat) Rights 
Development Institute 
j^^L-CIO-HR&f) 

V 


Union affiliations provide llnk^ 
^ with a^prenticatle trade 

Job developinent and job placement 

Catalyst td breakjdown myths and 
- taboos abo^t offenders 

Breaks down barr^iers for skilled 
and trained offenders 


Refers to IocbI service 
' agencies 

Pre-release classes 

^ Group counsel fng 

Defines needs 

Analyzes basic problems 


~ ^ — — — ' 

Recruitment, screening 

Special counseling " . 
Therapy 

^ Wor^d of wiork and job readiness 

Financial support, family ^nd 
child services, houslhg, leg^l 
services, etc. . 




< 




' fCon't,) ^ 
1 U J 
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PUBLIC & PRIVATE 'RESOURCES 



< 

I 



'ttone of Agency 
or Organization 



Activity/Role 



4 

Services Available 



CETA Program 
Component Link 



American Federation of Labor- 
Congresi of Industrial 
Organization-Human Rights 
Development Institute 
{Aft-CIO-HRDI) 

(Con*t.) 



Assists non-profit organizations to 
establish programs for ex-offenders 



American National Red Cross 



/ 



Mandated to provide services to 
everyone In area of disaster, 
relief or emergency program ser 
services to Veterans and their 
families, including blood donor 
and safety programs. 

Comngnlty Volunteer Program 
for both adults awl juveniles 
for the purpose of upgrading 
lives of those who have "brushed" 
with the Criminal Justice System 



Prtpares for worljl of work 
Emergency services 
Evaluation , 

Follow-up services ^ 



Clothing 
Housing 

Family services 



Option to Incarceration 
Program that provides ex- 
offenders who come to Red- 
Cross an opportunity to 
volunteer their time In 
the community rather than 
gaing to jail 



Evaluation and testing 
Feed-back and follow-up 



T 



Housing 

Miscellaneous servicei 
Family and child services 

Counseling 



(Con't.) 
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PUBLIC & PRIVATE RESOURCES 



.Name of Agency 
or Organization 



Actlvi ty/Role 



Services Available 



CETA Program 



Big Brothers of America 
\ 


Saeks to eliminate juvenile problems 
by showing a personal Interest in 
the youth by matching to «n adult 
volunteer 

Works with jyvemlesi/ho dp not 
have a male figure i,i the home 
and/or lacks a positive male 
identity 


Rehabilitation program 
and orientation 

- Counsel ing 

Refers to other social 
service ^gejicies . 

Fol low-up 


. Intake and orientation 
Special counseling 
Feed-back and follow-up 
Therapy 






Provides training to 
adult staff • 




Goodwill Industries 


Works with ex-.offenders to help 
them adjust and "fit-in" to the 
•ma'instream of society 


Job readiness 

Evaluation 

Work experience 
• 


nur 1 U U 1 WUr ^ QlIU JUU r CuU i riC55 

Evaluation and testing 
' Vocational training 


* 


1 


Training 
Empl oyment 
Referral services 
Fo^ 1 ow-5^ 


Job placement 
Supportive services 
Feed-back and follow-up 



(Con't.) 



lb, 



\ 






Name of Agency 
or Or9an1zat1on 


Actlvity/RoVe 


Services Available 


CETA Pr6gram 
Component Link 


Internationa! Halfway 
House Association 
(IKHA) 


Umbrella for halfway houses through- 
out the country that work with ex- 
»of fenders, drug abusers, and other 
perwu in need of the IHHA services 

Serves as a focal point for public 
and private agencies in addressing 
^issues of social policies and 
^programs 


Treatffllent modalities 
Employment placement 
Vocational placement 
Counseling 
Housing 


Special counseling 
Therapy 

Vocational training 
Educational counseling - 
Job placement 




Provides a forum for members to ex- 
change ideas and make recommendations 
> about t(;eatment and res^rch 


• 


Housing 

ni see i i aneous service^ 




Offers educational activities 




y 
/ 




Disseminates Information about 
halfway houses 

^ 






National Association for^ 
the Advancement of 
Colored People 
(NAACP)^ 


^ 

Coordinates and refers ex-offenders 
'to one.i^ the comnunHy , based 
'Project Rebound Pjrogr^^ ' 


• 

Empl oyment 

Training 

Education 

Vocational, services 
Shelter 


Job placement 
, Vocational training 
Supportive services 

1 

Housing 




1^ 


Socia V services 





(Con't.) 
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Name of Agency 
or Organization 



1 




, . PUBLIC & PRIVATE RESOURCES 

Activ1ty/Ro}e ' 



. Services Available 



CETA Program 



National Alllanje of 
- Businessmen 
(NA&) . 

f 

' y * 

"5 


Catalyst between ex-offenders and 
employers 
• ^ 
'Solicits employer pledges for « 
tilrfng ex-offenders 

$ 

Kelps eMminate barriers 

>* 

Provides workshops-' for employers » 
, working wlth^ ex-offenders 

* 


Develops a clearinghouse 
of 'jobs 

Referral to other agencies 
-'according to^x-offenders' ' 
needs ' ^ 

Follow-up service * 

« « 


Job development 
St*pport1ve services ^ 
Feed-!)ack and tjHhjfr^p . ' ' 
Employer relat^^P^' 

< 


* National Center for 
Community Action 
(NCCA) ' 

* • 


No^orgwized or f6rmal program, 
6ut some worji: has b§en done wlt^f 
ex-offenders; cannot refuse to 
hire ex-offenders because they 
have records 


Provides. emergency service 
to family ^ 

Housing 

Fol low-up 

Employs ex-offenders . ^ 


» . ' — - 

Family and child services ^ 
Housing 

Follow-up and feed-back 
Placement 


National Conference of 
Catholic Charities 
jNCCC^y \ 


Provides casework services to 
ex>of fenders and their famlUes/ 

— — ^ff 


■ , f ' ■ 

In'divldual counseling 
Family counseling 


Speclaf counseling 

Family and child services . • • 



0 



■' (Con'.t.') 
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' PUBLIC Jk PRIVATE RESOURCES 



Maine of Agency 
or Organization 



Natfonal Conference of 
■Catholic Charities ' 
(NCCC) 

(Con't.) 



r 

National Urban ifeague 

(NUl^ - ' ^ 



Activity/Role 



Services -Avail able 



Neighborhood Legal 

Servjce 

(NLS), 



/ 



^ J 

Tries to link ex-offenders with 
unions fpr training and job 
placnent 

Designs programs for ex-offenders 
in work release' and housing 
rehabilitation 



Provides legal services to aftyo'ne 
with limited Incomes for civil 
■atters only 



Emergency services 
Referral services 
Job referrals 
Halfway residence 



Referral services 
Job training 
Special counseling 
Empl oyment 



Custody cases/ adoptions/ 
landlord , and tenant problems/ 
small claims/ divorces/ 
public asslstan^Tyeciplent • 



CETA Program 
Component binic 



Housing 

Therapy services 
Job placement 



VQ,cai1onal training 
Recruitment 
Job ^development 
Job plafcement ^ 
Employer relations > 



Legal services 



(Con'V) 
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PUBLIC & PRIVATE RESOURCES 



) fiame of AgfWy 
or Organization 



Activity/Role 



Services Available 



CETA Program 
Componfint'LInk 



o 



I ^ 

Ot>pOT;:tun1ties 
IncKiStrlalization- Centen 
of America 

XOIC) - - 


National emphasis Is to provide 
skill training to offenders and " - 
ex-^f fenders no move them Iflto 
the malnstr^afn of employinent 

' Prepares offenders and 'ex- 
offenders for entry Into world 
of work * 


Pre-r^ease p1*09ram 

Courvseling to ex-offenders 
and»faj«111es ^ ' i 

'Vocational traiiiing 


Special counseling 

Family and child counsel fng 

Vocational t^raining- 

Wof]d of work and job 
readiness 




^ , 




'EducBtiomal counseling 











Salvation Army - * 


Provides rehabilitation services A" 
to alccfholic ex-offenders / 

- - V 


. Shelter ' - 
Wprk programs 


Housing 

Vocational training 






Training 


Health services ^ ♦ 






Medtcal services . 


Supportive services 




Referral services 
.Employlhent 


Placement * 


f 

\ 

1 




ReligiQus services 

1^ — 





(Con't.) 
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PUBLIC S PRIVATE RESOURCES 



o 



N«&e of Ag^#cy 
or Organ Izardon 



United States Chauier 
of Cooaerce ^ 



United States Jaycees 




1 



.erJc 



7'> 



ActTvi ty/Role 



Helps private erriployers beccyne 
interested and cooperate in 
hiring ex-c^fenders 

Provides supervision to efnployers 
of ex-offenders 



Provides seirnnars te employers on 
legality of hiring ex-offenders 

Works directly with employers 

Works with parolees and^o- 
bationers 

Finds employment and develops new 
**jrpqran3S* or services as needed 
^uf dOk'- 0 f f e r>de r5^ 

\ It* ' * ^ ' * 

"* ltducates the public on ex-of feryiers 



Services Ava'ilable 



Coijnsels employers of 
offenders 



Technical assistance to 
employers of ex-offenders 



Education 

ji 

directs ex-offenders to 
Jobs 

Psychoth^apy sessions 

Finds housing, provides 
counseling, energency 
service 

Provides services to 
entire f amity 

Provides transportation to 
family and friends 

-Locates paychecks 



CETA Program 
Component Lj^k 



Recruitment and screening 
Employer relations 



Educational counseling 

Job development 

Special counseling 

Therapy and other health services 

Family and child services 

Housing, transportation, legal 
and miscellaneous services 

IFinancial support * 
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Offender Program Staffing . The major problem faced by any 
offender program will be. attracting, developing, and re- 
taining qualified staff. The offender program will need a 
sufficient number of well -qualified cpunselors, job 
developers, and follow-up personnel to deal with the special 
problems and needs of offenders.. Other personnel such as 
receptionists, intake interviewers, assessmialt and testing 
personnel, instructors , -and p^lacement persijnnel willTieed 
special training to work v/ith offenders, while some of the 
problems of dealing with offenders are nosdifferent from 
those of dealing with other severfely disadvantaged CETA 
clients, staff members often need to be reassured that they 
will be able to work effectively with offenders. Some staff 
may be assigned only to the offender program; In other 
cases, some or all of the prime sponsor staff will handle 
all types of CETA clients, irrespective of origin. 

If certain staff members are specifically assi^eid to 
offenders rotating assignment system to' give them relief 
fYm this specialized population, and to expose other staff 
members to the offender proflrim might work out well. Such 
rotating assignments, however, should be preceded with 
careful orientation to ensure proper attitudes and con- 
fidence on the part of staff members. Staff members can 
be assured that while offender clients may be difficult to 
place, working with them can be exceptionally rewarding. 
Many offenders will be, very grateful for any services, and 
the very difficulty inherent in the offender. program may be 
challenging to many CETA prime sponsor staff members. 

Another challenge in working in offender programs is 
linking with the criminal jdstlce system and its procedures 
and personnel.* Offender staff members should become well 
versed in CJS personnel and procedures, and have sufficient 
time to develop personal- and effective rela|lQnsh1ps with 
CJS staff. They need to break down any stei^otypes they 
have about CJS peoplfe, and work to reduce similar b.1ases 
■ CJS personnel hold toward them. ReguTar^court, police 
station, and prison visits, if put into proper context, 
can be useful in orienting prime sponsor personnel. 

Staff training about the C^ and offenders wilV be needed 
at the outseV*nd throughS&t tflT program and for periodic 
continuing education. Arranging for CJS personnel to 
teach prime sponsor personnel can be a #ry good place to 
start Often academic courses 1n the criminal justice 
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system are taught in local schools and colleges by CJS 
personnel. CETA'prime sponsor personnel could attend such 
courses «^part of their training and to establish pro- 
fessional relationships with CJS personnel. 

Training in tfie criminal justice system need not rely only 
on local resources. In the absence of "formaHzed training," 

^ there is an abundance of sources of information. Other re- 
sources include meetings and conventions of corrections 
personnel, such as those of the Criminal Justice Ctmferefce 
and the American Correctional Association. Governmental^ 
associations, such as the National Governors Conference, the 

-National Association of Counties and the National Conference 
of Mayors, have meetings and conferences which jnc.lude work- 
shops and discussions of offender programs and the criminal 
justice system. The publications of these organizations and 
other^s concerned with corrections, criminal justice and 
other programs relating to offenders contain useful informa- 
tion, and subscriptions should be.obtained for staff members. 
A list of such associations can be obtained from the 
Encyclopedia of Associations , and the^ National Trade and 
Professional Associations of the United States and ClnadTa ,' 
and labor unions. 

Visiting other offender programs provides an opportunity to 
share information and" get new ideas. It is essential to 
note that the criminal justice system is not really a 
unified system, afnd that each judge, prosecutor, and court 
may have different and varied ways of operation in" every 
governmental entity. 

Although most CETA prime, sponsors cannot^fford to hire 
some of the specialized support personnel' needed to serve 
all the problems of offenders, they can use outside servjces. 
Health services, in-depth couhiseling, and reality therapy ^ 
which are needed by mahy offenders, may have to be con-^ 
tracted out. Specialized persorinel of other community 
services will have to be relied upon more heay.ily than is 
usually the case with other CETA clients. Som^imes, 
_special agreements for priority use of such serVices for 
offenders will be advisable. ^ 

^ Former offenders should be emp>t5yed as staff members in 
order to maintain the credibility of the program in 

^dealing with employers and to take advantage of their 
special skills and ability to relate to other offenders. 
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However, they should be fully qualified prior to their 
assignments or provided adequate training upon employment. * 
An* offender staff member wHo is not qualified can reflect 
in a negative way on the program. Offenders should be hired, 
in all occupations for which they are, or can be, qualified. 
Even- if they are hired as clerks or typists, they may, on 
occasion, be called in to aid in particular counsSlin^ sit- 
uations. If they are used frequently, job classiftcatfons 
should probably be revised to ensure that people are paid 
for the skills and. abilities they are using.- 

Staff members of training and educational institutions and 
firms used as vendors of training and 'educational services ^ 
to CETA prime sponsors usually have not trained their staffs 
to deal with offenders. It may be^decessary to include a 
training component in such vendor contracts to ensure that 
their staffs ^ire oriented toward proper re^ionships to 
offender trainees. Some staff members may neef>^9rienta-' 
tiort to deal effectively not only with offenders but with 
any severely disadvantaged person referred by the CETA 
prime sponsor. They may also need training in the criminal 
justice system, since they may have dealings with probation 
and parole officers. 

Some' staff ma^ be apprehensive or even fearful about working 
with offenders. They will have to be reassured, and be 
given guarantees of adequate back-up support if they run * 
into problems, ^hile most of the offender problems are not 
threatening^ to the CETA staff, there may be occasions when 
interviewers and counselors will need the aid of other staff 
or of mental health 6r security personnel. Procedures for 
securing this aid should be carefully worked out and all 
staff well trained^in tfieir use. Th? main problem in dealing 
with offenders may be frustration, rather than axiy danger of 
bodily harm. Offender staff might need special clounseling, 
occasional relief from offender duty, frequent supervisory 
and team support,, and special incentives. and psychic^ rewards. 
Working with offenders should be a part-time assignment. 
This tends to reduce the frustration of staff. Adequi^te - 
training of offender staff is essential so that the staff 
will feel comfortable with their duties, and have the best 
opportuntty for successful outcome of offender cases. 
Training IBiould also focus on removing misconceptions staff 
may have about offenders and the types of jobs in which 
they should be placed. 
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The ohoective^ of C^ETA prime spops^or bfferWer program staff 
development should be not ojflly to' achieve a competent Staff, 
but to develop and maintain dedication and "^rrthusiasm^about 
the offender program. Such enthusiasm leads to effective' 
programs. It therefore can be said that. only ^only offenders 
*but offender program staff needs to hav-e: 

f . proper motivation and self-image 

§ adequate training for their jobs 

« specia\ counseling and on-the-job support 

f incentives and awards for progress. 
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CHAPT^ VI - PROGRAM PLANNING 



ChapttK I/I dUcu66t6 tkz vataz o^ ^pKoptA^'plcimiLng. A doXaJUizd guidt ^o^ 
ptaAning \j^UJi db^ls^t thz CETA pA/One ^poviboK In dzvzJcoping a phognm. Thz 
impoKtancz 0^ opvioit^ml ploufinlng and tkz a&z oi ^x-OjJiJendeA^ oA ^ta^i' 

A. Why Plan? Before the prime sponsor can be, fully Tespon- 
slble to the needs of, the offender. It must organize to 
glan for this effort. There are many approaches to plan- 
""ning. The^ne taken in thi^ chapter follows the strateigy. 
described in the Department of Labor's Manpower Planning 
Gruide for GETA Prime Sponsors, since this is the planning 
gjjTHe most familiar to readers .of this Guide. ^IjL 




Sttp'by-^tzp 
pthming 



The Planning Guide outlines a detailed ,19-step planning- ' ^ 
process, which represents a substantial Jnvestment of time 
and resources in resolving detail after aetail even be- 
fore a progr^jn can begin operation. Working dut these de- 
tails is worthwhilfe. If these problems are resolved in. 
the planning stage rather than as the project is beginning, 
they will be less likely to interfere with project suc- 
cess.^ " ^ 
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The purpose pj^QMiis chapter is not to ifeUbor tfje messatge .. 
of the Planning Guide . ^ It Ts. assumednh^«N(i the reader has ' 
^ad that Guide*) #nd ha§ done or is about' to cwnplete the 
plaBning efforts described in that Guide. R^ithV* this 
chapter will seeJc to pinpoint ;probl ems unique^ to offen- 
der 4|n€gramS. planned<tff conjunction ftth criminal justice 
agencies. i^The ^jrdgrim dfescrfptiions -discussed earlier, ^ 
however, ^Tso offer clue? as^to the types- of problems 
typicalTp^enconpteredHn the various types of offender 
pr*ograms . . ' , ' . 

strategic Planning . 'A s^-st'ej) pcocess provides a tooT- 
•for strategic planning. .'^,1'^ . 

Step^- Define project puir^pose ♦ 

<'Accor<jHng>td t|?e Planning Guide, this definition should 
be a -very .general statement of^int6n|^ons. In developing 
programs in cqn junction with criminal justice agencies, 
it is wise to pQi^tpOne ^tolicf decisions such as whether 
to elect a pre-tria^ diversion program or prison pf*ogram 
until after the Parea^tnalyjTfs" (step 2) has beea con- 
duo*|d. -This av6ids the waste. of effprt Vhfch oqcurs ' 
whe^one oTans a parti cu^arHype of prografm only to find 
that it wiimply not feasible in the corrriunlty, or that 
the p;^ogrami wbuljd beL opposed by one yf^t)ie .criminal jus- 
tice ager^gtes v*hpse pooperation Js^e'ssentf.alv While a 
fevi^puch^TalseL starts" are inevitable, tod many of them ^ 

^'6an>4iiip»ir the wo^kltig relationships' with criminal justice 
agencies. **vS^ ' . \ 

Examp^les of the tyf^of general statements'of project 
.purpose called for in Step I'.mfgbt. include: ^ 

'^J'To*a4cl the rehabilitation of of fenders through 
a comprehensive program o# employment training^ ^ 
suoporlive serviced^ job 'developmenl and placafUfinW * 



. * "To-en'hance the emplpyabiliti^^aand self-esteem^ 
economically disadvantSgeid unemployed and uRder= 
employed jBff feeders through^-a comprehensive ,^pwt/of 
fltiploymetft and traintng, educational •end supportive 
service program?.". ^ . ^ v 

' • ^/ ^ Z ' *" ' 

These Sita^m^nts do. not and sffiould not reflect decisions 
or) whether to sgrye felons r misdemfeanants , first- /- 
offenders'; ji^v^j^es^ ^arreste^s or piiroTees. 



r 

- Stfep 2 yPevelop area analysis 



The purpose of st,(?p 2 is to devise a feasible program 
to the particular needs* and problems of the individual 
communify. It requires a delicate balancing of the . 

'interests of offenders^ criminal justice agenci&s and ^ 
the cdfnmunity. The primary purpose of the' acea analysis 
is to provide the "best estimates" oi the number of types 
of offe/ld«s residing 4ln the CETA target area. Ideally, 
it shOuT^ Trfclude;populatipa break-dow1i by age group, sex, 

Ethnic backg^und, national origin, employment status, 
and educational l^vel . The data gathered on an individtial 
comiunity basis will enable the CETA prime sponsor to^ 

•determine which services wi]l best a^ist the target 
group arf4 the ^s cope of the program tTOt is needed (You 
may fin^; for example, as, one program did that there are 
nort as many women felofis a^i^ou had expected, since 
w,omen in this area were ?ess likely to be co^^^icted as 
felons...:). It should also include assessment of atti- / 
tudes in ;the crTmi/|al . justice system and the comrouMty. 
Dfea^^'iptive 4atB rotained from conversations with a broad 
ra»^ of people eLCtiveJy involved in the criminal justice 
system (inclu9ing offenders) often gives a better perspec- 
tive on^hat^ypes of programs are feasible than the per- 
spe^ive gained by statistical analysis- alone. ^ The "hard" 
data may indicate that the program's most urgent need is 
a. pre-trial diversion program— but without the full coop- 
eration of the judiciary and prosecutor such a progran\ is 
no.t feasible. 

Collection of descriptive data through interviews also 
provides the plann# with. his or her first opportunity 
to marshall support for the program from within the ^ 
criminal justice system.. This is an opportunity that 
should not be missed. Working in. cooper at ion with one 
or moire criminal justice agencies can provide the CETA 
prime sponsor with valuable insights into the operation 
of the 'criminal justice syst^ in the local ^(fommunity. 
Thesf people can alsoJ)rovide an acces's to helpful con- 
tacts in other crlminaljustice agencies. 

It helps to be aware of some of the prBblente encountered 

1n collecting data within the criminal ^ustim system. ' 

Much of the data are gat11«r?d for the purp6jwi^bf the 
' police departrrient^-^ court, aorrectloo department or other 

agencies collecting the date. One should not expect it,- , 
^to rfeveal educational levels^, employinenj^tatus. and \ 



history, or other information directly relevant to 
employment/training^planning, ' 

The statistics kept by the various crifninaVjusti.ce 
agencies may not be compatible. For example, one 
defendant caught and accused of rbbbery may be referred 
fin police records as "three arrest cases," in court 
^o'tkets as "two indictments" containing eigh.t separate 
charges and in corrections records as "one inmate," 

Further problems arise from the factithat the criminal 
justice system represents a "winnowing process." Nat all 
.arrestees are formally charged with crimes by the prose- 
cutor, and relatively few^ draw Ibrtg prison sentences. 
Thus, data on arrestees or bail agency clients may reveal 
little information on the situation ^faced by prisoners or 
parolees'. 

With these problems in mind, these suggestions can yield 
a more complete picture,' 



incomplete data 'from several sd|i|K:es canjyield a 
more cnmnlete nicture ' 



more complete picture 

t it is useful and insightful ta gafher and compare 
the same data from two or more>^our;ces. The "truth" 
may lie someWhere^in t)etween 

t effcn when "harB" data are available, impressions of 
experienced, criminal justice personnel provide insights 
and clips' which shou^ld not be ignored 




IhDuld not be reluctant to aksk for names of 
le t%^ntact in other agencies ^ ^ \ 

One further caveat: as later stages, of planning are com- 
t)leted, progressively mdre^ facts about the needs of 
offenders and the administratit)n of criminal justide'in 
the'' community will Be learned. It woul<l be wise, then, 
to review. periodically the "area analysis" and^ revise it. 
in light of £hfs new inform|tion, 

9 

What follows Is a listing of sources of Information for 
the "area analysis," Jhis fist is suggestive, not 
exhaustive. The Planning Guide lists the sub-steps of 
Step 2 as: ^ 
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2a, -population analysis 



2b. -labor. market analysis 
2c. -community services analysis 
Step 2a - PopuTatlon-analysIs 

Employment problems found by offenders have been dis- 
cussed earlier. Generally, offenders are In a worse 
position thar\ the minority groups. from which many of 
them come. This discrepancy widens when one draws 
clientele for programs fiv^pUarter points of Intervention 
_ In the criminal justice systW^ Data -on inmates should 
be gathered and compared to that developed 'earlier In 
analyzing the generaT manpower situation In the communi- 
ty In order to document these differences between 
offenders and other CETA clients. 

While the data thus gathered nj^y Identify the poverty, 
educational handi4af)s and "undeslrablllty" (Income 
employers* eyes ) I oj\ offenders , these statistics can 
give but an abitracx outline of the very real and tangi- 
ble problems fajzedJ)y offenders, and of the problems one 
^m^encounter In working with offenders, , 

Information on offenders' problems can be obtained from 
criminal justice agencies, criminal justife planning 
agencies, correctional reform groups , and- special 
reports on offenders and correctional problems. These 
5.ources carv also, tell of services available to of fen- ' 
ders (see Step 2c i below) 2nd assist in Identifying^ 
of fenders I , needs (Step 3, below).^ 

Police departments (canrfiunity re1Wlons offices, crime 
analysis units, jOvenile^ delinquency of juvenile aid 
squads especially) may ^ie^d useful data 1f one is. care- 
ful to observe the protocol on gaining access to this 
information.. 'Cogrt records jnay^ corltaiti demographic data 
beyond the number of offenders and the disjwsitibn of 
cases, butJone may have to consider pulling a sample of 
case files and manually selecting the information, - ^ 

Juvenile record^ are^gener^lly better for-demographiC ' 
data, but orle must respect j»ven11e court judges' 
legitimate concern, for the confidentiality of even-sfum- 
mary records./ Sh^ciffs* offices and city corrections 
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departments (jail^, state iporrect ions departments * 
(prisons), ^probation and parole departments < 
frequently have research, and planning or R and D unfts 

, which have gathered relevant data.. Some Public Defender 
and Legal Aid Society offices have social service units ^ 
("Offender Rehabilitation Division," "Alternative 
Program^" "Corre?:tion$ Counselors") which have insights' 
and information/ Parole Board staffs and prison offcicials 
should not be overlooked. Some courts ^.corrections de- 

.partments^ and prosecutors' offices issUe annual reports^ 
Ba1T, "Release-on-Recognizance," Pre-Trial Servi<:es and 
diversion agencies or projects jn )^our. coimunity. should 
also be ^polled for information. 

-Criminal justice planning agencies treated under the 
auspices ^of the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra-' 
tion should b6k consul ted. Every^tate has a State fM 
^ninq Agency ("SPA," "Law and Justice Planfiing Offi( 
-"Crime Control Flaming Board") whi.ch is required 
pate an annual criminal Justice plan* Jhese m^y 
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to pre-^ 
provide 

good descriptions of the criminal^justice^system, data on 
offender characteristic§ and needs, and descriptions of 
programs and services available for offerrtfers. These 
agencies also have more specific informiati^n , 4e,g. pro- 
g^ss and evaluation reports; as well as nameis of people 
to contact, such as the "corrections specialist" and 
"courts specialist,") on all LEAA-funded offender pro- 
grams. Mdst st^ites also have intra-state regional and 
urban cfimiVial justice planning boards ("Regional Crime 
Control Planning Board," "Criminal Ji^stice Coordinating 
Council") sonrie of which prepare" annual criminal justl^^ 
plans for their jurisdictions. * ^ ^ 

■ [ . ' 

Many locales have ex-offender orgahizatioflr(fi-9- For^r 
i:une Society, Delancey Street, Synanon) and' correctional 
refonn 
Jaycee 

variety of names, and may' prove difficult to locate. A 
good place to begin the hunt might be to ask the local 
Public Defender or ACLU Chapter. The National Prison^ 
Project gF the ACLU. (Suite 1031 , 1346 Connecticut Avenue, 
w:^., Washington, D. C. 200^6) has a state-by-state list 
of prisoners' rights groups, ex-offender organisations 
and church and community groups helping prisoners. The 
BASICS Projett of the American Bar Association Commission 
orP Correctional Facilities and Services (1705 DeSales St.-, 
N. W.. Washington, D. C. 20036) maintains a list .of state 
bajf associations with corrections pwjects. There may be 



nminai 
and cor 

groups (e.^. Urban League, \Juni or League and 
chapters)! These , organizations' go under a wicie i L 
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Prisoners' Rights Project in a prime sponsor's ar6a ^ 
located in a Public Defender Agency, law school or^ 
chaptert of ACLU or the L^v(yers' Committee fof Ciyil 
Rights Under Law. Some correctional f^^cilitiies have 
citizen advisory boarcl? or pKson "ombudsman" programs.' 
Church and community groups may sponsor pre-trial release 
or diversion projects, minister to inmates or serve - 
offenders and their families. They may have good infor- 
mal^ion. ' - . . , 

Special reports and survey-s ma^ have relevant* data. ^ * 
National surveys listed ^^^ the bibliography (e'.g.., Byrj^u 
*of tensus' Persons in Institutions ; LEAA's National .Oail ' 
Survey and Sourceboo k yof Criminal Jus,t1ce Statistics) > 
the ^iat1onal CrImlniPjujtlce Reference Sei^ice (955 
['Enfant Plazar Hfchlnqton, D, C.) ha^ a repository of stud 
les ibich they will search for you. They^will send / 
jBingH copies" of many UEAA an^qpvernment reports for 
free. Xrlminal justice projecU^eports are available* 
from LEAA (if LEAA-funded) , and are abstracted, in National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency , Crime an(l' Deltnquency 
Literjiture (^arterly). State legislative committees or ■ 
cofnnissions ^.g., judiciary, corrections or public 
safety committees) in^^y have Issued special r'eports on 
cor*rections of *of fenders. . • * 

Inquiry intoyinmate needs \^ill put prinre sponsors into 
contact withp large and diverge 'group of people con- 
cerned aboutj offender problems. Th% tnitial plannihg ' 
stage is an ideal time, too, 'to poll these people to 
determine whether they are Willing to offer offender 
services or lend other forms of supp||^ to your project.' ^ 
Those people who become involved in tro earliest stages 
of planning Qn prime sponsor project may feel a stronger 

corrinitment towapd it.. * ^ 

♦ * * . ' 

Step 2b ■ labor market analysis ' . ' 

The most salient difference. betweell^the labor market for 
offenders and for other QETA^. clients iV the large number 
of statutory, administrative and de facto restrictions on ' 
offenders' employabillty. The Arrt?tr1can 'Bar Association ^- 
CleafiJighouse on' Offender Employinent' Restrf ctloof • 
(1705 'De Sales Street. Ni W.", Washington, D.^/;20036) 
may l\ave Irvformatlon- 6n statxgtes and, regulatit)ns 1n your 
state. Or'saMzatlGns working "against these restrictions 
on *the stat^ and local level (je.g. . bar association * 




cormiltt^i^; chapters of the National AlUarice of Busi^^ 
nessmen, Chamber ,oJ? Commerce, Junior League, Urban 
Coalition and Jayceesj correctional reform groups men- * 
tioned under Step 2b, above) caa tell you abojyt formal 
and de facto restrictions. , 



1 




CorrmxyCitij ^ ^ 



These groups should also be considered in any efforts to 
remove these restrictions. They can outline strategies 
for reform, identify employers (especial ly those who sit 
on the boar^ls of thp^prganizations you cont:act) most 
willing. to hire offenders, and lend support in approach-- 
ifig employers about hiring offenders. They can also 
assist you in forming a Business Advisory Committee or 
Task Force focusing on offender problems in connection 
with your CETA Advisory< Committee. 

Step 2c - Conmunlty services analysis 

This enconpas'ses 3 surve^f of governmental ai^d private '. 
organizations offering -services to offenders. ^ 
'these agencies and organisations may ali'^a^y be W|i^ff9 
with CETA projects, (e.g/, Vocatfonal Rehab,i1itat10fl=, tne 
Employmeiit Service, Vocational Education ^nd iJIMH funded 
projects). They -are arHdeal place to start. ' But^one , 
should m assume -that all such agencies or''projects an 
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anxious to serve offenders. Each should be contacted/ 
Some (e*-^., communfty colleges offering prison educa-^ ^ 
tion projects) may already have offender projects, or 
special units or procedures to deal with offenders' 
problems. Others can be persuaded to adopt sucti speflal 
programs or procedures. - But, still others may be most 
reluctant to enter this realm. 

Existing offeader programs ((some of which are identified 
in Step 2a, above) may be uniquely suited to^ meet offen- , 
ders' needs for employment and training related support 
services. LEAA-funded projects can be located through 
criminal justice planning agencies (see Stef^Za, above)|| 
Other offender services carl be located through 
the corrections, probation and^ parole departments- which 
draw upon their services regufarly. Many of these 
offices h^e catalogs of social serviices available in 
the community. Although these lists may become^outdated 
quickly, they do contain generaT information on\admission 
criteria, services offered, and the quality of these ser- 
vices. Virtually every probation and parole office has 
Small lists (formal or informal) of the agencies they call 
on inost regularly. Some of fhese departments Irave units 
speci*f1cally charged with the duty of locat1^^g and encour- 
aging- the start of service prxigrams for offei^ders. 

VoluntaY^ socin services* agencies frequently coordinate 
activities and exchange client information through private 
of government-sponsored clearinghouses -("Unitied Way Clear- 
inghouse," "Information and Referral 'Service,'* "Ombudsman ^ 
Office") which maintain lists of services available Jn the 
communi*ty. ^ " / ' 

Step 2d - Criminal justice system analysis 

^ i ' 

Written iafermation on -the ^crinnnal justice system irf the 
communit^^ can be gleaned from swte and -regiorval crimiofel 
justice planning agency -annual plans, annual* repor^ts ofl 
crimin'al justice agencies* and the public information book- 
lets prepared by some courts '^^arosecutors * , ^nd poTicfe . 
departments* community relati"OTfs ;)r public information ^ 
offices. Some^eague of Women Voters, Junior Leergije, and 
other public service Organizations chapters have Tlsq 
prepared informational booklets. 

i , ^ , • -.^ • 

Thp.mast effective wayto develop an understanding of 
4ie criminal justice system' is to interview criminal 
^ystice ^agency officials. Educationjbout the criminal 
ju$tice system will be expedited byW^^ with one or . 

' ' vi-9 ^ , ' ^ * : • • 



more crimfnal justice agencies or planning offices to 
develop a program. These offices know who are the key 
decision-makers in the' criminal justice commfJntty and ' 
wKo will lend support to the offefider programs. 

Step 3 - Define needs * 

Offenders will require a broad range of support services 
as well as employment or training services. The people 
contacted in the area analysis (Step 2) will have iden- 
tified offenders' needs and gaps in existing services. 
It may be wise to compose as complete a list as possible 
at this stage— it can always be triinned, if need be, 
when establishing priorities in Step 4. Scarcity ; 
CETA funds should not limit the list of needs, since 
other agencies or volunteer organizations may serve these 
needs once they are identified; ^ 

' Another i/iportant source of infonmation on offenders' 
needs is/colleagues who have begun offender programs in 
other co(nmunities--including the programs described in 
ChapteWlV. ' \ ^ 

They zkx\ a^lso give practical advice ofn the types of, 
problems encountered in beginning offender programs ^ 

Step/4 - Establish priorities - ^ . 

As'/tresse'd in the Program Planning Guide > the priorities 
appropriate for the prime sponsor's cgrnmunity should be 
dij^tated by the needs, idlntified in bteps 2 and 3. They - 
wiAl differ from community ta conmunity, T^ere may be a 

to rearrange priorities in order to gaih support for 
fybr an offender program from appropriate criminal justice 
Agencies. 

/ step 5 - Inventory and assess durreot programming effect 

^ The discussion of community "services under Step 2c, above, 
is relevant here as well. Thi> step is merely a more 
intensive examination of the quality and range of services 
rendered by ^organizations identified in Step 2c, 

^ Step 6 - Establish goals * . . ' 

The Gu^de suggests separate goals in the realms of admintf 
stratiOTT,* management and activities and services.^ The-4* 




development of close working relationships with appro- 
priate <:r1m1na1 justice agencies should be articulated ^ 
as a gOal of offender programs. Operational goals 
should show evixlence^of recognition of the broad range 
oT support services- that offenders need. Jhe establish- 
ed objectives should also relate to community education 
such as: 

• developing etnd implementing strategies for challenging ' 
restrictions on offender employabll ity 

• encouraging employers to hire offenders 

t encouraging social service agencies to extend their 
services specifical ly -to offenders * 



Operational Planning . . Problems tb be expected in opera- 
tional planning^or offender programs will vary greatly, 
depending on the type of program selected during the 
"strategic planning" process. Typical 'operational pro.- 
blems encbuntered in offender programs are. listed earlier 
in this TAG. See Chaoter V, Program Components. These ' 
should be addressed in the operational planning process. 

Problems in the operation of offender programs stem*most 
frequently from breakdowns in* liaison with criminal justice 
agencies whose cooperation is heeded, or .from inadequate 
response to. the attitudes arvd problems- of offenders. 




Many potential coordination problems can* be addressed by 
.involving necessary criminal justice agencies- in opera- 
tional planning (even if only^to critique the plans) and 
developing specific and detailed interagency agreements. 
Per-cli'ent cost af the CETA offender program stiould be 
compared not only to the cost of CETA programs, but., to 
the per-clieht cost of other correctional programs as 
well.. You may be concerned that offenders will hrave ' 
more negative terminations than other clients. Other' 
programs, ^however, are not, at this time, finding this 
to be true. Keep in mind^.that offenders^ frequently 
do require more staff time for counseling and .follow-up 
activities. 



A Special Note: Ex-Offender Staff . One method of 
making CEJA offender programs more responsive to offen-^ 
der*s particMJlar ne^ds is to use offenders in the 
program. Indeed, ii is awkward for a program which 
promotes the employafcili.ty of offenders not to consider 
.the unique perspectives offend.ers can brTn^ to the pro- 
gram. ' ' " 
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0^^n^^^KA . Of ferfders frequently bring unfxjue skills to a project. 

oiizA. ^ - ' Oli^ders who have experienced the process for thenjselves 
uniqum ^ may be more sensitive. to clients* needs and problems. 

pM^pzctivz' . They may be better abte to relate to -clients than more 
formally-trained counse";ors Ex-offenders successfully 
^illijl^ positions of responsibility fn a project may 
serve as roU^iao^ls or examples fdr clients. In addi- 
• • tion, offerwiers can offer valuable in^ghts on matters 

of project policy ahd operations. ^ 

But'offenders are not an Onmixed blessing. A prior 
c^.iminal re.cprd is no substitute for the ability tp do 
^ , ^ trie job. Some offenders successful or fortunate Enough 

to secure^ white-coA^lar jobs oa a project are disdainfuK 
. , toward their less fortunate cbunselees. , Offenders who ^ 

would be holding respectiab^le managerial positions if it 
weren't for the type of crl-^e committed may be^n a better. 
. position than^^ hardened ghetto graduates to gaiWterious 

^well as sympathetic attention from-the business com^ 
murfflty.^ Placing an offender in a highly visible position 
* • ; ' in gkproject may diminis|? rather than ^nh|pce project 

credrbi-lity , if the' of fender is unable to perfonn the job 
y ' effectively or relate to ctlients.- In short,, as with any- 

one else, offende-rs* skills must be 'carefully matched to^ 
*' n job requirements. . r - 



Offenders can fill a variei;^^!^ roles in a.proj'ect. Pro- 
perly screened and trained, offenders can make effective 
counselors and outreacb workers^, just as ex-offenders and 
community-l^sed staff without formal educatidnal creden- ' 
tial» serve as paraprofessional parole aides a1id correc- 
tional counselors.^ While many offenders may not have the 
natui^al inclination or exposure to the business worl"d to 
function well as iob ^developers (despite unique client 
counselirrg skills), others can be very persuasive, with 
business people. Both offenders with counseling skills 
and those with job' development talents can and should 
contribute th^ .insights and perspectives to policy- 
making, perhaps as member^ of the project's Advisory 
Boar-d. ^ i 

strategies for teachinsg counseling, fact-gathering, 
negotiation and "persuasive skills" to community- para- 
legals may provide training, ideas. The bibliography at 
the end of this Guide lists refemices/^n training para- 
legal personnel in poverty law (National Paralegal 
Institu-te) and criminal justice (Blackstone Associates). 
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The National Center on Vp^unteerism (Boulder, Col^ado) 
also has training materfaftMf'hfch may be felev.ant. 

Offenders may also require %uppori in meeting their out- 
standing obligations, Ti|(l€^- should be allowed for court 
appearances, probation officer visits or methadone^," 
clinic appointntents, without making the employee feel . 
that these' obligations impose on the prajedt. Project 
managers can further assist offender employees H5y 
writing letters, or even appearing" in court on the 
employee's behalf. These duties are as important to. 
staff moral-e as health Mans or company picnics. 
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CHAPTER VII - PROGRAM ASSESSMENT 



di^ej>6ing a'CETA pfiogfiam ioK oU^ndeXi,. It nZabofiaXe^ on thz ganeAaZap- 
pfLoauih <o'a44mxng CFTA pfiognami) 6peZZ£.d out In thz CETA ,P^^££Aairi_A^pp^ 
mnt <yaid& . ' ^ - ^ , 



\ ■ A. Introduction . Assessment is closely related. to planning. 

It involves comparing a project's progress to the original 
-^objectives set forth 4|^lanning, and provides the. input* 
> for later planning eff™s. • . , • 

Iniomal Assessment takes place informally every time l^he prime . 

ak^mtnt sponsor s.iibmits-a Ouarterly^rog.ress Report and com- 

pares it, to the last one, or Speculates on the abilities 
of a staff member. .'This sectiorf provides a framework for 
a more formal procesi^f assessment. It provides some 
suggestions for tool! and techniques helpful in analysis 
and enhances the utilization of assessment results. 

h,b<iM^im\Ji The temi- ''assessment" encompasses a broad spectrum of 

t&chnAJiaz^ techniques. \ ' 

" Monitoring entails comparing project activities 

to ]the-objectivesr standards, guidelines, speci- 
fications, goals and commitments arid plans developed 
earlier. TJius , achievements will be compared to 
the Program Planning Summary, ("PPS,") and Budget 
Information Surmiary ("BIS"). 

t Evaluation is a comparative process that addresses 
the whst, the how and the why of a parti ciilar pro- 
gram result. Evaluation typically asks: is it good? 
How good? Is it better? How much better^ It also 
tends to focus on impact— that is, out come s>.ar__^ 
results. But, it may also Involveexamining the ' 
procfess by which a result was achlBedyQiow well is 
th§ project operating? - , ' 

t Evaluation research is that -c\spect of evaluation - 
which uses scientific techniques (e.g., ^the social 
science experimental vs. "control group research de'- 
sign, or computerized matheit)|itical models used in 
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operations research) to establish that a particular ■ 
' project or course of actio'n caused a particular result. 
The more rigorous evaluations— those that ask "why"-- will 
^usually employ, the controlled experiment design or other 
advahnced techniques to get an^answpr. ' , • 

No one* of these assessment teChni^es will prove adequate 
in answering 41 1 the tiuestions addressed 1n a program 
assessment. "TypicaTly, evaluation or evaluation research 
IS used .ir> an attempt to provide better information on 
outcomes and program impact than can be gained through • 
i^oni tori ng .procedures. Monitoring devijces and the in- 
formed judgements of program staff, criminal justice 
p^sonnel in related, areas and visitors are the usual 
sources of ' information in the examining "process" (how 
the project is running). One of the most important 
aspects of .^he plannfng phase of a project will ^)e the 
selection of the>asses-sment technique or the approach 
L|sed for each tbp'ic of assessment. 

An assessment system need r\ot be elaborate. Indeed, one 
common pitfall is to err on the side of gathering too 
muoh data. Filling out forms tcj<es the time and taxes 
the nerves of program staff ! 'Some project directors, 
unsure of the route th^v will 4;ake in assessment, decide 
to gather as much data tfS they feel may be relevant 
later. The result is that at assessment 'time, there is 
a lot of data which will never hp il^h anH some needed 
data is not there." ■ 

Another frequent" mistake is the use of a needlessly sophis- 
,ticated or complicated research design. This consumes 
.valuable assessment resources which might be better spent ' 
on examining a broader- range of questions, and which ' 
generally results in needlessly compl icated -assessment 
problems. ■ Usually there is little time, money or 
resources to set up a thorough and rigorous system for. 
.all program assessment needs. Instead, some rudipientary 
strategies which, 'if used methodically and well, will 
yield a significant amount "of useful^ information. 

Therefore, emphasis in this chapter' will be on making 
■some assessment regarding all aspects of project opera- 
tions, rather than using more sophisticated arid elabor- 
ate techniques to answer a limited number of questions'. 

\ 
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Elaborate or not, a program assessment system must be well 
planned. Proper planning can- prevent collecting excessive 
or inappropriate data. While this chapter will discuss 
operational details, its emphasis is on the adequate plan- 
ning of en assessment system.- 



Why Assess? Program assessment requires time, money and 
painstaking attention" to detail --all of which may be in 
short supply in new projects. Why, .then, should anything 
more than the minimum required to generate Federal reports 
be undertaken? Because, to. the project director, it is 
an investment in identifying and resolving problems early, 
paying dividends in the form of avoiding much more serious 
consequences if these problems are overlooked. It also 
provides important data which may be used to justify, 
give visibility to, or increase current resources. It 
permits examination of project effectiveness (getting re- 
sults) and project 'efficiency (conserving resources): It 
permtts ddcgrnentation of the contribution the project makes 
to the improved effectiveness and efficiency of the crimi- 
nal justice system in the community--and to the^ community 
itself. Program assessment,^ coypled with that of other 
programs undertaking similar efforts with alteirnatlve 
strategies, enables all those c(wcemed to learn a little 
more about what works in this perplexing area. 
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Planning f or Assessment , P9orly conceived or inadequate- 
ly planned assessment designs are a waste of time and 
^ effort— and they deny^ project managers access to valu- 
able planning and management information. Good planning 
^is no guarantee of a problem-free assessment, but it 
will save headaches later on and it will help insure 
that assessment is useful. 

The planning process Should include: 

• Defining targets of the. assessment , restating project 
objectives in assessable t«ms; determining areas of- 
concern ^ 

• Determining which criteria will be used in measuring 
progress toward these objectives 

>7 5£|;ejrniining what measurement techniques will be used 

• Establishing procedures for the systematic and 
rigorous 'collectiorOof data and' procedures for 

• monitoring the datii collection process- 

%j Analyzing and- interpreting tlie data 

• Implementing the recomnenda^ons arising from the 
assessment * ' 

Each of these subjects is discussed in more detail below. 



Targets of Assessment . The first step in assessment is 
defining the project goals and objectives which are to be 
assessed. 'The objectives -(Step 7) and Program 4>1 an (Pro- 
- gram Planning and Budget Information Summ'aries - Step 16) 
specified during the planning process outlined in the 
Pl^anning Guide should provide a .sound start. But this is 
only a start. Inevitably, it will be necessary^ revrse 
objectives and the Program Plan in order to make them 
assessable. 

These program objectives will suggest many possible target 
for program assesstnent. Discussion of some factors to be 
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considered in choosing which of these is appropriate 
will be reserved for the next section. Regardless of 
the targets 'selected, they should reflect a concern 
about project process and^roject impact on clients, 
on the criminaT justice system, and oif the communtty. 
The following lists of targets may affer a useful 
framework for this Selection procefss: 

1 . Process-related 

• Organization and administrative structure: 
needed changes to accoifhiodate offefiders ' 

• Staffing: number and duties of staff ^..Qualifi- 
cations, appropriateness of recruitment and • 
selection 'to reflect offender, priorities. 

• Training: ex-offender aides; other staff - ^ 

• Supervision and leadership 

• Personnel policies,: promotion and career 
possibilities, infcentives, morale, initiative 

• Records and management information system , 

• Fiscal controls 

• Clie!3(t "flow," smoothness of operation 

• Type, quality and frequejicy of services offered 

2. CI ient-related 

• Recidivi§m reduction averting reincarceration or 
' ''return to th^ system" 

Improvement of clients' economic status; employ- 
ment and training opportunities 

t Better social adjustn^rit; law-observance (see 
recidivism); social acceptance; goal attain- 
ment; role as a citizen and family member 

\/ Criminal justice system-related 

i .System effectiveness: crime reduction through' 
de;ferrence of defendants and potential defendants 
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• System efficiency: smo(jthness of operatidn , less 
wd,ste of resources * 

• System* coordination: reduction in interagency . 
problems 

• .System effitiency: fayorable benefit/co6t ratios 
as contrasted tp criminal justice alternatives 
and programs in other agencies 

4. . Cormunity-relatfed * ' * * ^ - 

• Community change: removal of offender employment 
barriers, Increased willingness to hire offenders 

Community economic benefit: reduced welfare 
' • costs, increased tax base, reduced costs of crime 

The choice of appropriate targets for assessment will 
depend, of course, on the nature and objectives of the 
project. But jt also depends on -a^ number of practical 
constraints. Projeqt managers are well aware of difficul- 
ties in obtaining data, lack of fiscal and other resources 
for assessment, and the resistance of staff to filling^out^ 
endless forms and reports. 

It may tne- reiteratec} that the purposes of assessment are 
tcy provide for bett^rifl&nagement and better policy-making, 
as well as to contribute a general understanding of the 
project. Thus, the assessment should address the concerns 
of the project manager and policy-makers in the employment 
and training and crimfnal justice areas, rather than hav- 
ing aji exclusive focus on one or" two questions of most 
concern to* the assessment team. The concerns of the, 
judges, corrections officials, prosecutors or other crimi- 
nal justice people with whom the prime sponsor works 
should be actively solicited. 
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Gtudosing Appropriate Assessment Criteria : Assessment 
implies comparison. 'This may be comparison between 
groups, over time, or, between cpncepts and operating 
conditions. Thus, anXrtiportant aspect of planning an 
assessjnent strategy is""the selection of criteria against 

.\^hich one can measure progress. Criteria are required 
for each of tKe project objectives selected to be a 
target of your program assessment. But assessment also 
implies measurement. Thus measurement criteria must 

*also be' tailored to the'me'ans which will bt used to 
measLjre project achievements, and to. the availability of 
data. 

Assessment wiVl also be more readily accepted, and-have 
mbre impact on the formulationr^f policy, if criteria for 

Judging project achievements ar* specified in. advance of 
the assessment and agreed upon by decision makers whcJ 

'relate td the^^rogram. Those criteria makers should be 
clearly understood--and'accepted--by the criminal justice 
agencies, local government *pol icy makers and prime spon- 

" sor staff members who will be asked to accept and use the 
assessment. 

Some examples of criteria wbich may be applied to one 
^assessment target, "improving the client's economic 
status," are listed below. . . ^ 

^i" Percent of offenders referred to CETA during 
fiscal year, who were placed in employment 

• Percent of offenders referred to C£l^ during 

fiscal year, still employed one year later 

• Percent > of offenders placed .at jobs whose^ 

wages raise them above poverty level 

• Percent of offenders holding jobs one year ^ . 
later whose wages raise them. above' poverty 

level , . ' 

• Percent of increase in employment for ^:hose 
referred to CETA' a^ opposed to a matched ' , 

' ^ group of of fenders. not referred to CETA. - 
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Sources of Criteria . Perhaps the most obvious sources 
of criteria, for measuring project process and project 
impact alike, 'are th^ project's Program Planning Summary 
and Budget Information Summary . Project monitoring will 
provide the usual means of comparing progreim accomplish- 
ments to these criteria. - t 

Other process and impact criteria will be embodied'in 
agreements with the criminal justice agencies. These- 
could include comparing project operations with 
agreements on procedures to be followed, or monitoring 
the applicatioQ of criteria for acceptance into the 
program and for terminating clients.' 

These operating plans/ and protocols are by no means the 
only source of* criteria , for measuring project process' 
or impact. ^ . 

In process analysis ,Vroject operations and procedures 
are compared to conceptions of "ideal process." This 
ideal implies successful movement toward personal goals, 
work'ftz.d goals,- staff development goals, optimum opera- . 
ting procedures and the like. Criteria which help define 
this "ideal" may be established through>/low charts or' 
computer or mani^a,!^ simulation models. Or, they reflect 
th-e informed but^ subjective judgment expeKs. 

Two of the most significant and most frequently used 
•criteria for measuring the impact of projects are 
recidivism and the relation of costs incurred to benefits 
received. Other means of assessing client improvement 
could Include changes in client attitudes (measured 
through tests or structured interviews), acquisition 
or upgrading of job skilU^ job attainment pr upgradinrf, 
and intreased earnings. 

Cost effectiveness--the relation of achievements or 
benefits to expend>tHjres--al,so speaks to the issue of 
project impact on the criminal justice system. Criteria 
for' assessing criminal justice system change can be 
developed by comparing actual criminal justice system 
operation to "ideats" defined through systems. Ottier 
criteria are contained^ in published standards on crimi- 
nal justice, such as the standards promulgated recently f 
by the National Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice 
Standards and Goals and American Bar Association Project 

i 4 




on standards for Criminal Justice, Similar standards 
in 'corrections have been promulgated by the American 
Correctional Association and other organizations. 
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G.- Recidivism Criteria .- Perhaps th€ most s^gnificaift 
"impact" criterion for projects working with offenders 
. 'is client "rehabilitation" as measured by reduced- 
recidivism. Criteria may be specified by number of 
arrests, charges made at arr^s.t, time from program 
completion until arrest, conviction, and disposition made 
at sentencing (e.g., fine, probation, prison for X years), 
Unfortunatiply, none of these criteria is an accurate . 
measure of repeat offenses by clients. And none is 
accepted universally, or even widely, as a "standard" 
measure. Furthermore, the data may be incomplete or 
unavailable. They may not be valid, or they may not 
reflect every arrest or conviction. They probably 
are not reliable as a measure of illegal activity by 
clients. (The best source of information would be 
from the client—but self-reporting by clients might 
be an unreliable measure of offenses" actually com- 
mitted.) Not everyone arrested has comnitted an 
offense. Thus, while arrest is the first official 
sign of an offence by a client, arrest figures may 
well inf fate "client recidivism. Conviction data, 
however, would exclude offenders who are given a 
■ second chance at diversion or have their cases dis- 
missed for one reason or another. And, given delays 
in both the trial process and the processing of court, 
• data, conviction records may not.be available for 
many months after arrest data. 

The LEAA-sponsored National Advisory Coipmission of 
Criminal Justice Standards and Goals makes the following 
reconmendations oBilpeasuring recidivism: 



Recidivism is^ measured by (1) criminal acts that 
resulted i-n conviction by a court, when cormiitted 
by individuals, who are under^correctional super- 
vision or who have been releas^ed from correctional 
supervision within the previous three years, and 
by (-2) technical violations of probation or parole 
in which a sentenci^ng or paroling authority took 
action- that resulted in an adverse change in the 
offender's legal status. 
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Technical Violations should be- maintained separately 
from data on reconvictions. Also, reoldivism should 
be reported in a manner to discern pa/t6rns of change 
At a minimum, statistical-tayes should be prepared 
every six months during the tfrree year follow-up ' 
period, showing the number of recidivists.- Distinc- 
tions by age, offense, length of sentence, and dis- 
position should be provided. , . 

A useful index to' measure recidivism^is the Erickson- 
Moreberg Recidivism Outcome Index^ This index places 
recidivism on a relative scale from 0 to It), with a com- 
plete non-recividist scored at 10. -The scale takes into 
account such factors as arrest without formal filing of 
charges, probatic^ and parole violations , that do not re-, 
su^lt in revocation, in addition to the standard revoca- , 
tion or re-imprisonment due to conviction of. a new offense, 
The recidivism rat^ which occurs while offepders are 
active, in a CETA program, as*"well as the po^t-program 
recidivism rdte^ could be compared on a yearlj^ basis using 
thiS; index. If a control group of offenders wgre used in 
the evaluation, comparison could be made to determine if 
.there were statistical differences in either the in- 
program, post-program, or over all recidivism rate, for the 
two groups. ^ 

Projects with a low assessment budget and a need to make 
information (available 'to policy makers expeditiously may 
find the fo71owir\g criteria for measuring recidivism 
useful : ; 

• Arrest. (A convenient but tentative criterion.) ^. 

criteria : percent of offenders arrested during 
fiscal year after referral to CETA 

• Charge at arrest. (This data is easily gathered 
with arrest data, and* gives a more accurate re- 
flection of recividism^ seriousness. ) 

criteria : percent of offenders charged at- arrest 

for^^ types of crime during fiscal ^ 



year 



Time from prograiji entry or program completion, until 
arrest. (This information is also ea;i1y available 
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from arrest 4ata. The amount of time a client/ is 
able. to function, in society until hij or her re- 
arrest is viewed as a measure of his or her coitnnit- 
ment to general social norms.) 

criteria ? average length of time from program 
entry to arrest for all offenders 
i during year " . 

• (time and resources permitting) conviction (yes/no; 
and sentence. The latter may be broken down into 
the following, categories for easy tabulation: 

fine 

^ • suspended sentence or unsupervised release 

• probation , * 
i' community residence (e.g., halfway house) 

• jail (for less than one year) 

• prison (for more than one yearX 

Comparisons may be made from one year to the next to deter 

mine changes in the percent of offenders arrested, chargd 

at arrest, length of time Ijefore arrest, etc. to measure 
increased program effectiveness. 



Cost-Effectiveness jr^Cost/Benefit Criteria . Valuable 
measJres of project success can be made by compari ng 
project costs to benefits.. 
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One final evaluation research project which successfully 
demonstrated offender CETA program savings to society was 
that conducted by Cybersystem Research for the Governor's ' 
Office of Manpower and Hi/man Developjnent in the State of 
Illinois. The report provided cost data on various types 
of re.cividism, i.e. cost per arrest, $650; county detentio>i, 
$1,062; state prison for 2.5 years, $16,802. Average pro- 
gram costs per enrol lee, including monthly wage expendi- 
tures, manpower costs of staff, and related expenses were 
•also shown. Then an analysis was made comparing total ' 
costs against total benefits and savings'to society. The * 
program was- found to be saving society $1.54 for every 
dollar provided: Such a report; if surimarized and effec- 
tively distributed to key officials, can be a- valuable 
public relations tool, as well as research resource to 
the program.* 

A few basic ideas should be kept in Mnd when doing s«ch 
analyses. Project costs are typically the expenditure 
for the prograflN and for maintenance of the offender if 
a residential program is involved. But there are no stan- 
dard definitions on what constitutes costs, or rule^ for 
apportioning costs to a project. Thus, one project may 
rent space, and another be donated quarters and free aecess 
to duplicating. machines. One may have its own administra- 
tive, personnel and accounting staff, while another 
operates within a court 'system which absorbs these costs. 
There" is also a question whether costs of evaluation are 
prpperly charged to a project. 

Resolution of this and other issues should not hinge on 
the mere fact that the items are included in a sub- 
contractor's budget. 

It should be remembered that all project benefits cannot' 
be reduced to dollars and cents. Pre-trial release of 
■ defendants may lead to a better quality of cystody for 
the remaining detainees. Diversion may lead to a higher 
Quality of deliberated justice in the remaining cases. 
Improved earnings and self-esteem usually lead to a 
better quality of life for clients. But these improve- 
ments in quality cannot be.. measured in dollars-*. 



♦*Knox, George W. , Evaluation Research CorSucted on the 
Illinoig Cofnprehens"ive Offender Manpower Programs (COMP). 
Illinois: Cybersystem Research, Inc., March, 1977. 
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Benefits «ar% related to' reduced recidivism, but this rela- 
tionship fs indire-ct. TfiMS, lower recidivism usually 
means ^Ipwer fifture criminal justice system costs— but 
not necessarily. improved job skills ,or job. upgrading. . 
Benefits -ffora-iimproved earnings usually, but not neceasai^-. 
ily,' indicate' a reduction in recidivism. Both recidivism 
and benefit-cost analysis^are important, and Information 
on both should be made available to project managers and 
policy makers. • 

Choosing Appropriate Assessment' Techniques .^ On ce^ project 
'objectives to be assessed are selected, and appropriate 
criteria are established, the next task is to determine 
which assessment techniques are appropriate. Assess- 
ment of project impact usually includes measurement 
through experimental or quasi-experimental designs, or 
before/after comparisons. Proj,ect process can be 
analyzed through monitoring, .systems analysis, operations, 
research, and the like. The latter two ^Iso can be used 
to assess the impact of the pi'oj^ct on/-the criminal jus- 
tice system, as opposed to its impaction individual 
clients. No one technique will be appropriate for all,, 
the questions to be angered in prograln assessment.- In- 
stead, one must determine which technique or techniques 
to use in measuring progress towards each objective. 

Experimental Research designs provide the most cet^^^in 
know! edge- about a project's impact; but they i^qul^e 
more resources and the greatest amount of operational 
cooperation. They also require stable, well -structured 

■ operational settings. The technique involves establish- 
ing, a' pool of "eligibles" and random assignment of , , 
clients intb an experimental group and a controlgroup 
not receiving project services. Rigorous client follow- 
up is required. Comparison between the two groups can 

^ be made on many criteria: recidivism, improvement of 
clients' attitudes and economic status, cost benefits, 
and the like. Obtaining follow-up results may involve 
a long time- delay, and the experiment may not address^^ 
all of the policymakers' concerns. Thus, these pure ., 
research designs would be iiiappropri ate where policy- , 
makers require information quickly on "a large number 
of administrative concerns. 

Qu as i -experimental desi gns differ from experimental ones . 
in that subjects ^re riot assigned to the two groups at 
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random. Pt^oject client achievements are examined against 
a control group." - It is essential, then, that-one com- 
pare demographic' characteristics of the two groups' to 
insure tlieir similarity/ Otherwise, the meas^irement may 
be invalid. - • ^ . 

In^before and ^after studies ^( longitudinal . or time-sgries 
studies), client status A% measured before entry into the 
program, during^ program participation anrd after complet- 
ing the program. HQwever> no comparison is made to a 
control or comparison group.. These studies are less 
effective than experimental or quasi -experitnervtal designs 
.in establishing^ that the project xau^jed a partictrtar im- 
pact on ^lieiits.or on the crlminal'justice system. 

Techniques ^for process assessment may involve' monitoring', 
operations research and syste.ffls analysis. Mon1torir\g , 
as mentioned, invo'lve^ comparison of project progress to 
the Program Plan (Program. Plan And Budget Information 
Summaries) and other project goals and objectives. It 
permits a. determination as to whether project , resources ' 
are being used, as .planned^ and an identification 'of pro-^ 
blem areas. Basic data -is provided through the maaage- ^ 
ment information -system and fiscal reports. But the^ - < 
assessment should not be li mi-ted to this. Quicks, judg- 
mental assessments can be made from observation, inter- 
views, record review, and special studies to select 
additional data in a problem area. * • 

One j'mportant problem-spqtting tool in monitoring is 
the business 'managemeat technique of " Exception report- 
ing> " This ihvolves. specification of aY] acceptable 
amount of deviation from project dbje.ct1ves; for example, 
a minimum of 15 and .fnaximtim of 25 new clients in* a week 
when the- Program Plan calls «or 20./ The man^igement 
information^ systems" s geared to pinpointing-^eviations 
beyond this range* Tile '^warning light"' procedure 
descrit)ed in the Management Information, System Guide - - 
^s an example of an exceptron-reporting syst^ps' 

if / 

Choosing the Assessment Teatn . The choice of a team to 
carry^ out the assessment plan depends on the size of 
the effort, its duration, and the assessment design 
itself.- Administrative and operations staff wil I pro- 
vide much of the information, and helpful analysis, 
through the management information system. .Administra- 
tive staff may monitor the entire assessment, ifi^they 
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take their role seriously.. Especially in experimental 
methods of afssessment, this.. requires expertise, care and 
conmitmpnf. An agency with no staff capable of carrying 
out more difficult assessment tasks will have to seek 
outside assistance from university faculty, private 
non-profit- or profit organizations, or other "outside' 
consultants. > " 

"In-hou'sf^' staff understand the project's objectives and 
operations better, and are 'frequently better, j^t' working 
with ^idmini strati ve and planning staff in usina the 

_ results of the assessment. Use of in-house st^f for 
assessment is generally less costly, and in not a few 
cases this staff more satisfactorily performs than the 
"outsiders." Outside consultants, on the other hand, 
often bring more 'expertise to the job. This is especi-^ 

r ally important when complicated assessment questions ife 
addressed .or complex and sophisticated;^9hRiques called 
for. • ' ' 
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K. Data Collection and Analysis . Adequate data collection 
and analysis are crucial to the program assessment effort, 
for the simple reason that if the proper data is not 
gathered or is gathered in a slipshod fashion, or the 
^analysis is poorly done, the assessment will not have been 
' worth all the time and effort involved. 

In data collection, the P^ram Assessment Gbide 
recommends having cleric"^! staff prepare weekly or 
monthly data suwnaries on worksheets, to be combined 
4 later for quarterly and other reports. '.That Guide also - 
^ suggests reconciling data gathered frxmpio different 
sources, to insure accuracy. Regular procedures for 
spot-checking data accuracy should also, he -considered. 

Offender data may present unique problems. Restricted 
access to arrest, court and crime data is not unconinon. 
Police records may not be open to inspection, or may 
require elaborate clearance procedures. CouWt disposi- 
tions of arreSit cases may not be reflected in arrest 
files for months or years. Some court data may not be 
available because of law ar court rules, especially in 
juvenile cases where the records are generally under 
court seal . 

A long follow-up' period 5^ required for accurate 
recidivism data. There are^wo reasons for this". First, 
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as a general rule, one can expect that about half of the 
eventual ?l1ent recldivlsm^wil V occur In the first year. 
This leaves much foKthe second and third years. The 
second reason is "eJ^osion" of project Impact on the client, 
Results visible^ during and inmedlately after project par- 
ticipation may (disappear within twoV three years, and 
this may occur at different rates for different projects. 

The fdfms displayed In the Management Information Systems 
Guide would have to be modified to be appropriate Ttor 
assessing offender projects. The 'following .a^ltiohs^ to' 
the client intake and client change forms may prove use- 
ful : ^' • . \ 

• *^rest date 

• Arrest char^ge 

• Police identification number (usually a photo identi- 
fication number used to access arrest records in . 
city, statewide and FBI files) 

• Court docket or Identification number . 

• Infprmation or indictment number for^ felonies , 
usually a different number than the ohe g-lven the 
case for -initial appearance and preliminary hearing 

• in the lower court , , . , 

• Prior criminal record (arrest, charge, disposition, 
date) ^ / 

• Pending cases', warrants and detainers (the latter 
representing outstanding criminal jji^rges in anottTe> 

i^jurisdiotion) ^ 

The client termination form should reflect your specific 
criteria for termination. The fal low- up form will have 
to be|Piu^is€d to reflect the recidivism criteria selected 
• for program assessment. 

It is sometimes difficult to ^determine whether it w^s the 
project or other factors which affected a client. Some 
drug and em()loyment/5Vajn1ng proj^t directors report 

' that a client may have\o ^all in a program* three or four' 
tirpes before he Is suffiVlently motivated to succeed. 
This success Is not entirely attributable tb the last 

j)rogram. Youthful first offenders maty be sufficiently 
deterred from future crime' from their brief exposure to 
the criminal justice system- -whether or not they partici- 
pated *in a diversion program. Some correctional authorl- 
ties point to a "burnout phenomenon"--that violent 
offenders may often turji to committing property crimes 
or settle down to a crime-free life as they reach middle 
age.' * „ 
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The project could als^ be affected by such external 
factors as changes\in rriminal justice policies, a 
worsening job market., or reluctance to admit clients 
into a,<Ji>ersion program following a murder cofnmitted 
by a work releasee. ' . 



Corvclusion: Better 



Uti lization o f 
valuable 



Assessment Reslilts, 



Program as^ess^ment is a valuable tool to project managers 
and policy makers,, which can and should lead to bette^ 
•planning and decision-making. But this is not always 
t^w-tase, and tjie i^easons for this may provide a sunmary 
m the points covered in this chapter. For a variety of 
reasons, the as^ssment, evaluation or research under- 
taken may^nqt yi^eld relevant, useful information. The 
assessment may be_pOorly designed or r;eflect inadequate 
planning. Sophisticated methodological designs'R|ay fall 
apart because of inappropriate criteria, unavailable data^ 
or sloppy 'data collectjon. It. may provide an elaborate 
testing of oh'e hypothesis, leaving unanswered many of the 
policy makers' other **legitimate inquiries about the 
project's opferatidti. Or, the analysis- may show a sur- 
prising^ najvete about project operations and the crim.inal 
justice s-ystem. Or, the results may be obtained too late 
to be^of use to those making refunding decisions. , Admin- 
istrators, on the other hand, may not see the value or 
utilit^^ of the, assessment. They may overlook the policy^ 
implications of the results obtained, or may perceive the 
assessment a^a threat; Or, they may simply not provide 
the necessary input to insur^ that the assessment plan' 
will succeed. 
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CHAPTER VIII - THE APPENDICES ^ 



Tfie AppzndiCcu OAZ aompo6zd oi {^ivz ^zcXloM- ^bliogna,pktf} IdzAtiiica' 
tion and Contact Points } Glo66aniU} Mph^abzt Soup; and. Index - A Qoccfe 
Rz^QAzncz Guidz. Each 6ZCJUon znhancz6 thz Inionmation p^Avidzd in tkU 
UG. ' ^ . ' ' 

Appzndix A 
og^apkiz^ 



Appzndix 8 
Contacts 



Appzndix C 



Appzndix- V* 
AJbphabzt 



Appendix E 
I/idex 



The three-part bibliograpfJy^ contains an annotated bibliography 
of selected reference materials, a subject-matter bibliography 
of se^lected materials, and a complete alphabetfcal listing of 
references and resources. 

^ ' Appendix B identifies the program examf^^s contained in 
Chapter V of this. TAG, and provides inforrrt^tion on the edu- 
' ca^tional tests Mentioned in Chapter V. 

Two glossaries are presented in Appendix C. The first 
glossary contarins a list of terms and definitions that CETA 
Staff may need when working With^the criminal justice system 
and the off6nder population!. The second glossary is a list 
of selected "con" language. It is advisable for CETA staff 
tj>-^?miliarize themselves with these slang terms^. , 

Appendix D is entitled ''Alphabet Soup.'' It contains the 
. letter abbreviations commonly used l?y many Federal, public, 
and private agencies. . Many 'of these abbreviations are used - 
throughout this TAG. ' ' . 

The Index located in the back of this TAG provides a "Quick 
Reference Guide" for all users of this TAG. The Index cross- 
references .pertinent' subject areas with the persons most 
- likely to require the information, and the page or pages 
' within this TAG on which tire information can be found. 
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APPENDIX A.l 

^^JTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY * * , 

[Selected Materials) 

Abt Associates, Inc., Pretrial Intervention: A Program Evaluatfon , 
Final Report . Washington, D.C.: ' United Statfes Department of 
Labor, Manpower Administration. ' ' 

•Covers Eligibility requirementn screening and entry; counseling* 
services; J.ocating^emplbyment, training' and educational oppor- 
tumties, tennlnatioDS, recidivisiT) - program evaluation ,of nine' 
manpower-base^d pretrial intervention projects of United States- 
Department of Labor, Manpower Administration. • 

ACTION, VlolOnteers in Crimirval Justice (Status Report 1976}'. Washing- 



4^ 



ton, D 



This^fepbrt descrij^es the many agencies that provide services to 
the ex-offenders or who work^within the Criminal Justice System. 

' - * * 

Adams., Stuart, Evaluative Research in Corrections: A -Practical Gu^ide , 
U.S. Departmegt of dustipe. Law Enforcement Assistance Adtenini- . 
stration, Na,t1ona1 Ipstitute of Lw Enforcement and CrimlnaT " 
Justice. Washington, D.t. 4 1975. ~ 



An excellent guide for research in corrections. 



^ American Bar Association, Employing the Ex-Offender:^ Some Legal Con- - 
si derations . Ckarlnghouse on Offerfder Employments-Restrictions, 
NationaT Offender Services Coordination PrOgraiHf November, 1976. 

Summary of restraint and requirements wh^ch' employers need to 1cnow 
in developing policies affecting, fair. em{3loyment opportunities 
for' ex-offenders V ' ' f ' ' • 

"American JBar Association, Female Offenders' Workshop Guide . Female 

Offender Resource Center, National Offender Services* Coorflination* 
Program, March, 1977. ' , 

This Guide was^ developed to assist in conducting, workshops on - 
' juvenile and adulf female^ffenders by suggesting a developmfental 
process and format for prograrmiing a workshop. A fact sheet 
which can be duplicated ^nd distributed to workshop participation 
and a list of specific resources including speaker par^ticipafitsV 
. films and publications, Ms also included^/ \ 

S ' ' ' ' \ 

American Bar As^^ociati on. FromOail tQ Job: A Planned^ Approach . • 
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National Offender Services Coordination Program, March, 1977, 
' pp. 14-27. \ ^ 

This is a resource handbook which emphasizes the provision of 
*the Comprenensive Employment an<j Training Act (CETA} ^services to 
ex-offenders, It provides an overview of the purpose and func- 
tion of the/Criminal Justice System,* discusses tfie 'criminal 

' justice client, acquaints the CETA'Sponsor wittv a general pro?: 
file of the offender, discusses plans for^serv^c^ coordination 

^ with cr^i^al ;justice and suggests methods for program imple- 
mentatfdK ' ' 

. . ^ ' \ . 

AJnericanTBar Association, l>tfTe Sisters and the Law . Female Offender 
Resource Center, Na^tfonal Offender Services Cobrdination Program, 
Washtnfton, D,C,, March, 1977. ^ , 

As an.Jkd' to ernployment and tf^ining-SRecialists , criminal jus-, 
tice ^dn>iers an{J other concerned individuals , this book is yse- 
ful for understanding views of young women tn the'juvenile jus- 
tice system. The book can provide ideas for improvement, 

American Bar Association, >Pretrial .Int eryention Services: ^ A Guide ,^ 
fdr Pro.gram Development, Pretrial InteryeT^tion SerVicfe Center » 
, National Offender Services Coordination i^jc^ram. ^> 

This Guide's purpose is to complement existing l^sks by profesr* ' 
sionalizing the ''emerging. discipline" in ways sq that the prac- 
tice of pretrial! intervention can be improved. • \ ^ 



American Bar^Association, Removing Off^nc^er Employment 'Restrictions : . 
. ^ A Handbook on Remedial Legis lation jnd Other Techniques for : 
^ Alleviating Formal Employment Restrictions Confronting Ex-Of- 
fenders . National- Clearinghouse on Offender Employment Restric-* 
tiqns, Washington, D.C. , January , 1973. 

^ " A description of methods to use in alleviating employment prob- 
Jems of ex-offenders. It also serves as a guide to attorneys*, 
legislators or other persons concerned with legislative devel- . 
opment dealing with unreasonable employnil^nt opportunity" restraints. 

American Corcectional Association, Mi^nual of Correctional' Standards ' 
College Park, Maryland: American Correctional ^Association, 1972. 

concise statement of standards for a state cor^rectiooal system. 

Armpre^ohn R. and Wolf^, Joseph D. , Dictionary of Despgration . 
Natfwial Alliance of Businessmen., 1976. . ' 
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T+itl is a dictionary of tertns and expressions frequently used by 
\ pri-soners to describe the quality and attivities of their daily 
. * . lives/ ^ ^ . . ' 

Autry, George B., and Dement, Edward F. , The Utiliration and Effec- 
tiveness of CETA Title I Special Graiits To Governoj^s . United 
States Department of Labor, ORD/ETA, April,. 1977. 

The purpose of this study was to provide to program officials and 
office pol icytnakers in DOL, information on the utilization and 
• results of CETA Title I Special Grants to Governors/ 

Baluss, Mary E. ,- Integrated Services for Victims of Cr^: A County- 

' • Based Approach . The National Association of Count^fes Research ^ 

Foundation-, 1975. /' . * ^ . 

* 

■ <^This booklet" describes "how social county agencies and crini^|ial - 
justice agencies can coordinate their services in order ta' better 
serve the victims of crime. . . 

Bartoii, M.C.", Scott, D., and Douglass, P.M., An Exploratory Study of ' 
. Specific Factors in aft Prison Erry j ronment that Affect a Manpower 
Training Project . Montgomery^^ Alabama: Rehabilitation Resear-ch 
' ' i ' Foundation, 1970. ' 

' • ".Study measured accuracy of knowledge about and .positive/ attitude 

toward Maitpower DflWfelopment Tj-aiiting and Rehabilitation /Research 
Foundation treatment philosophy, practices, and res u!lts/ before , 
iind after intervention. Subjects included MDT trainees, non- 
trainees, and prison and RRF staff. All groups showed gains^iR 
\ *- positive attitude after-intervention. Description of method,. 
V findings, and samples of intervention materials included." 

Booth, Arch N. , Marshaling Citizisn Power to Modernize Corrections, 
United States Chamber of Commerce. ~^ - 

This is one of many publication^ of the U.S. Chamber of Comtierce, 

• designed to stimulate business apd citizen -action in order' to 
improve the component of the CJS.*^^,* 

I Breakthrough for Disadvantaged Youth . United States -Department of Labor/ 
' Manpower Administration, Wl^ington, D.C.: United States Govern- 
^ m^nt Printing Office, 1969, p. 9 and pp. 60-119. 

* A description of fifty-five experimental and developmental youth 
projects conducted under Manpower, Development and Training Act 

. of 1962. The experiences and results are presented. The projects 
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were destgped to reach- out arid provide services to youths 'for ^ ' 
whom the conventional approaches, techniques, and personnel 
seemed ihatlequate. ^ . . 

Busher, Walter H., Ordering Time tovServe Prisoners: A Manua? for the 
Planning and Administering of Wor*k Release , Sacramento, Cali- ^ 
fornia: American Justice Institute, June 1973. - 

A step-by-step manual for the operation of a work release program,. 

Goldfarb, Ron,ald and Singer, Linda, After Conviction , New York: 
. Simon & Schuster, 1973. 

Convict to citizen - covering every aspect of post-conviction 
* experience, from prison life through alternatives to incar-*^ ' • 
ceration and post-incarceratfon cofrmunity'programs. 

Glaser, Daniel, The Effectiveness of _a PrisGn and Parole Systeni . New 
York: The Bobbs Merrill Co., Inc., 1954. ~' 

"While the evidence does not indicate tiiit ^iihemployment alone 
causes recidivism, it provides sapportiye correlational data 
which suggest that unemployment may be among the principal 
causal factors involved in recidivism of adult male o'^enders." 

Grinm, Fred, Comprehensive Offender Program Effort: Conceptual Paper . 
Governor's Manpower Office of the State of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. . . ' . ^ 

This paper describes the State of Minnesota's designated eight 
prime sponsors' program efforts for offenders. 

A Handbook on Community Corrections' iTi Pes Moines: A Coordinated 
Approach to the Improved Handling of Adult Offenders , Washing- 
ton, D.C. : United States Department of Justice, Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice, 1973. • ' ' % 

A manujjl to assist other communities in developing coumunity-t 
based correctional programs'. The Des Moines project has been 
de^signated by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration a/ 
one of 12 Exemplary Projects. This proj ect has components for 
superviseil pretrial release of offenderslljp-seotence investi- 
gations, pi^obation, and community-based rfiTdential corrections. 

Harlow^, Eleanor, Intensive Jnterventi on: An Alternative to Institu- 
tionalization^ National Council on Crime- and Delinquency, 
February, 19/0. 
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Description of California Community Treatment Program. 



Horowitz, Robert, Back on the Street - From Prison to Poverty: The 
Financial Resources of Released Offenders . American Bar Associ- ' 
ation. Transitional Aid Research Project for Ex-Of feeders. Com- 
mission on Correctional Facilities and Services, June, 1976. 

This report identifies the kinds and extent of direct government 
financial assistance presently available to a releasee departing 
a state or federal institution. It focuses solely on those 
statutes, practices, and programs that give the new releasee 
" immediate economic relief. 



-Hiint,' James W., yprdinating Ex-Offender Job Development Programs . 
^ ""jO^erican Bar Association Clearinghouse on Offender Employment 
Restrictions, National Offender Services Coordination Progr&j, 
March, 1977. ^ 

This book describes the effort of some communities t6 coordinate 
job placement programs for ex-offender^n order to provide a 
systematic and effective job delivery system. 

Lenihan, Kepneth J., The Financial Resources of Released Prisoners . 

Washington, D.€.: Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc.^ 

March, 1974. ^ 

■v. 

A description of various states' practices concerning gate woney^ 
prisoner's earnings, savings, work release, and other factors 
which determine a prisoner's finaincial cond1t1t)n at the time of 
releases 

Maier, Edward F. , The Model Ex-Offender Program: Severtth Quarterly 
Report . Chicago,' Illinois, January - March, 1977. 

this document is a quarterly status report of the activities 
that took place at Illinois Model of Ex-Offender Program. It 
' identifies the services that were provided, the number of ex- 
offenders served, the problems that th'ey encountered, and a repor 
on other component^ within the programs* operations. 

MCCann, S. Anthony, Local Al terr>atives to Arrest, Inc arceration, and 
Adjudication . Criminal Justice Program, National Association of 
Counties Research Foundation, Washington ,^ D.C, , 1976 

A handbook that describes modest and feasible programs which give 
immediate relief to the overburdened criiirinal justice system. • 
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McCrea* Tully and Gottfredson, Dbn M., Prescif*iptive Package: A> Guide 
to^lmproved Handling of Misdemeanant Offender^, iteshington, D.C.: 
United States Department of Justice, Law Enforcement* Assistance 
Administration , National Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice, 1974. ^ I , • 

Describes alternatives to/ conviction and jail for misdemeanants, 
including d i vers ibrvr supervised pretrial release, work release 
y and the use of community/residential centers. 

/ • ^ 

McCreary, John M. ^ind McCrearfy, Phyllis Groom, Han^lbook on Job Place- 
ment and TrairvJng for Offenders and Ex-Offenders . College Park, 
Maryland: American Correctional Association, September, 1974. 

An excellent handbook to provide criminal justice admin-istratbrs 
with background-. inftyfmatiorwand operational guidelines on job 
placement and training of offenders and ex-offenders. The hand- 
book describes major types of employment and training programs 
for helping offenders and &,ffers guidelines on how to operate 
such programs. > % 

McCreary, Phyllis G. and McCreary, Oohn 'M.^ Job Training and Placement ^ 
• for Offenders and Ex-Offenders . United States Department of Jus- 
tice, Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, National Insti-4>^^.^,:; 
tute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Jus tlce*^ April, 1975. 

This package deals with Individuals and agencies who are planning 
new training services for offenders and ex-offenders or who are 
presently administering or employed in programs that prepare^ them 
to find jobs arid acquire skills to raise their Income. 

McKee, J.M., The Application of Behavior Theory to Correctional Prac- 
-tice. Montgomery, Alabama: Rehabilitation Research Foundation, 

wr. 

"Sets forth, briefly, the case for behavior modification as the 
technology capable of solving many of the problems the field 
of corrections faces today. Distinguishes and makes a case for 
"behavioral" diagnosis as opposed to "medlcaV model" diagnosis. 
Gives examples of the application of behavior modification in a 
variety of correctional settings ... An overview of the work 
of the EMLC at Draper Correctional Center, Elmore, Alabama, where 
behavior modification techniques are being applied to a number 
' ' of correctional problems." 

Miller, Herbert S., The Closed Door: The Effect of a Criminal Record 
on Employment with State and Local Public Agencies . Washington, 
D.C.: irfetUute of Criminal Law and Procedures, Georgetown 
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University Law .Center, February, 1972. 

■• Comprehensive picture of employment standards and practices in 
524 jurisdictions. 

- - . \ 

National Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals, ^ 
A National Strategy to Reduce Crime . Washington, D.C. :. united^ 
States Government Printing Office, 1973. . ■ . S 

Important, because LEAA is urging State Planning Agencies to 
establish similar commissions in eachr stata to promulgate ^ 
standards patterned after the National Advisory Conmissi on s. 
Particular standards are presented in National Advisory C^om- 
missi«n voVumes entitled: 

Criminal Justice System 
Police 

Courts . ' 

Corrections - , ' ■ 

. ComnunitvL Crime Prevention , , , ^. ^ ^ 
Citizen Involvement in the Criminal Justice System 

National Institute on Drug Abuse, National Directory of Drug Abuse 
Treatment Programs. . United .States 'Department or wealth. Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Public Health Services, Rockville, Maryland, 
^ 1976. 

^ This directory is a resource b§ok for those persons who seek ' 

\ treatment from referra^l agencies and who require injo-^f ^J" . 
•on the area availability and location of different types of 

dfug abuse' programs and services. 

Ooeratign Pathfinde r: Shaping Work Behavior of Fx-OffdVider and Other 
nlS^H'tnlVd t^eo ple Using b^c ial Reinforcement I ec hni gue, Fin^l 
<. jiepQrt . Los Angeles: , Mentec Corporation, April , 197^. 

? Behavior modification technique appl i cable to'juyenile parolees 
. and other hard-core disadvantaged on- the job. 

nroaniz-ati^n's Providing Job Assistance to Ex-Offenders . Pi^ecgJLol- 
C l earlpghouse on Offe nder Employment Restrictions.- Rational 
Offende? Services Coordination Program, American Bar Association 
• 1976: " ; ^ , ^ ^ 

\his directary lists' al* of.the cotimunity organizations' or agen- 
- cie throughout th^ United. ^ates that promote services to 

offenders and ex-of Anders The services that can be rerKlered 
^: ?rt!iroffender a^d V are-listed under-each organi-^ 

^ zation individually. \ 

\ 
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PownalU Gelorge A., Employment Problems of Released Prisoners , Wash- 
T ington^ D.C.: United States Department of Labor^ Manpower Adminr 
istrationrl969. - '< \ . ; 

Released federal prisoners have a high unemployment rate, marital 
status, age an.dv education highly related to employmer^ status; 
first six months after relea* are ccucial; employmera statu? 
affected by prior employment experience; ^riost releasees do not 
have pre-arranged jobs. ^ . 

T 

Project First Chance, Final Repor^t: . Washingtoir, D.C.: Office of Edu- 
cation, Unfted States Departfnen^ of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare/United States Department of Labor, Manpower Administration. 

A report on a' project at the South CaroTina Department of Cor- 
rections from 1966 to 1969 detailing inmate skill training, job 
placement, 'and a re^lated halfway ht^use. 

A Reading Program Resource Manual for Adult Basfc Education . Wash- , 
ington, D.C. : American^ar Association, ClearinghOu?^ for 
Offender Literary Progriams, January, 1974. 

Description of 80 programs compjled expressly^jar ABE teachers 
- and admin i.strators involved in correctibnal institutions. 
Includes commercial programs, commuhity programs funded by 
Offi'ce of Education's Right to Read Branch', and Volunteer 
Tutoring Programs. Gives program scope, purpose, format, remed- 
iation, cost, etc. 

Ripley, Randal B., The Implementation of CETA in Ohio . United States 
Department of Labor, Employment and Training AdJnini strati on, 
R&D Monograph No. 44, Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1973. 

This is a study on the implementation of CETA in Ohio from 
the inception of the program in 1974 through mid-1976. The 
report compares 16 prime spon'sors ^nd how decisions about CETA 
at the local level are influenced. The. report also includes' 
a variety of programmatic choices and patterns of client usame 
and se^^vices. ^ 

Rovner-Pieczenik, Roberta. A Review of Manpower R &D Projects iri the 
Cwrectional Field (1963-197 3). United States Department of 
Labor, Manpower Administration , Research Monograph No. 28, 
Washington, D.C.:, U.S.. Government Printing Office, 1973 

, Summary of conclusions of a decade' of re§«frch and development 
projects focused on the criminal .offender as a manpower resource. 
A must for backgrmjnd reading. ^ ^ 
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Smith, R.R., McKee,^ J/M. , and Milan, A.A., A Sur>?ey of the $tu<|y- ^ 
Release Policies of Arorlcan Correctional Agencies , Montgomery, 
Alabama: Behabilitatibn Research Founddtion,v 1^4. 

. ."Investigates the extent of the use of $tirdy-relea5ig''as an 
alternative and/or supplement to- the academic and vpcal?ionar 
programs presently operating within American correctional insti- 
tutions. Summarizes the results of a:i972 survey of-forrpc-. * 
tional- agencies in all 50 states, the District of Columbia, and 
the Federal Buneaii of Prisorts.. Includes information on' the 
number of aji^ncie* operating ^tudy-release programs,. restrictions 
placed on parti cipati on ^rjufiber of inmates participating^, edu*- 
cational are^s encompas^w, and abscondence rates." 

Smith, R.R., Wood, L.F., and Milan, M.A., A Survey of Ex-Offender 
Employment Pol icief? in American Correctional Agencies . Mont- 
gmerfi Alabama: Rehabilitation Research Foundation, 1974. » • 

' "Reports the findings of a 1972 survey of the departments of cof- 
,rections Of all 50 states, the District of Columbia, and the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. Includes information on hiring pol- 
icies, number of ex-offenders emplpyed^^t that time, salary^ ^ 
ranges for these empiloyees, selection criteria used, and qual- 
ity of ex-offender performance on the job. Notes that while 
"iilost agencies reported that they had discontinued blanket prp- 
' hibitions barring the hiring of ex-offenders, the totaT num-j 
ber of ex-offenders employed by these agencies was quite small." 

Wie Draper Pro j&ct! Final Report . Vol. J. Montgomery, Alabama: 
^ RehabilTtation. Research Foundation, 1968 

"A reflective history of an experimental -demonstration- MOT pro- 
ject for *male -prisoners, ' Briefly compares the Draper MDT pro- 
ject (1964-T9^8) with two other national MDT projects in prison 
'settings (Rikers Island and Lortpn). Includes basic premise 
^' for-use and development of .progranined Instruction. . . 

"Also includes sections on ,trkatment, follow-up evaluation, ' 
/ staff development and training, /administrative coordination 
and three case histories. ^ ' ^ 

The DraperjProjecf: Final Report , Vol. III. Montgomery,' Alabama: 
i§enab11itation Research Founqa^ion, 1968. 

* - , • - ** 
'^'A technical^ manual, designed to^train personnel to use pro- . 
^ grammed instruction , in adult basic educ.tion programs, par-^ 
ticularly for the disadvantaged." ' ^ - 
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The First National Sourcebook. A Guide to Correctio ns] Vocational 
Training. New England Resource Center of Occupational Education, 

Niwton, Massachusetts, and Far West Laboratory for Educational 

Research and Development," San Francisco, California, 1973. ^ 

An excel-lent guide on how various jnmalie training proqr^ms are 
implemented, financed, and operate'd. The programs arfe . • 
categorized by school and college cooperative programs, business 
and industry cooperative programs; trade union cooperative 
programs; prfirfessional and parapjrofessipnal programs; new 
approaches, §ho>-t«tenn and prevocational programs, and orqan- 
izationa]! methods. • , • 

TKe Manhattan Court Employment Project of the Vera Instttute of Justice 
Final Report. Nov. 1967 - December 1970 . New York, New York: Tera 
Institute of Justice, 1972. . 

Origina'Hy set up to test whether a successful job coupled with 
.counseling could change certain defendants' Itfe styles* within 
a three month period after arrest, before trials were he\d. It 
is now a vital arm of New York City's crim^inal justice prWfess^ 

Transitions to Freedom . San Francisco, California: Transitions to 
Freedom,. I nc. , (415) 731-1115. 

: - ♦ 

Transitions, to Freedom, Inc. is a private nonprofit California 
corporation with civic and qoyernment spons^ors whose aim hits been • 
to open up the job market for ax-inmates and to improve their- . 
chances gf obtaining jobs throuph counseling, job placement, . 
and skill "graining. The guide. Transitions to Freedom , isa cook- 
book of ti'ps ^ how to go about setting up a similar .program. 
The guide gives suggestions on funding, organization, job 
development, job counseling, and vocational traini no, as well as 

the need to continually work with established agencies and 
authorities. The gujde includes a thorough reentry pamphlet 
fjor the San Francisco area, called "An Ex-Prisoner Survival 
• Packet." ' . 

United States Department of Justice, Law Enfor'cement; Assistance Admin- 
istration, National Jail Census , 1 970 # Washington, D.C.: U.S: 
Government. Printing Office, 197i . 



A report pn the nation's local jails and types of inmates they 
hold. * 
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United States De'partment of Labor, CETA Farm Preparation Handbook 
^mployipent and Training Administration, September, 1976 ^ 

Descriptions and illustratioilis-of the forms that are necessary 
for the implementation of CETA of 1973 are found in this Handbook. 

, United Spates Department of Labor, Correctional Manpower Programs. . 
Manpower Administration, U. S. Sovernment Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. , 1973. 

This is a pamphlet with discussions on efforts of DDL in the 
correctional Manpewer area. It describes the adnini strati on' s 
call to modernize correctional programs which integrate offenders 
back into society. 

United States Civil Service Commission, Employment of ^^habilitate d 
Offenders in the Federa^l Service , Washington, D.C. October,' 19/'5.. 
<• > 
'This pamphlet describes the role of the Comnission in relationship , 
to the rehabilitated offenders and juveniles. It also describes 
the type of ex-offender -^juvenile who can apply for federal 
employment, and the process for applying for such employment. 

Department of Labor. Equal Employment Opportunity Guide , Compre- 
' hensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 Manpower Administration 
Was>iingtonv D.C, July-, 1977. - . 

This Guide provides technique and suggestions on how to carry out^ 
the non-discrimination provision of CETA and avoid acts and prac-, 
tices which discriminate against both stafi.,and program paj^tici- 
,pants. It also contains information on organization and" staffing, 
management information s)»tems, and program assessment. 

United States Department of Housing and Urban Development, HUD Programs 
Washington, D.C, March, 197 

This -book includes a list of summarized programs that can aid 
those interested in improving their living,, environmental' and 
•economic opportunities. 

United States Department of Labor, Self-Evaluati on of CETA Manpower 
Proijrams: A Guide for Prime Sponsors . Employment, and Training 
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APPENDIX B 
IDENTIFICATION AND CONTACT INFORMATION 



The progmdm examples and projects shown In this Guide were developed 
in several ways/ Some are actual summaries of past or existing 
offender programs conducted by CETA prime sponsors or by other 
components of states or local governments. These examples are drawn 
from developmental projects which were conducted In several 
jurisdictions. Some are suggested program elements or activities 
based on varied programs and experiences of prime sponsors and others. 

'Where possible, this Appendix contains the name of the orgar^iSrtion 
and contact person who can provide Inform^lon about a program . 
on which the example was based. The examples tested were funded 
in various ways, including LEAA, the HEW Office of Education, the 
Department of Labor, local or state governments, private foQiidations, 
or combinations of funding sources. It Is recognized that otfier 
prime sponsors may have Identical or similar programs but the 
ones included in this TAG are those on which information was most 
readily available when this TAG was being prepared. ^ 

The list of contacts follows the same order and subject heading from 
Chapter V. • For example, If the reader Is interested in learning ? 
more about "Example A" under Recruitment and Screening, he or she 
would ref^r to "Example A" under "Recruitment and Screening"1n this 
Append ix7 

Appendix B.2. 1/ists the sources for several of the educati<x)nal tests 
mentioned in Ctf^pter V. ^ 
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APPENDIX B.l ; 
PROGRAM EXAMPLE IDENTIFICATION 



• RECRUITMENT AND SCREENING ' I 

Example A/ Cotimuni ty-Based Mutual Agreement 'Program. 

r 

Department of [^ublic Safety and Correctional 
Services, State of Maryland. Specific 
locations: Montgomery County and Baltimore 
• City. ' 

Example B. Partial Confinement - Community-Based Residential 
Facilities" ^ 

Allston Wilkes Society 
2215 Devine St. 
CDlumbia, S.C. 
^ (803) 799-2490. 

.Example C. Partial Confinement - Work Release . 

Pioneer Cooperative Affiliation 

703 8th St. 

Seattle, Wash. 98104 

(206) 722-2993. 

% Example D. CETA Staff in Spate's Attorney's Office. 

No contact point. 



INTAKE AND ORIENTATION 

Example A.' Mobile Orientation Tgam . 

Mayor's Office of Manpower Resources 

701 St. Paul Street 

Baltimore, MD. 21202 

(301) 395-5585 . 

Contact - Ms. Donna 'Anderson. 

Example B. Pre-Release Orientation. 

Deputy Superintendent for Programs 
Greenhaven Correctional Facility 
Stormville, N.Y. 12582 
(914) 226-2-711. 
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SUPPORTIVE SERVICES - SPECIAL COUNSELING 

Example A. Pre-Release Counseling . 

A suggested program based or\ 
several state and Oocal programs. 

Exaniple B. Pre-Trial Intervention Counseling . 

Based on several state and local 

programs including: 

Pre-Trial Diversion Services 

1212 McGee St. 

Kansas City, MO. 64106 

(816) 4^^2685. 

Example C. Pre-Release Counseling in^a Stiate Department of 
Corrections. ^ 

Deputy Superintendent for Programs 
Greenhaven Corpectiona-l Facility 
Stormville, N.r. 12582 
H (914) 226-2711. 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES - TEMPORARY FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

Example A. Temporary Income for Ex-Qf fenders . 

Living Insurance for Ex-Prisoners ~ 
(life) conducted in Baltimore MD. 
1971-1^4... 

Mayor's Office of Manpower Resou«»ces 

701 St. Paul St. 

Baltimore, MD. 21202 

(301) 395-5586 

Contact: Ms. Marion Pines 

Example B.. Multi -faceted Offender Financial Akistance Program 

Offender Subsidy Support Program 
2575 Center St., N.E. 
Salem, Oregon 97310 
(503) 378-2395 

Contact: Mr. Dale Dodds, Project Director 
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SUPPORTIVE SERVICES - HEALTH SERVICES, INCLUDING THERAPY 



Example A. Grobp- Therapy Camping . 
- No contact** point. 



Example B. Outdoor Physical Challenges . 

Dr. John Tovrea 
Adobe Mountain School 
^ Arizona Dept. 

- ' P.O. Box 9850 

Phoenix, Arizona 85068 

(602) 942-7350 - State Corrections 



SUPPORTIVE SERVICES - LEGAL & MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 

Example A. Volunteers Work One-to-One with Offenders . 

Robert R. Lucas, Director 
Community Education * 
SAFER Foundation 
343 S. Dearborn St. , Room 400 
Chicago, 111. 60604 
' ^(312) 322-4700 

Example B. Volunteer Attorneys: - * 

* • fieal Miller 
. ^^•Troject ADVOCATE 

^American Bar Association 
Section of Criminal Justice 
1800 M St., N.W'. . 
. Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 331-2262 ^ 



TRAINING AND EDUCATION - VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

Example A. Vocational Sttaff Training . 

Suggested activities based 
^n several source^ 

r 
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^ ^ E'xamtle B. Confinemertt -"Vocational Training . s. ^ ' . ^ 

f ^ " ' ' - J ^ A, project*- conducted by Honeywell , * 

r for the State of Massachusetts. ' - - 

■ . * * • ' V Group Manager 

' • Honeywell Information Systems, Inc. ' 

' '! .■ \» 60 Walnut -Street ' " ' . . - >^ 

^ . ' . . Welles ley, Mass.. 02181. 

Example C' £onf 1 nemerft - Prison Industries and Prison Maintenance . 



Optics Mechanics Shop: ^ 




X'.. ^P|A»jtor of iducatjon ^ 



[11 Correctional Facility 

WaTTIml, 12589r 

Dental: Labor,atory: 
CWef Degmal ^Laboratory ^ 
:|iechnolQ$|1st: , * - 

New Jersey State Prison 
Ratiwayi NJ. ^065 
^(201) 388-2060: ^ - ^ 



^ Ridio'^Qgic Technology Training: 

V • " • • : CaliTorniallehabl-li^'tion Center 

» • Box: 841 ..... 

Corona-, eailfi 91720' 
' v .|;714) 737-2683. - , ■ 

' . . ■ -i 

■ - ^ .Boilef JDperatipn: ^ - . 

Supervisor of Education Program 
. , ■ .youth Cori-ectiirial Institute 

. • ^ I Boj( 500 r" 1 

L/. % ■ ' ,:. Bortfentown. H.J.. '08505 

.tC^' - : • . •v}.,^:• , {609> 298-0500.- ' 

f - ^ . . . , . ^ , ^ , - ' 

; ' ♦\: Rxagrple D./Work Release Training ^ 

^ . Pr^iyate tonCerns , Ind. 

.-fi . ^ ; 21st ' floor . 

' ' 477 MadisVn Ave. ^ 

. ^ , ; . : New York, N\Y. 1002^ • 

' . ' (212) 644-1630. 




Example E. Confinement - vocational Training 



Private«^oncerns, Inc., 
.21st - Floor. 
477 Madison Ave. 

New York, N.Y^ 10022 ' / 

(212) 644-16adr 

Example F. Non- Confinement - Supported Work . > 

■■ ' 
Alfred Cave» Director 
«» Wildcat Service Corporation 

"437 5th Ave; 

New York, 'H.Y. -10016 
(212) 949-8600. . 



TRAINIS^ AND EDUCATION - EDUCATION 

/' 

Example A. Confinement - Jail Social Services . 

Inmate Services Program 
216 East Huron • . V 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 48108 ^ 
(313)' 662^5661. ■ 

Example B. Partial Confinement - Education , - ^- 

State Supervisor 
" Work/Educatf on Release 
38 Todds Lane 
Wilmington, Del , 19802 
I ' (302) 764-1225. .\ - 

Example C. Non-donfinement ^ Offender Self^Help 

Fortune Society 
' 29 East 22nd St. - ' ^% ^ 

New York, N.Y. 10010 
, (E12) 677-4600. 

Example D. Use of T.V> Materials . 

^ Suggested activity based on 
r educational system'^xperienqe. 
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Example E. A Learning, Program - Studv Pvelease/ 

^Department of Manpower ^ 
. District of Columbia Government 

: ^ 500 

. ' ' Wasf 

(202)'. 724-3928? 



itnct or LoiumDia bovernment 
3 C St. t N. W. " * . 

>hingtoa, 20001 ( 

32) . 724-3928? : ' 



Example F. College Education fpr Parolees . 

, Department of Manpower * ' 
District of Columbia Government ^ 
500 C St., N.W. \ ' 
W«hihgton, D.C. ' 20001 . . • • ^ 

(202) 724-3928 

Exampl^ G. Art Education - Confinement . 

m 

Dr. Jarjes Memgel , Project Coordinator 

Fine Arts Council of Florida 
, Department of State 
' i>i vision of CuHural Affairs 
. The Capitol " . 

Jariahassee, Fla. 32304 

(904) 487-2980. 

Example H. After-Care Out-of-School -Al ternati^^es for Juven^l^s 

Mayor's Office of Manpower Resources 
701 St; Paul St.. 
Baltimore, Md. T120Z 
(301) 395-3394. 



TRAINING AHD EDUCATION, WORLD OF. WORK & JOB R£ADINE 
Example 'A. Simulation^ . \ 

Suggested program activity 
based on Job torps and other 
• . , educational programs.- 
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Example B. Theatre Foundation - Confinement . 
Carolyn Bye 

Guthrie Theatre Foundation 
Vineland Place 
Minneapolis,' Minn. 55'4d3 
V (6}^) 377-^824. ; . > 



Example C. 



Theatre - Ex-Offenders. 



Marvin Felix Camillo ^ 
^ The Family • ' 

490 Riversvde Drive 
New York, N.Y. U)027 * . 

(212) 666-4900. 



JOBS - DEVELOPME NT. PLACEMENT & FOLLOW-UP: JOB DEVELOPMENT 

a . f i r-» 

Example A. Supported Work - A national prograjn in 15 locations 

First anhual report can be 
obtained from: 
Earlynne King 

Utilization. Division, ETA/DOL 
601 D ^t., N.W. . 

Washington, D.C. 20213. - - 

Example B> Job Factory. 

Joseph V. ^scher. Director 
Office of TOfipower Affairs 
51 Irwian ' ^ ' ' \ 

, Cambridge, Mass. 02i'39 ' - ' ^ 

(617) 876-0168. , 
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txample C. On tne Job Training A Counseling . 

Wildcat Service Corp. 
■ 437 5th Ave. 

New York,, N.Y. 10016 . 

(212) 949-8600 ' * - 

Similar , program operated by 
' Chasfe Manhattan -Bank 

Social Responsibility Dept. . 

80 Pine St. ' , . 

- New. York, N.y. 10005 

Contact: Linda Evans - . 
^ (212) 676-4632. , . 

Example D. Placement Based on Prison Work txperience^. 

* Suggested program activity 

based on various offender' 
'» programs. 

Example £> Separate But Coordinated Job Development . 



j 



John R. Armore*' 

Vice President 

E>»-Of.fender Program 

National Alliance of Businessmen 

1730 K St. , N.W.* 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

(202) 254-7108. 



CRIMINAL JUSTICE. INTERVENTION PROGRAMS AND EXAMPLES^FOR CETA 

Example A. Pre-Tfial Diversion . • 

* Based'^in large part on the 
, Flint. Michigan program. 
Ci ti i^ni Prbbation. Authori ty 
210 West 5th St.^ 
Flint, Mich. 48503^ 
. .(313) 766-8536. ' * 
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Many other jurisdictions have 
simtlar programs, including: 
Mayor's Pre-Trail Employment 
and Training Agency 
, 343 RiNgerside. Kail 

Baton Rouge, La. 70801 

(504) 389-3457 

Ci^ntact: Phi] Jones, 'Or. 

Example B. OJlNpor Work Realese. 

Based on many offender 
programs. 

* « 
Example C. Correctional Intake Unit. 

Mayor's Office of Manpower Resources 

701 St. Paul St. 

Baltimore. Md. '21202 

(301) 395^586 - 

Contact: Ms. Marion PinesT. 



Example D. Job Readiness Workshops PI us> Placement . ^ 

. • - "Mayor's Office of Manpower Resources 

701 St. Paul St. ' ■ ' 

Baltimore, MD.. 21202 \ f 

(301) 395-5586 ' , - 

Contact: Ms. Marion Pines. > • . 

Example E. Work-Training Release from Correctional Institutions . 

* - • " The Governor's Manpower Office 

State of Minnesota ' ' 

'650 American Center Bldg. 
150 East Kellog'Blvd. 

St. Paul, Minn. 55101 ' , . 

' Contact:' Fred Grimm- . 
, (612) 296-7916. " ■ • ' • 



1 
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.APPENDIX B.2. * - ', . 

EDUCATIONAL TESTING ' 

• y 

The following assessment tools listed in Chapter V of this 
TAG may be obtained from the following:' 

• Wide Range Achievement Math Test 

Guidance Corporation '* 
1526 Gilpirt Avenue 
Wilmington, .Delaware 
19806 

• Test of Adjjlt Basic Education 

CTB/McGraw Hill ' ■ . 

Del Monte Research Park 
Monterey, California 
93940 

t 

« Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory ' 

♦ 

, Psychology Corporation 

304 E. 45th Stilpet 
■ New York, New Yorl^ 
10017 

• General Abilities Test Battery • • 

Educational & Industrial Test Services 
83 High Street 
Heme'l Hempstead 
Herts, England 
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Definitions of'^erms n 



The process of determining guilt or innocence. 

Informing an individual of his rights. 

The seizure or arrest of a person. 

A court procedure at which the defendant is * 
informed of charges against him and is. given 
the opportunity to enter a plea. 

The taking into custody of an incftvidudT by an 
officer of the law, usually the police. The 
purpose of arrest without a warrant is to begin 
•th.e formal proceedings that culminate in a^ 
court hearing. Not all arrfesfs are prosecuted, 
however. Nationally, perhaps 20% to 30% of ' 
all arrests are dismissed by the police or the 
prosecution before a court appearance, , A 
summons or citation can also initiate court 
proceedings, but under this procedure an 
indiviflual is not taken into custody- Arrest 
pursuant to a warrant is based upon an order 
of the court which has found that probable 
cause exist? to believe that a crime has been 
dommitted and the defendant cormitted that; . 
Ctime. ^ 

After arrest, the defendant appears before "a 
judge who determines 1/ the defendant'UBy-Jie 
released to await trial or should remain in 
jail. Bail is the most corrmon method of " , 
granting release before trial, althdugh other 
avenues cfo existi / , ' * 

An arrest warrant Issued by the court because 
of an offense to the court, usua^y failure to 
appear for a scheduled court appearance^ . 

A specialized businessman who posts bond for 
the full bail amount, charging the indivldaul a 
percentage fee (usually between ten and twenty 
percent). 
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Booking 
Calendartng 
Conf i nement 

Citation 
Crime 



Coninutation 

Conviction 

Defense 

rehabilitative 
services 



To formally record charges against a person at 
the policfe station or at the receiving desk of 
the <:ounty jail . 

When a further court appearance is required'in 
a case, it is put on the court calendar for a 
future date, * 

Imprisonment in a jail, perfi tentiary , or Other 
correctional institution' for a specified lengtl|( 
of time. This oeriod may be shortened by 
parole, credit Tor '*good time," 

A surrmons; an official notice to appear in court. 

The aim of the'criminal justice system is to^ 
identify individuals who have conflTltted a crime 
and to punish them. Crimes may be either 
felonies^ (a serious crime, punishably in most 
states by incarceration for one year or more) 
or misdemeanors (less serious crimes, punishable 
by incarceration for a term less thap one year). 
Violation of ^ local ordinance of the cit^y or 
county government is a third type of crime, ^^^""^ 
These minor disturbances include public 
drunkermess and disturbing the peace and will 
usually have maximum penalties of jail terms "of 
30 days. * 

Termination of a sentence. 

Formal finding of guilt, entered by the judge. 

In some jurisdictions the public defender agency 
representing indigent defendants will pr^ide 
rehabilitative services to their clients, 
inducting employment assistance. The defendant's 
success in this program may be used as the 
basis for a recommendation to the judge that 
incarceration is not necessary and that a 4 
sentence of probation upon conviction is 
preferable. Another variant is for^'the defense 
agency to help with the development of a^ 
"probation plan" during the period after 
conviction but before sentencing ,^-S« as to 
demonstrate the availability of alternatives 
other than incarceration. ^ 
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Deferred sentence 



Desertion qf probation 

Detainer/ 

Detention 

■ 

Direct violation 
Disposition 

Diversion 

Felony 
Furloughs 
Gau>t decision 

Good time 
Grand jury 



X 

\ 

\ 

Deferred plea, deferred proseciltion: a form of 
'probation in which the court deWs- sentencing 
for a period of time, permitting the defendant ^ 
to go into the commu^ty "under probationary 
supervision, 

A probationer who has failed to report to the 
probation officer as required and who cannot 
be located at his last address. 

A written order of the probation/parole officer 
to a' jail, giving authority to hold a 
probationer/parolee pendinft^further court action 

Temporacy incarceration of an individual 
pending court or parole board action. 

Revocation of parole Because of a new arrest. 

Formal decision of the court or parole board 
for hartdling a case. 

Programs which are specifically designed to 
keep individuals from entering the criminal 
justice system, 

A serious crime, in most states punishable by 
more than one year in prison. 

Releases f-or a* specified time for a specified 
purpose. 

The decision of the U,S. Supreme Court estab- 
Wishing that minors have many of the same 
constitutional protections as a(ftilts. 

A deduction from an inmate's term of Imprison- 
ment for good behavior. ^ 

A special TSHrge jury composefd of community 
citizens; empowered to investigate and to ^ 
decide whether criminal Indictments should be 
issued, and also to investigate the efficiency 
of county government. 
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Guilty 



Habeas corpus 



Halfway house ' 



Indeterminate 
sentence 



Initial appearance 



Interstate compact 
* t ^ 

Jurisdiction ^ 

juvenile delinquency 



A formal admission of guilt in which the 
defendant waives the rights to a judge or jury 
trial*, to confrontation and cross-examination 
of witnesses, and to require the prosecution to 
prove guilt "beyond a reasonable doubt." 

A writ of order requiring that a prisoner be 
brought to court to decide whether he is being 
held lawfully. 

A temporary home for persons released from 
institutions, which allow the individual a 

period of readjustment to community life. 

Some^mmunities have halfway houses that 

provide care /or a person in lieu of^ 
• institutional care; some serve special groups 

such as alcoholics. 

A sentence that fixes the term of imprisonment 
bnly within 'certain limits, leaving the exact 
amount of time to be determined by administra- 
tive authorities. 

During an initial appearance, the ^udge^'or 
magistrate normally informs the defendant of 
the charges, appoints cqunsel if the defendant 
has no money for legal fees, and :jd§c4«;5^ 
whether and on what conditions th!&lde^^fndant 
should remain free pending trial. At this 
point, there are various options for releasingr 
a defendant. These options include hail, . 
security bond,, cash tjpnd, release on 
recognizance (ROR), supervised reTtase, third- 
patty custody. • 

An agreement between the fifty stejt^s by which 
each state agrees to accept the parolees and 
probationers of other states for supervision, 
under certain circumstances. 

The statutory authority to hear specified types 
of cases. 

(1) conduct considered criminal if cbmmitted 
by an adult; (2) other behavior considered 
delinquent because of spe'cial status of 
juveniles, i.e. trauncy. 
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Misdemeanor 



Morrlssey decfsion 



Non-confinement 



'Nolo 'contendre 



Offender 



/ 



A minor crime, with a penalty not exceeding one 
year. ^ ♦ 

An opinion of the the U.S. Supreme Court which 
guarantees a person due process in parole 
revocation matters. The due process rights 
include: advance notice, right to a hearing, 
right of confrontation of adverse witnesses, 
riglrt to be present and refute evidence, 
limited right to counsel, and right to 
written summary of the hearing with reasons for 
this decision. " - 

A sentence permitting the defendant to return 
to or remain in the community for a specified ^ 
time under specific conditions. It may be 
imposed after the court has suspended a 
sentence or incarceration. The return to the 
community may be supervised or unsupervised. 

"No contest""--not an admission or denial of guilt; 
but consent to entry of a conviction; the rights 
waived by a guilty plea are also waived with 
this plea. * 

"(A) any person who is or has bfeen confined in 
any type of correctional .institution, 'or 
assigned to a community-based facility, or who 
is or has been subject to any stage'of the f 
judicial, correctional, or probationary process 
where manpower training and serviced may be 
beneficial as determined by the Secretary of 
Labor, after consultation with judicial, 
correctional, probationary or other appropriate 
authorities; or (B) an adult or juvenile who is 
confined in any type of correctional institutioh 
and also includes any individual or juvenile 
assigned to a coFnmuni ty-based facility or 
subject to pretrial, probationary, or parole, 
or other stages of the judicial, correctional, 
•or probationary process where manpower 
training and services may be beneficial, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, after consultation with ' 
judicial, correctional, probationary, or other • 
tfpproriate authorities." (As defined in the 
Federal Register , VqI . 41, No. 124, June ?S, 1976, 
i94,4{ii).) 
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O.R. 

t^lso ROR) 



One-to-one ^ 



Parole 



Partial confinement 



Plea 
Plea 

bargaining 



Post-plea 
diversion 



Pre-sentence 
report 

Pre-sentencing 



Release on own recognizance, a court (Jecision 
to' release the accused on his promise to appear 
in court, rather than setting bail. • 

The helping relationship between an offender 
and a volunteer or staff member who functions 
as friend, counselor and advocate. (Also, one- 
on-one) . 

Methods^Df releasing an offender from an 
institution prior to his completion of maximum 
sentence, subject to conditions specified by 
the paroling authority. 

This condition usually made -available by 
statute permits the offender to be confined in 
prison during non-working hours. During 
working hours, the offender is- released to 
pu/^sue employment in the community. 

A formal answer to the charges. 



An arrangement whereby a defendant enters a , 
plea of guilty to a lesser offense, in retjirn 
for dropping the original charge and imposing 
a lighter sentence. 

\ 

Defendant is required to enter a provisional 
plea of guilty before. being enrolled. A 
defendant who fails to complete his diversion 
program is thus already adjudicated' guilty of 
the crime charged, but suctessful completion 
results in withdrawal of the provisional pleas 
and dismissal of the charges. 

! A report prepared by the probation department 
to be read to the' court prior to sentencing. 

An investigation stage during which the court - 
, may order an investigation into the background, 
• criminal record, and social, disabilities &f 
the defendant.. The resi/lts of the investigation 
assist-fehe sentencing judge in' determining thf 
sentence to impose. Some pre-sentencing acti6ns 
include Release, on Recognizance (ROR), 
, S^t)ervfsed Rejease, and Bail. • 
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Pre-trial 
. diversion- 



Probation 



Conditional deferment of prosecution in 
specified types of offenses. Use of diversion 
is heavily dependent<|pf development of a 
community based and monitored rehabilitative 
program (i.e., drug treatment, half-way house). 
If a client does not respond positively to defer- 
ment program, he or she is subject to prosecution- 

A legal status granted by a court whereby a 
co'nvi>e*ted person is permitted to remain in the 
commjinity subject to conditions specified by 
the^ court. 



Prosecution 



V 



Prosecutorial 
screening 



Recidivist 



-Rel ease 



n'he decision to formally charge a person with 
a crime results in tne district attorney or 
corporation counsel requesting the grand jury - 
to take action: indict. In other jurisdictions^^ 
the prosecution may file an "information" which, 
like an indictment, begins an adjudication 
process.^ 

- In many jurisdictions, this follows arrest. The 
prosecutor reviews the case with all persons 
involved and makes a decision as to whether or riot 
formal charges are filed. If formal charges are 
filed ^ the arrestee becomes a "defendant." It 
is i\ this stage that the decision is made regar- 
ding insufficient evidence, a reduction of the 
charges, or transfer of the arrestee to other 
alternatives, such as a CETA program. 

A person^ who again Is convicted of a crime after 
having ^previously Been convicted. 4* 

Imposes certain conditions to which the releasee 
must adhere. These conditions include" 
^reporting periodically to a. specified person, 
cooperating with the parole off icer, and follow- 
ing other conditions which are set before the 
release date. 



Release on . 
Recoflnlzande * 
(ROR) 



Return of the defendant to. the community without 
the posting of bail collateral following-a 
promise to appear in court as required. TJie 
defendant must show sufficient "roots in the 
copmunit^^" such as a job, family and" permanent , 
place of residence. In some jurisdictions a 
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ROR (Coft't.) 



Remand 



Residential 

treatment 

centers 

Restitution 



Sentencing 



Stay of imposition, 
stayed sentence 



Subpoena 
Surmx)ns 

Supet^vised release . 



te^t 



staff will interview detainees te^ettrmine their 
eligibiJi'ty for ROR and recommend to the judge 
whether the accused should be released and under 
what conditions^- 

• To send a -prisoner or defendant baci? into custody 
to await trial tr further investigation;" to send 
a case^back to a Tower court for additional pr 
ceeiings^ .' ' <^ 

^^o^-custodial institutions located in the commu'n 
which provide programs for ceWgin types (5f 
offenders. 

Reimbursement to' the victim of a criJ^for .lo%s 
or for expenses incwwred- because of the crime; 
- 'often imposed "as a condition of probation. / 

The sentence imposed by a judge involves, one or 
more of the following alternatives: non-confine- 
ment, pHbation, post-plea diversion, partial con- 
^ finement, confinement, worlt/?tudy/training 
release. (See this Appendix fo.r definitions.) 

^ court order which withholds the sentence of an 
offender to allow him or her to demonsti^te the 
ability to function in the community. 

A process issued by a judge to cause an individual 
to> appear before the Qpurt. 

' '■ *f ' * - - . ■ " 
To notify the defendant""thaff ap action has been 
instituted against him or* her and that he oc-she ■ 
is required to answer tcTlt in court. " 

Release of a defendant. pending trial on promVsl 
to appear in "court without bail and subject to ' 
Gourt-impoMd conditions. Conditions usual l/^ . 
include tiUfol lowijig: maintaining or seeking 
■emplovment; reporting periodically tea super- 
viso»7 authority; and /or remaining within the 
confines ot<Jhe court's geographical juHsdiction. 
-In addition, the defendant jiiay be-requlred to 
enroll in "a spec^ic rehabilitativfe program. 
Defendants violating. these conditions be 
required t6 post bondf or'tnay be, returned to- jail. 
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Suspended ^sentence 



Technical violation 



Third-party custody 



Transitional programs-i 



Victimless crime. 



Waiver 



Warrant 

Work furlough ' 



Vacate order 



Violate 



A sentence of incarceration iijiich has' been stayed 
by the court, tontigent ij{)w^nd>tions such as 
. probation. v 

Revocation of plirole due to failure.^^o comply 
^with specified conditions. ||^ 

A specialised form of conditionSTrelease, with 
conditions in which a defendant-is released in - 
the custody of a particular: individual or insti- ' 
'.-twtion.* The custodian promises |to insure that 
• the defendant will appear wh|^n r'equired. In some 
instances a community-based rehabilitative program 
can act as a third-party custodian, not only 
promising to insure the» defendant's appearance 
in court, but also endeavoring to afford the defen- 
dant specialized rehabnitative services. 

Any programs designed to facilitate and support 
the return of an. inmate to the cormmnity upon 
release from a custodial facility. *' 
. ' > ^ ■ ■ ' 
• A criminal act such as^drunkenness which does • 

not injure, artyone other than the one who comnits 

^ • ' . . 

A voluntary decision by a defendant to eliminate 
a hearing, legal counsel, or soh\e other procedure- 



An 



order for the arrest' of an individual. 



A program in which an institutionalized offender 
is released daily to. work in the community and 
is locked up overnight; typically" the offender 
, is- charged a daily fee for his or her stay at 
the work furlough facility, and a ppstion of hiB 
or her salary .is appropriated- for family support, 
if applicable. •■ ^ 

An order enteretT by . the court which cancels an. 
earlier court order. * ' ' < ' . 

An action taken by a parole officer .against an 
offender who has failed to comply with a specified 
set of rules'.. (See "dfrelt vIoUtfon" and "tech- 
nical violation" in thi^s 'Appendix. ) ' ' 
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Work/Study/Tr^inlng .A sentencing alternative, usually jnade available 

releasee "Ruber iTaw") by statute, to permit art offertder to be confined 

• ' - ♦ in prison during non-working hours, but to be 

' . released from confinement to pursue employment - 

' in' the community. * • - • 
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'$ElfEtTED^"CCfN LANGUAGE"* 



Banged- out 
Big^ house' 

' Bird • ^ ' 
, Bombed-out 

Booster 

Boxman 
. Bread 

Bricks 

Bug-out 
_ Bummer ' 

Busted ' * ' 
' .Buttorts, to wear 

Catalog* 
Change up, to 
Cold shot 
Cool 
Cop, to 
Cop a plea 

Cop out V 
Copping dueces 



Exhausted, 



i 



A large state or federal prison or 
^penitentiary.. 

< * * • 

Automo'bile. ' - \ * 

Tired. [ ' ^ 

. * 

An act p/ stealing., usually shoplifting. 
Safecracker. 

Money or other currency. v 
• Outside wor^ld; society.' 
' ' To go nuts. ' ' \ 

Bad' deal . " ' w 

^ j\rrested. 

EasrtOvfool; susceptible to leadership. 

'^Toilet'paper.^ " • ' , . 

To double-cross a person 
Disappointment; dirty trick. 
Satisfactory. 
To acquire. 

Admit to a lesser crime as a means of 
avoiding greater punishment. 

To plead guilty to an offense as charged. • 

Assuming an apologetic or defensive position 
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„ ...action of terms from DictTs^ry of Desperation . edKed .by John 
Armore &' Joseph D. Wolfe. Washin^n, D.C.: National Alli.ance of 
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Cracked 
Cre^ puff 
Crib ' ' 
Croaker 



^ Arrested. 
Pushover. Easy mark. 
A dorfiicvVe; a "pad. " 
"4 -Doctor . 



D Board 



Deuce and a quarter 
Dig ' \ 

Dog ' 
Doing a number 

Doing th^ook 
Dowa- 



Dude 
Ends 



^ .The Discipltpary Board, an administrative, ' 
^ committee usually composed, of officers and 
Yepresenta^tives of the prison achjnistration. 
Semi-judicial in nature, it conducts^ hearings 
and metes out punismhent foi^infractions of 
prison regulatiohsr-, [ > ^* 

Automobile. • . ' . * 

\ Take a. look; also appreciate, 

Heartless. 

i 

Minding* one' s business. When ^'doing a number" 
on'anotBer, the implication is deception. 

Serving a/life sentence. > ^ ' ^ 

•S^rving-or having served time in prison (also, 
"bfeing down" or '"b^en down"),^ e.g., "^He's 
been down before. " 

^ S'"man. • 



Money , 



all 



Fin- ' , 
Flagged ' <^ 
Flop ^ 



To reticftvate; to'>get apt^rehended for "a crime 
after having gone stralfht for a period. ' 



,Five doT>ars; five years 
Arrest;ed.'. . ; 
AS'Sess^d^me from parole Aboard 
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. Fly- 

- Fu?z , 

Gaf . 
Gaffer 

^ Green.' 



Handle 

Heat 

Heavy 

Hit. the bricks 

Honkie 

Hooked 

Hot . 

Hotel 

Jam • ^ 

Jello ' 
Jive 



A .super cooOndividual (from Super Fly of 
movie I fame). 

The peisice. ' 

An unlikely story; tall tale. 

Con-man; one who,. manipulates others 
easily. 



Money. 



Nante. 

A correctional officer. 
Intelligent; significant. 
Get out of prison. Also, "hiTthe streets." 
A white persofi.^ ^ ^ . 

Ad|clicted.) ^ i 

Untrustworthy. 
Dentention cell^ous^ 



\ 



A person. that has been arrfested^ 

To make easy; a sure thing. 

Insincerity; untrulhs; "a lot ol^bull." 
Also, a wrong, misinformation. 



Keep stepping 



•4 



Lame 
Light 



Move on.* 

A person who cannot relate. 

Know what's ha'ppening; very knowledgeable. 
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Minny 

Monkey life 

Mosquiter-peter 

Mag 



The minimum security section of a pri-soh. 

Hang-ing around*/ clowning; no good use. ' 
Short timer; or a little bit. . 
Face. 



Na1l 
Narco 



A. needle or hypodermic needle. 
A narcotics addict. 



Pad 

Paper hanger 



Pig 




A domicile. 

One who passes bad checks. Originally, a 
counterfeiter, after the primitive method 
used to dry wet printing.. 

Protective custody. An inmaf* i^i protective 
custody is placed in a sectioruof the prison, 
which 'is isolated from the maiitl portion of 
the cell blocks. Depending on The individual 
prison ,^ this area may or may not be the same 
one used for isolation .for punishment pur- 
poses. It generally means twenty-four hours 
lock-up and separation from the inmate popu- 
lation. However," the person in protective 
custody will not be deprived of his personal 
effects or visiting or coFmuni cation priv- * 
i leges. He has been isolated due to threats 
on his life from other inmates,* rather than 
for punishment by 4he administration. Often 
the th'reats on hi^ life may be due to the . 
fact that he has cooperated too closely with 
prison officials- or has provided them with 
infofmation about other innwites. 



Pol tee or guard. 
'To make up •story. 
Arrested. 
Parole violator. 



0- 



r 
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J^alse 
Rap, to 
Road dog 
Rock 
Rod 



Leave prison. 
To talk. 
Companion. 

Dependable 1ndl3^tdual . 
A gun; an automobile. 



Sawbuck 

See the board 



Setback- 
Shingle 
Short- timer 

Shot 

SUIT 
Skid • 
Slammer 

Sm4Ck 
Solid 
Spot 

Spread your shot 
Spring 



Ten dollars; ten years. 

To be permitted to ye the" parole board; this 
does not mean one has been granted parole, but 
only that one is under consideration by the 
board. 

Denial of parole when It was expected. 
License plate. 

One who has been sentenced to something less 
than about seven years of prison; also, some- 
one who has very little time left to serve. 

Professional pickpocket, official report of 
misconduct. 

Easy; rVD problems. 

Give someone a break. 

Jail; (iUso "cooler" and "Jug," now somewhat 
ou]^f date.) / ; 

Heroin. • , 

To be acce|>table. * * ^ 

To lend or" loan. 

To teTl 1t like 1t 1s. " 

To be released frow prison, especially on 
bill. 



\ 
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Square 
Static 
Sticker 

Straight up 
Streets 
Struggle, the 
Strung-out 

Swine 

Thing-thing 



Conformist; hence, a non-offender. 
Hassle; complications. 

A warrant or a detainer; may also' refer to-'a 
person who eitfrer will or is likely to stab 
another. 

The truth. 

Outside world. 

Time ;^pent in prison. 

To be in love; to be under the influence of 
narcotics . 

Correctional officers. 



Any object which possesses a name not known 
to, the prisoner. 



Velvet 
Vibes 

V 

Vig 



Everything running smoothly. 

Feelings one gets from another person; 
vibrations. 



The interest on a loan, 
legitimate interest on a 
terest of a loan shark; 
barter system in, prison, 
last, type is^ situation 
has run out of money or 
pack of cigarettes from 
will have to pay back wi 
cigarettes, depending on 
rate. 



This may refer to 
oy loam; thje high in- 
or interest paid on a 
An example of this ' 
in which an inmate 
credit and obtains a 
another inmate. He ^ 
th several packs of 
the lender's %ig" 



Wrapping up 
Write-up 
Writ writer 



Nearing^the end of one's prison sentence. 

Institutional court summons. 

One who is attempting to beat, his infcirceratlon 
on a technicality. 
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APPENDIX D 
ALPHABET SOUP 



The Federal Gcv^rnment and wivate industry sometimes have a language of 
their own. Many programs. aWies , 4<"d organizations are/eferred to by 

Vfe hope ycfu have fun with "Alphabet Soup, 



"letters" ,rather than nam«, 



AA 

AA/M - 
AAIS 

AAP 

AB 

ABD 

ACLU 

ADP ■ ' 

AFDC 

AFL-CIO(HRDI) 



AMA 
AO 
AP 
A PA 
APO 

A/R 
ARC 
AT 

BENDEX 

BliU 

BRroGE 



CAP 
CD 

CETA 

■CFR 
.COS 



Associate Administrator 
Associate Administrator for Management 
Associate Administrator for Information 
Systems 

Affirmative Action Plan (for Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity) 
to the Blind 

Aged, Blind, or Disabled 

American Civil Liberties Union • 

Automatic Data Processing 

Aid to Families with Dependent Children 

AmericJfl Federation of Labor-Congress of 
Industrial Organization -Human Rights 
Development Institute 

American Medical Association 

Administrator's Office (SRS) 

Absent Parent 

Assistance Payments Administration 
State IV-D Office Advance Planning 

Document 
Applicant/Recipient 
Associate Regional Commissioner 
Action Transmittal • 

Beneficiary Data Exchange ^ 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Bridg'ing Reassignments in the Develop- 
ment and Growth of Employees 

Cost Allocation Plan 

Court Decision , ' . * 

Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
Code of Federal Regulations 
Criminal Justice Systems, including courts,- 

police, jails, prisons, probation, and 

parole authorities 



c 
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CO 

COBOL 

COMP 
COPE 
.XRP 
CSA 

CSC - 
CSC/INFONET 



CSE 
CSEP 

cws • 

DO 

Deter. 

Dis. 

Distrb. 

DHEW 

DHUD 

DOC/EDA 

DOL 
DOT 
DSSM 
D & T 

EEO 

Elig, 

EO 

EOD 

EPSDT 

Est. 

EvaK 

Expend. 

FAP 

FDA 

FFP 

FM 

fOI 

FY 



Central Office 

Common Business Oriented Language (for 
Computers) 

pomprehensive Offender Manpower Program 
Comprehensive Offender Program Effort 
Cuban Refugee Program 
Community Services Adm^ini strati on 
Civil Senrice Commission - 
Cofnputer Services Corporation/Nation^al 
Time Saving Data Processing Services 
^ to Support Automated Aspefcts of FPLS 
^ CK1 Id Support* Enforcement 
Child Support Enforcement Program 
Child Welfare Services 

Develppmental Disabilities 

Determination 

Disability 

Distribution , • 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
Department of Housing and Urban Development 
Department of Commerce-Economic Development 

Administration 
Department oftabor 
Department jof Transportation 
Division of State Systems Management 
Demonstration and Training ' 

Equal Employment Opportunity 

Eligibility 

Executive Officer 

Entry on Duty | 

Early & Periodic Screening Diagnosis 

& Treatment 
Establishment 
^Evaluation 
Expenditure 

Family Assistance Plan 
Food & Druq Administration 
Federal Financial Participation 
Financial Management 
Freedom of Information 
Fiscal Year 
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Guide 

Governor's Review 

General Services 

General Services Administration 

General Counsel 



Department. of Health, Education, & 
Welafare 

.Health Maintenance Organrization 

House of ^Representatives Bill #2 
(Welfare Reform Act) 

Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment 

Interpretation 
Intermediate Care Facility 
"TnTor{naa:ion Memoi^andum 
Inforrwtion 
Insurance 
Instruction 

Intergovernmental Personnel Act 

Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
Letter of Credit 



Medical Assistance 

Medical Assistance Program - , 
Medical AssistanceVJnit 
Management by Objectives 
ftedical Care 

Maternal and Child -Health Program ^ 
Manpower Development and Training Act 
Medicaid Eligibility Quality Control. 
Medicaid Management Information Sy^t^s 
Medical Services ^Administration 

Notice 

National Association for the Adyancement of 

Colored People 
National Alliance of Businessmen 
National Advisory Council 
National Bureau of Standards 
National Center for Commurtity Action 
National Conference of Catholic Charities 
National Center for Social Statistics \ 
National Distritt Attorneys Association 
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